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EDITORIAL. 


Education is the one thing in which nearly every one now 
believes. No matter how widely men differ in race, sect, 
party, rank, wealth or culture, the contemporary world unites 
in faith in the efficacy of curriculized knowledge to prevent 
relapse to barbarism and ensure general progress and indi- 
vidual success. Even in remote, and till lately barbarous 
lands, Madagascar, the French colonies in North Africa, in 
Australia, south and east Russia, the South American states, 
Japan, Finland, Egypt, etc., schools in amazing numbers 
are completing conquests, propagating European culture 
and uniformatizing the sentiments and knowledge of the world 
and stimulating, supplanting or fusing with vast systems of in- 
digenous schools, as in Chinaand India (p. 277-9). Thestate 
of science more and more determines military and industrial 
supremacy between nations. In 1806, when Germany was al- 
most annihilated by the battle of Jena, she adopted as her only 
means of salvation, the policy of becoming ‘‘The educa- 
tional state of the world’’ as Fichte said, and made the train- 
ing of the young the chief problem of statesmanship, and has 
become since Sedan the strongest military power since ancient 
Rome. The growth of several of her chief cities has equaled 
the fastest records of this country, and the rapidity of the 
development of Prussia in trade and industry in the last two 
decades has been no less astonishing. After the disaster of 
1870 France deliberately adopted the same policy, and since 
1876 has effected the most stupendous reconstruction of her 
lower educational system ever achieved in so short a time. 
The fact that she has increased her educational expenses 
nearly seven fold in 15 years shows this without the necessi- 
ty of details. Nearly every country in continental Europe 
has profoundly modified and improved its educational sys- 
tems since 1870, a date which is the Anno Domini of contem- 
porary educational history. This country now spends $171,- 
000,000 per year upon its schools, with 378,000 teachers, ex- 
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clusive of nearly $11,000,000 spent annually upon our 415 col- 
leges and universities, more than is spent on any other branch 
of the public service. Not only are sciences like chemis- 
try, physics and geology coming to underlie and control all 
the arts of peace and war, but others like biology, astronomy, 
psychology and anthropology are coming to underlie and con- 
trol all our religious, philosophical and moral conceptions. 
Legislative bodies, great corporations, all the professions and 
trades, in short the entire modern world is coming to be more 
and more in the hands of experts and specialists educated to 
the very frontier of their subject. Education is the catholicism, 
the church universal of to-day, and it is far more. Its semper 
ubique et ab omnibus is not a dream but a fact, not a cardinal 
doctrine but an institution which controls its votaries, not 
part of one but five or six hours for five or six days per week. 

It is not strange that so grand an institution should become 
of itself an object of love, pride and inspiration ; that there 
should be rivalry in mechanical excellences like attendance, 
punctuality, order, percentages, etc.; that in Austria and 
Russia teachers should like to wear uniforms as government 
officials ; that reformers should be feared ; that there should 
sometimes be tyranny and jobbery. Especially here where 
supervision itself is little skilled, ‘and where one-fourth our 
teachers leave the business each year there is peculiar danger 
that the individual pupil will be subordinated to the school 
machine, for this is the chief vice of the ’prentice hand and of 
bad teachers generally. In France an account has lately 
been published of a class of a dozen average boys who were 
taken through the entire six years’ course of the Lycées in 
less than three years, and without extrahours of work, by more 
efficient and well adapted teaching as applied to groups and 
to individuals. One needs little of the refinements of the 
author of ‘‘ The Education of a Prince,’’ where he discusses 
the fit of every physical, moral and mental trait of the teacher to 
those of his one only pupil to see that the best for boys and girls, 
as now increasingly understood, differs in several important 
points, or that the same system, method, and matter is not 
equally well adapted to the different classes of society and abili- 
ties and nationalities often found in the same room. The 
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differences in pace of work, in the fatigue point, in moral dis- 
position and fit method of treatment are vast. School venti- 
lation is cenfessedly an unsolved problem. There are many 
school-bred diseases. Eyes, brain, chest, spine, digestion, 
may suffer, and the full development of some part be arrested. 
Hertel and Key (pp. 117 and 245) found one-third the school 
children of a large city more or less ill. The pressure of the 
system may drive gifted children to suicide as shown in the 
sad Berlin report. It may go to seed in methods so bela- 
bored that idiots, and perhaps, as a pedagogue lately pre- 
dicted, intelligent animals may soon be educated by them, 
but correspondingly slow and stultifying to every bright or 
even average child. It may breed Tolstoi’s etat scolaire or 
school state of mind (p. 113). It may cram with information 
so trivial and disconnected as to worry and excite rather than 
to give the repose and calm real culture yields. These evils 
involve each other and need a strong and constant effort of 
professional skill and of philanthropic fervor to hold them in 
check. Indeed the mutilation which so powerful an engine 
as the modern school may inflict upon the tender souls and 
bodies of our children, and thus upon our entire national 
future, is too little realized. Let us hope it will not bring a 
sick or sterile epoch upon the world as catholicism is some- 
times said to have caused the dark ages. 

The only safety lies in the study of and better adaptation 
to the nature and needs of childhood, to which this number 
of the SEMINARY is devoted. Strength lies in individualiza- 
tion. This means that there are many subjects of study 
equally valuable, many species of schools and universities 
equally necessary, and as many methods of instruction as 
there are kinds of children. Verbal work is best for those 
who are ear-minded (pp. 252-3), or mnemonically gifted ; ob- 
ject lessons for the eye-minded, who are more numerous ; 
manual training admits still another order of natural gifts. 
Progress is now in differentiation. The more parallel courses, 
electives, groups and institutions the better, provided only 
they are good and thorough, and really distinct and individ- 
ual. Even the modern examination system is of recent origin, 
and men existed before it. As Paulsen well says (Proc. of the 
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Berlin, Dec. ,p.90, Conference, p.596)Goethe, Schiller, the great 
philologists and philosophers before 1820, were never exam- 
ined. If youth did not learn at the university the injury was 
theirs. There was some trust in instinct, nature and free growth 
in the forest as well as in the monotonous rows of the nursery, 
and more freedom for both pupiland school. Why, I ask, 
should not achild leave school at whatever stage with better 
and not worse health than he entered, and with better knowl- 
edge of his own individual tastes, aptitudes, strong and weak 
points, rather than with less self-knowledge than before  .Itis 
the victims of cram and falsely understood ‘‘general culture ’’ 
who have realized no special inner impulse, who are the jacks 
of all trades, the serfs and pariahs of the modern world of both 
business, industry orculture. No one isso able he will not fail 
if he attempt the wrong thing or too much, or so feeble he will 
not succeed if he strike his vein or can focus sharply enough. 
Hence now the great movement to study and adapt courses 
to the varying contents of children’s minds on entering school, 
to observe them in school, to set off the slowest to a special 
school for dullards as in Germany, or recruit volunteer 
outside teachers for them as in Russia, that the feeble may be 
kept from pauperism and the vicious from crime; hence Real’s 
plan of ‘‘homogenous classes,’’ (p. 275,) all anthropometry, 
(p. 225), and medical tests. Fatigue in all its many forms, (p. 
254,) adolescence, as so ably characterized by Dr. Burnham, 
the methods of the Worcester Normal school so efficient, as 
Mr. Russell says, in diverting the young teachers from exces- 
sive attention to the school machine to interest in individual 
children, the re-basing of religious training upon nature, (p. 
196,) studies of the lies and other faults and the spontaneous 
play of children, the many special studies now needed of their 
anger, imitation, friendship, precocity, bashfulness, the 
singled queer or exceptional children, etc.,—every effort of this 
sort, every well kept vocabulary, set of regular weighings and 
measurings, drawings, every parent or teacher’s book, every 
school anthropological cabinet, or physician’s chart or health 
book may have real value for science, will more likely be of 
much practical value to the child, and is surest to educate 
most of all the record-maker. Thus we may make the educa- 
tion of our children our own education. 
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Every educational reform has been the direct result of closer 
personal acquaintance with children and youth, and deeper 
insight into their needs and life. The great teachers of the 
world lived with their pupils and loved and studied them. 
Frobel advised that when a child was born each parent open 
a ‘‘life-book’’ in which should be recorded the stages of 
growth, faults,defects, illnesses, good traits, their own endeav- 
ors and motives. It should be kept without the child’s knowl- 
edge and given him at maturity as a guide to his choice of 
calling, regimen, etc. In the French schools each child in the 
lower class is given a blank book called cahier des devoirs 
mensuelles. This, the first day of each month, is given the 
child who must be especially dressed and washed, and in it 
he records the figures, sums, writing, drawing, etc., consti- 
tuting all the lessons of that day. This book never leaves the 
school house, and when the child’s school days are ended it is 
deposited in the city hall. It serves as a record of the child’s 
progress, takes in part the place of an examination, and is a 
great stimulus. In several European countries physicians, 
paid for the purpose, periodically examine every pupil’s 
eyes, audition, nutrition, chest, etc., and note any sugges- 
tion for easement of studies for the teacher, and suggestions 
for a modification of food or regimen for parents, ete. 
Growth seems to focus on special years and even months (p. 
117, 245-8 ;) not only adolescent parts and functions but hand 
and arm centers as well as those of the senses, vocal appara- 
tus, legs, color, number, form, etc., may have ‘‘ nascent peri- 
ods’’ (p. 242,) the too early education of which means arrest, 
and the too late training of which is waste. The school day 
has its marked rythm of fatigue. These things alone are so 
constant, and so related to vulnerability to disease and to 
the power of effort that when fully known they must condition 
courses of study, daily order of exercises, vacations, build- 
ings and all else, and are sure to soon give education a scien- 
tific character it has never yet known. 

The pleasure of exuberant well-being which health gives 
would probably appear, if we had a scale to weigh or measure 
happiness, a greater pleasure than the gratification of any 
sense or ambition. Health is the condition of all success and 
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nothing can atone for its loss. The artof keeping our bodies 
always to the very top of their condition is thus the art of arts in 
which so many sciences culminate. Valare est philosophari. At 
40 each man is usually an invalid, a philosopher or afool. The 
muscles are the only organs of the will, and have done all the 
work man has accomplished in the world. Every act of thought 
or sentiment is probably recorded in changes of muscle tension. 
All exercises that strengthen and enlarge muscles strengthen 
and enlarge the nerve and brain fibres or cells. The relief of 
very slight chronic ailments of body in children often sud- 
denly augments mental power. It was a great step when ed- 
ucation slowly passed from memory cram to object lesson 
methods, but we now witness a greater change of base from 
receptive to active methods. The projected ‘‘ New German 
School’’ greatly increases health favoring conditions, which 
five or six sedentary hours a day indoors, with the chief strain 
on the eye, and the tiny pen-wagging muscles and the rest 
inert and flabby, did not. Every child has the right to the 
fullest and most vigorous physical development of which it is 
capable. Food, air, exercise, dress, sleep, and all school 
work should be means to this end. Eye, hand, chest, back, 
as well as head should be daily brought up to just that point 
of fatigue most favorable for increase of strength. How is 
the maximum of health and energy attained? In these days 
of physiological psychology it is seen that the most perfect 
physical development involves the choicest knowledge, the 
best morals and religion. He who is true to his body, which 
is the temple of the highest, cannot be unfaithful to his soul. 
Besides Health and Specialization the third key word in the 
education of the near future I believe to be, Religion. By 
this I mean nothing in the sphere of any special creed or cult, 
but the sentiment of reverence, dependence, acquiescence in 
some great consensus concerning ultimate problems. Justin 
proportion as a man has made himself really effective in one 
direction he will accept his own instincts and the concurrent 
faith of others in other directions ; will not attempt tasks too 
arduous for his powers, or open problems he cannot solve. 
This atonement is physiological economy ; it is rest, health, 
strength. As the unconsciousness ofa child is rest in God 
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so the instinctive in a man’s own soul and nature beneath all are 
felt to be lawful and beneficent throughout. Mr. Bigg (p. 
279) proposes a canonization and curriculization of the 
best English literature into a British Bible to be made the 
bases of not only school reading, but of studies generally. In 
India, Mohammedans, Buddhists and Christians are striving to 
make a religious text book for school use that shall offend no 
one and inculcate the basal truths of each; an attempt which 
American protestant sects have repeatedly made and failed in. 
It is a cherished American method to keep religion out of pri- 
mary schools and favor denominational colleges, but in Sweden, 
Austria and Russia the clergy have or are likely to have chief 
control of lower schools and only academic grades of education 
are independent of religion. How this comports with the 
observed nature of childhood and youth is discussed in Art. 
V, p. 196 et seq. 


This number of the SEMINARY is indebted to Hon. Wm. 
T. Harris, U. S. Commissiofier of Education, for the loan of 
many volumes of foreign educational reports, and for valu- 
able statistics, and many other friendly offices of the 
Bureau of Education ; to Dr. Klemm for many of the items in 
the Foreign Miscellanies, to Jonas M. Libby, Esq., former edit- 
or of the Princeton Review, for permission to reprint from that 
Journal the American part of Article II, and part of Article 
IV, and to Mr. Samuel Thurber for a careful revision of the 
proof of nearly all of this number. 
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NOTES ON THE STUDY OF INFANTS.! 
By G. STANLEY HALL. 


The prenatal life of the human being has commonly been 
thought to begin about the middle of the 40 weeks of the 
intra-uterine period. Preyer? thinks that the first move- 
ments (and therefore the will, which he thinks is bound up 
with these in its development) whether auto- or allo-kinetic, 
originate about the sixth week, but legal medicine places 
this date much later, Luys insists that the foetus belongs to 
psychology; Ribot thinks unconscious psychic life begins here; 
Kussmaul emphasizes prenatal tactual experience, and sug- 
gests that sensations of hunger and taste may be stimulated 
by swallowing the amniotic fluid. Visceral comforts and dis- 
comforts (euphoria and disphoria) have been suggested, and 
the child may have experienced different forms of pleasure and 
pain before birth. The experience of the unborn child however, 
under conditions of nearly uniform pressure and temperature, 
is of course extremely limited. Although consciousness, so- 
called, may be a matter of very many degrees, it is probable 
that motility precedes sensations. Bastian thinks there is 
usually a rapid evolution of fissures and convolutions three 
or four months before birth. Of the cerebral nerves, taste 
seems physiologically first, andinfants prematurely born seem 
to distinguish sweet and sour. The retina seems developed 
enough before birth to mediate visual sensations, and muscle 
feelings may have been experienced, while the action of an- 
esthetics on embryos, and even the new born, is very feeble. 

The effect of exhaustion, anxiety or shock, on the part of the 
mother in causing anemia, prenatal convulsions and general 
metabolic changes, though now much questioned in detail, is 
very great. Not only among all civilized but among all sav- 
age peoples, as Ploss has so well shown, the hygiene of women 
approaching maternity has been an object of great care. Very 





'For the literature on this subject see the author’s Descriptive Bibli- 
ography of Education, p. 85, et seq., where all the important titles on 
the subject up to its date were brought together. A few additional titles 
should be named here. The Baby’s Mind, a series of articles in Baby- 
hood, beginning July, 1890, by Elizabeth Brown, M.D. The Scientific 
Observation and Study of Children, by Mrs. Helen Adler, N. Y., 1891. 
Blanks and Syllabus of Instructions for the study of children by Mr. 
N. A. Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in N. Y. City. Life 
History Album by F. Galton, and published by the British Medical 
Association. 

* Physiologie des Embryos. 
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diverse ceremonials have been devised. They are isolated, 
protected from evil influences, and all turbulent impressions, 
all their whims gratified, each day is thought to be sacred to 
the creation of a part of the soul or body of the child, and the 
nine months of gestation have been a soil of marvelous rich- 
ness for superstition. The rate and amount of the move- 
ments of the unborn child reveal to the thoughtful mother 
much of the character of her child before its birth, while her 
influence upon her offspring is perhaps never so great. The 
mother might often say to the nurse, you can tell me nothing 
about the disposition of my just born child. Not only her 
regimen generally, but her movements, whether sudden or 
violent, or habitually calm, tranquil and regular, are probably 
all registered in the primitive language of touch as surely as 
a planchette responds to faint unconscious cerebration. 
Even more than in the early period of infancy and nursing 
everything that affects her affects the child, so that she does 
most for her child who does most for herself. Hence per- 
haps women are more prone to believe in rapport, and in in- 
fluences and ties of a somewhat mysterious nature, not only 
between parent and child, but between friends, than men. 

Birth is an epoch-making change even if the child does not 
really suffer. It passes, as Perez says, from a torrid to a 
frigid zone, and its senses are battered by strange shocks. 
It cries and gasps like a mariner cast prostrate, naked, tired, 
on a strange shore, by angry waves. Respiration commences 
very irregularly from once in one to once in 10 to 20 seconds. 
The ears do not usually functionate at first, one or both eyes 
are often closed or nearly so. The child’s motions are in freer 
space and the muscles of sucking, swallowing, breathing more 
and far greater, its dermal impressions more differentiated, 
active. Its first act is a cry, not of wrath, as Kant said, nor 
a ‘‘ shout of joy,’’ as Schwartz thought, but a snuffling and 
then long, thin, tearless a—a with the timbre of a Scotch bag- 
pipe, purely automatic but of discomfort. With this monoto- 
nous and dismal cry, with its red, shriveled, parboiled skin (for 
the child commonly loses weight the first few days), squinting, 
cross eyed, pot bellied, and bow legged, it is not strange that, 
if the mother has not followed Frobel’s exhortations and 
come to love her child before birth, there is a brief interval 
occasionally dangerous to the child before the maternal in- 
stinct is fully aroused. 

The first centre of the child’s psychic life is the mouth. 
The movements in sucking and swallowing are first co-ordi- 
nated, and taste is perhaps the first developed sense. Two 
infants to whom I will refer as B, a boy, and G, a girl, were 
interested for 15 minutes at a time with a rag wet with sweet- 
ened water during the first week after birth. Almost the last 
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movements on going to sleep and the first on waking were 
sucking movements, most that could be called desire, or 
pleasure or pain, centered about food-taking. A touch not 
only on the mouth, but on chin, cheek, or even neck 
or forehead caused sucking movements, the distance vary- 
ing directly as hunger or pre-occupation. Later such 
touches also caused the head to turn to bring the mouth 
to the point of contact. Sucking movements were very 
strong, with eyes set and hands alternately clenching and 
opening. The chief movement of the arms seems mouth- 
wards. Its face is often struck and scratched involuntarily 
by the infant’s own hands. They are stuffed into its mouth, 
where everything it learns to grasp goes. Even large and 
the most unedible objects are not known till they reach the 
mouth, which is the centre, not only of taste, but ofa tactile 
pleasure truly esthetic which arises from bringing smooth 
things to the lips and hard things to the toothless gums. At 
first, e. g., with artificial feeding the nipple must be well in 
the mouth, and perhaps the taste of the milk actually felt 
before it is recognized and the hunger appeased, then its 
touch on the lip or face, then the touch of the bottle in the 
hands, then the sight of it if white and full of milk, then the 
sight of the bottle alone, then of the milk alone, of both 
further and further off, then of the dish the milk is warmed 
in, then the putting on of the bib, etc., are recognized, as 
the centre of the infant’s first and chief interest widens with 
its experience. Slowly and awkwardly the co-ordination 
between approximating things to its mouth and opening it are 
learned. First the sugar e. g. must touch the lips, then must 
be grasped and on its way to the mouth, then seen, etc. 
When given an apple the skin of which he could not break, 
but with a small piece cut off on one side, B. would place it 
against his mouth and roll it aimlessly about till the lips 
touched the broken skin. Every desire is attended by open- 
ing the mouth and by arm movements, and in the second 
and third year dirt, coal, flies, etc. are eaten, and larger, 
harder objects bitten and chewed. 

Another chief centre of earliest psychic life and interest is 
the light-sense. B’s right eye opened wider than the left 
for a day or two, and for more than 24 hours after birth it 
was impossible to tell the color of G’s eyes. Both were cross- 
eyed, there was distinct incoordination, and the chief motion 
was right and left and but very little up or downat first. 
The second day, when a lamp was set 90 degrees to one side, 
B. would turn eyes and then head, as he lay, toward it in the 
course of a minute or two. Congruent movements of the 
upper lid and head upward and downward with the eye came 
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later, and of the brow later yet in both B. and G. The first 
week the iris contracted to light, but no accommodation for a 
near or far candle could be detected. In the involuntary 
bobbing of the head and rolling of the eyes very bright objects 
were sometimes accidentally encountered, and once by chance 
the first day of life B. met a direct ray of sunlight. There wasa 
slight shock of surprise, a blink and flitting scowl, as the head 
bobbed away, but apparently no pain. Unconscious of its own 
movements, it was as if objects or impressions suddenly 
sprung upon the sensorium. Often as the eyes and head 
turned from a dark corner or object to the sunny window, a 
start of surprise and sometimes signs of fear were seen. 
Next to a light in a dark room, the mother’s face was the first 
object that had any power to hold the wondering gaze. Later, 
when an object while gazed at rolled away or dropped from the 
table to the floor, it ceased to exist, as it did also if the head 
gave a lurch or a piece of paper was laid over the object. So 
too the hands and feet of both B. and G., if they moved out of 
the field of vision, could not be found. The retina is at first 
imperfect in both structure and function, and vision is proba- 
bly first adapted to near objects and with little perspective, 
and to look is harder and later than to see. First comes the 
power to fixate an object, then (about the 14th or 16th week 
for B. and G.) the power to follow a slowly moving object in 
all directions, co-ordinating eye, head, lid and brow motions. 
Eye, hand, head, body was the order of learning to move at 
will towards a desired object. Up to the 15th week a threat- 
ening motion towards and close to B’s eyes did not cause 
winking, while touch in a wide radius around the eye causes 
it very early. The fiftieth week he tried to pick large letters 
off the paper on which they were printed, but a little later 
seemed rather suddenly to understand pictures. Twilight was 
dismal, gaslight exciting throughout the first few years. In 
the ninth week B. had not learned to extend the hand toward 
a desired object of sight. At first the centre of movement of 
each hand, or what I may call its primary position, is consid- 
erably on its own side of the median plane of the body, but 
the chief sensory focus is slowly developed and defined. 
This designation I apply to the point in space in the median 
plane where both hands and vision can best combine their 
action on an object. It is somewhat below the so-called pri- 
mary position of the eyes, where objects tend to be brought 
to be seen and felt at once to best advantage, and where the 
relations between sight and touch are best and fastest learned. 
Very many motions of hands and body tend to bring all 
objects to this point almostas persistently as earlier things tend 
to be brought to the mouth. 
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The first motions were chiefly from shoulders and hips; 
elbows and knees, hands and feet come later. If movement 
of limbs were restrained, there was great discontent, and great 
pleasure in flinging them aimlessly about, often striking eyes, 
nose, etc., till the child cried. Perhaps the new freedom of 
movement just after birth may excite or fatigue in wakly 
children and swathing may sometimes have not only thera- 
peutic but prophylactic value. Growth in function seems to 
be irregular, and now in this and now in that direction. Care- 
fully made and recorded observations of B. and G. led the 
writer to conclude that there were periods when symmetrical 
movements of both arms and legs, aud others when independ- 
ent and unsymmetrical movements of both predominated. For 
some weeks in the first half year the favorite motion of the 
legs was pounding the floor with the soles of both feet at once, 
or better yet, the wall of the room or any vertical object as if 
anticipating pressure on the feet in walking. In both B. and 
G. there were several months of decided left-handedness, when 
with a tempting object on the table exactly in front and both 
hands released at the same instant, the left would nearly al- 
ways grasp the object, and yet distinct right-handedness was 
developed later in both. If the unity of sensory impressions 
required it, there is no reason why hands and arms should not 
have learned to move as symmetrically or congruently as the 
eye-balls, or the latter to move independently like hands, as 
they do in animals with eyes so wide apart as to have differ- 
ent fields of vision. When the hand could only grasp objects 
reflexly, and before it could oppose thumband fingers and pick 
up small things, if a desired object was seen which the hand 
tried to reach, but on the way another, perhaps very differ- 
ent and distant object was accidentally touched, this the hand 
would clutch reflexly, and could let go only by a distinct effort. 
It would stick to all it touched on the way to its goal. Later 
everything seen was reached for, save where inhibiting effort 
seemed often apparent. The power to bring the hand to the 
part of the body touched comes slowly, and of the parts less 
easily touched the child has little knowledge. If a bright ob- 
ject is slowly moved around behind the infant’s head, when it 
is upright, it follows it as far as neck and eyes can turn, and 
then the object is lost. In the seventh month B. suddenly 
learned to then twist around the other way, but not nearly 
far enough, and it was months before he acquired any adequate 
knowledge of his back space. In assuming the vertical posi- 
tion, the child often lifted its head from the pillow; and 
when the child was held up, it needed much experimentation 
in balancing its head, until, in the ninth week, it could hold 
it upright, and not roll off its axis. In the early efforts to 
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sit up it usually tipped over sideways with little attempt to 
save itself; in its first walking trials its falls were mostly for- 
wards, occasionally backwards, rarely sideways. After it has 
stood by chairs and walked by theside of furniture and walls, 
its first few steps unsupported are eventful. The elbows are 
wide apart, the face set, the satisfaction at the end of the jour- 
ney great, like the first small venture of a wire dancer. Be- 
fore this, however, B. and G. had often walked a few steps at 
play, unconsciously and automatically ; but two weeks after 
this first volitional or conscious walking B. walked nearly a 
quarter of a mile at once. He gave a thing already in hand 
at command some time before he could pick up and give; 
could climb into a chair before he could turn round and sit 
down init. When learning to back off a bed he would turn 
around and back half way across it first; when first sitting 
on a stool lower than his wont, he would squat as low as his old 
chair, whine a while and then drop; could give things long 
before he could understand taking them; could run and be 
chased before he could chase; to nod, and shake head and 
hand at call were for some weeks often confused, as were 
later sir and marm, and even yes and no. If when cross he 
was told e. g., to give bread, he first started to do it mechani- 
cally, but then drew it back, and pushed my hand away, as 
if fearing that automatic obedience might get the better of vol- 
itional disobedience. 

Like the association between sight and touch, that be- 
tween vocal sounds and hearing is slowly acquired, and the 
ability to modify sensation by motor effort comes late. The 
auditory passage is not open at birth, but in a few days the 
child starts at a sudden noise and /istens within the first few 
months, and soon shows great pleasure in some noises (most 

, it seemed in kissing noises) and great displeasure and even 
fear at others. Its first thin monotonous cry, curiously in a 
lower pitch inG. than B., and sometimes sustained vigorously 
over 30 minutes, is soon differentiated, broken by ictus and 
hiatus. Ina few days prelusive grunts, whines, gasps, sighs 
appear, and the noises of hunger, pain, anger and fatigue are 
soon clearly distinguished. Crying is often the chief and best 
exercise, strengthening lungs and larynx, warming after a 
bath, aiding digestion, etc. It would be difficult, even with 
Bell’s phoic notation, or with a phonograph, to classify the 
first vocalizations of an infant. Experiences of pleasure soon 
come to differentiate more than those of pain. There is noth- 
ing immitative or onomatopoetic about them, and of course 
no impulse toward communication, but they are purely auto- 
matic. Every day there are new noises or variations. I dis- 
tinguished 63 of these in B. before he was five months old, 
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and heard nearly 40 of them made in a single morning when 
he awoke happy, earlier than usual, and lay in his crib. Sev- 
eral of these acquired a well-defined meaning, were caught by 
G. and persisted in long after the others had given place to con- 
ventional speech, e.g., ap—repulsion when things were thrown 
down; ahem=anything good; ugh=yes; eh=—designating 
anything with pointing. Their noises were too well understood 
by each other, the younger holding the older back, and per- 
haps too well heeded by nurse and mother for speediest de- 
velopment of the power to talk. The vowels é andi were 
the latest, and r and s the latest consonants. Acts and things 
were the first objects verbally designated. Old baby forms 
of words very often persisted from habit, long after the pow- 
ers to utter the word correctly was acquired, e. g., ewibub— 
elephant. Pleasure was often found in making all possible 
noises with variations of pitch, stress, etc., but whether for 
ears, voice or both, none can say. Often the talking of adults 
is imitated by prolonged jabbering, as later writing is imitated 
by prolonged quiddling with a pencil before letters are known. 
When told to say after me a list of words of two syllables, the 
first syllable was almost always repeated, e. g., Mary was wa- 
wa, always loudly spoken, for she was a big, loud-voiced girl, 
Julia = du-du ; little =th-ih; blanket—ba-ba; faster — fa- 
fa; master—ma-ma; pasture—pa-pa; naughty —na-na, 
etc., but G. from the first tried to differentiate all such sylla- 
bles. Again in the mono-syllabic stage of speech each word 
is often repeated. New sounds, inflections, stresses, sound 
metaphors and ‘‘ speech protoplasm’’ generally seems more 
abundant, and there is often more unrest just before conver- 
sational language begins its most rapid development and the 
soul takes flight in speech. None of the modern theories of 
the origin of language explains or is favored by psycho- 
genesis. Even the terms reflex, automatic, interjectional, 
onomatapoetic, are inadequate and without explanatory powers. 
The individual child may epitomize in its stages of develop- 
ment the history of the race in speech, as in so many other 
respects ontogenesis summarizes philogenesis, but we can 
never know how far this is the case because the race-history 
in this respect can never be written. It is another common 
assumption that devolution reverses the order of the stages of 
evolution. Preyer, however, goes too far in identifying the 
typical stages of decay and of growth. He finds all forms of 
aphasia, and lalopathia transiently illustrated in the speech 
learning child, from the slightest pselism, paraphasia, rhota- 
cism, to almost complete aphasia. To say that a child has 
alexia, apraxia, asemia, asymbolism, and amnesia, and 
slowly grows out of them through all the dyslalias, paralalias 
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and lalopathies as if by a process of recovery represents im- 
perfect observation of either children or aphasic patients. 
Aphasia in children as Clarus and others have shown is by 
no means a process of reversion. The ingenious attempt of 
Oehlwein to make an interjectional primer, of Réssler to ex- 
ploit this element for deaf-mute instruction, classified infant 
vocabularies like those of Holden and Haldemann studies like 
Schultze’s or Keber’s on the order of genesis of vowel or con- 
sonant sounds, as well as Preyer’s language chapters are but 
preliminary studies in a vast and newly opened field of rare 
promise for both psychology and philology. The child’s 
linguistic development does not proceed from the easy to the 
hard, according to any adult standard, but the hard, and 
often the very hard, may precede the very easy. Many 
sounds not in our language, are made and there is a quite 
marked and most interesting period when the original lan- 
guage of the individual gives way to the acquired traditional 
speech. If told to imitate the speech of an adult the child 
gazes at the eyes and never at the mouth. ‘‘Cook’’=cookey, 
e. g-, became the name for all solid food, and a book con- 
taining the picture of a cat was meaw, so all books, and a 
roll of cotton were meaw, etc., in the way so copiously illus- 
trated in the literature of apperception. Possibly the first 
conscious communication takes place, as Froébel thinks, 
when the mother first catches and holds her infant’s eye by 
smiles, nods, chirps, and chucks its chin till it grins in its at 
first ridiculously awkward way and writhes all over with joy. 
It soon manifests self-consciousness whenever it sees anoth- 
er’s eye is directed to it and often develops a passion for 
being noticed and showing off, till at one period nurse, 
mother, baby or at least dolly must look to see all the child 
does. The impulse to communicate orally and to be heard 
comes much later, and is often almost as strong a passion. 
There was very marked love of hearing adults talk even to 
each other as mere noise before a word was understood. 
There was also noticeable a stage in which the florid gestic- 
ulations and emphasis which accompanied speech declined 
as the latter grew adequate. The use of the pronoun I (=hi) 
was noticed in place of the third personal designations of 
self before the end of the third year in both B. and G. ‘‘I”’ 
preceded the use of ‘‘me,’’ and both that of ‘‘ you.”’ 

The skin seemed very sensitive at birth and to be very 
closely connected in its functions with all the somatic feelings 
and conesthesias. Touch seems not only a mother sense 
from which others are developed, but a primitive language. 
Its sensitiveness to wet, temperature, friction, slight scratches, 
ete., is exceedingly great, as if the dermal senses were devel- 
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oped but concentrated before the expansion of the skin in 
growth. A few drops of cold water during the early days of 
life cause a greater shock of surprise than the sudden stimu- 
lation of any other sense, and later even a sudden touch often 
causes a start. In no way were B. and G. so readily put to 
sleep as by being ‘‘ patted off ’’ by nurse or mother by regu- 
lar pats over the shoulder, especially if gradually slower and 
lighter. Too much holding, stroking, hugging, trotting, and 
even bathing easily fatigue, and tickling is especially inju- 
rious. Again, eye-knowledge of things is filmy and unreal 
and must always be verified and realized by touch. Hands 
and feet are known as objects, to be played with like other 
toys before the skin is known as outlining the boundaries of the 
physical self. Totheorder ‘‘ give foot’’ there is a stage when 
the child tries to pick up its own foot and give it as it woulda 
apple ; and Perez’ child was seen to offer food to its own foot 
at 22 months. Just what objects it knows in the dark by 
touch alone would be an interesting study itself. 

Much of the spontaneous play of young children is mani- 
festly co-ordinating their own senses with each other, and with 
movements and is therefore self-education of the purest and 
most rapid type. Where but one sense can reach there is 
little knowledge which requires for completion a paralax 
from two or more. B. while sitting on the floor early in the 
second year let a fork fall 52 times in the course of 15 min- 
utes, and on another occasion struck a board with a wooden 
mallet 42 times winking each time at the noise. G. had no 
such noise-hunger which in B. suggested the ‘‘light-hunger’’ 
which makes partially blind children rub their eyes in the 
passion to stimulate the opticnerve. As the physical growth 
of children does not appear to be uniform in all directions 
but to focus now upon one function and now upon another, to 
be now rapid and now to be slow or to intermit entirely, 
so habits break out suddenly from no one knows where, grow 
irresistably strong and then die off and leave no trace, save 
perhaps in the better development of some function; so plays 
and toys come and go like fashions with adults. At one 
time everything that could be held must be struck against 
something else, or it must be dropped, or at one time thrown 
out the window. The car play was perhaps most violent and 
lasted in all several years. Everything must be placed in 
rows, chairs, foot-stools, books, dolls, stones, kitchen uten- 
sils, toilet articles, blocks, toy soldiers, and even bits of 
paper, everything that could make a series of things like or 
even unlike, especially if they could be pushed at one end, or 
tied and dragged to make a ‘‘ chu-chu”’ or railway train. A 
boy’s passion for animals is like a girl’s for dolls. An ele- 
phant which B. saw being made of brown cloth, stuffed with 
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cotton and with two buttons for eyes was his almost constant 
companion in bed or on rides, etc. It must be stood beside 
him to see all his play and games, was horse, dog, locomo- 
tive and pillow till three were worn out. B. loved big toys 
and G. nice and generally little ones. For a short time 
a straight iron stove hook was a favorite doll. A distinct 
and new pleasure was noticed when the hand found 
and could explore bags, pockets, etc., where the eye could 
not go. Passions for tearing paper, for turning a wheel, for 
swinging doors and gates, for putting things in other things, 
e. g., picking daisy and clover heads in a pail or spooning 
sand into it were strong with R. but soon passed. 

Fatigue, which showed itself in more rapidly changing 
moods, frettiness, etc., was often relieved by a darkened room, 
a wonted crib from which exit was impossible and with the 
simplest oldest toys, where the child would play alone for an 
hour with perfect content after it had become intolerable in 
the excitement of the nursery. Up to well into school life B. 
was somehow more prompt, cheerful and exact in obedience 
if he was lifted and pulled about occasionally in play,—the 
mere application of the muscular strength of the father having 
a salutary moral effect. Just as there are physical evolution 
series such as suck, bite, chew, lap; or sit, creep, stand, 
walk, run, jump, hop; or move hands, grasp, hold, oppose 
the thumb, etc., so there are moral series which go back to 
the very modes and motives of the mother before the child is 
born, are rooted in her instinct the later unfoldment of which 
seems often as marvelous as the child’s development, and 
which are registered first the primordial language of touch, 
rythms, motions, etc., during the long period when her very 
presence suggests the realization ofall possible desires. B. hated 
his cool baths, and the nurse talked, tried every diversion and 
heeded his every cry. The father once bathed him, silent, and 
heeding no cries. He at first screamed as usual, then was 
surprised that nothing that he could do availed, and in three 
days submitted without a whimper. He loved to parody dis- 
obedience in many ways as far as he dared. A command, do 
this, or do not do it, was regarded at first as a sort of trick, 
to be done for or in a moment. At first a command could be 
understood to hold for only a few seconds, and only very grad- 
ually with the development if the child’s ideas of time could 
it be known to apply to longer and larger periods, and the 
idea of all day, to-morrow, never come very late, and the 
child’s memory seems to be first from moment to moment, then 
from hour to hour, month to month, and only very late for 
life. So of space the child’s obedience often seemed about 
inversely as the square of the distance, or the loudness of the 
voice, G. however, generally obeyed much further off than B. 
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Quite apart from changing moods, it seems as if obstinacy and 
independence, as shown, e. g., in running away, in breaking 
through well known prohibitions, love of novelty, impatience 
with old plays, etc., broke out in spells, like sudden new 
habits. Prohibition of forbidden acts was first taught by 
saying no-no and patting or snapping the cheek, then no-no 
with a touch, then alone was enough, then the father’s pres- 
ence and attention, then the mother’s no-no, ete. At first 
no-no when understood seemed to sever the relation with the 
present and usually caused the effort and desire to kiss and 
be atoned. When G. was crying and a parent looked at her 
smiling a curious conflict of vocal noises soon occurred, half 
ery and half laugh, till in afew moments the mood was re- 
versed and only the laugh was left. Nearly the same reversal 
occurred if when crying G. was told to sing, a merry trick 
she had learned. For along time G. could not be out of sight 
of mother or nurse for a moment. She was powerless to 
amuse herself alone, and to see a door shut on her alone was 
like being shut out of heaven. To be out of doors was, how- 
ever, greatly desired. The distance G. would permit herself 
to be taken from the back steps and creep to and into the door 
where the nurse stood, and not cry was inversely as fatigue 
and directly as growing and strength and good temper. The 
impressions of a new and strange room seemed greater than 
that of all out doors itself. The early interests were only in 
near things, and distant objects hardly existed. Not only 
were even parents not known at a little distance even with- 
out the estranging disguise of hat or bonnet, but there was at 
first no idea that the voice must be raised to be heard a short 
distance away, and later the voice was raised absurdly loud to 
reach a little ways. 

Very marked were the differences between B. andG. The 
latter very early felt the influence of clean clothes, and especi- 
ally of a white dress and put on her best behaviour with it. 
This was hardly noticed in B. G. loved nice, fine and especi- 
ally soft things, and was much attached to her favorite pillow, 
spoke earlier than B., was far fonder of being carried, being 
amused, riding and passive states generally, was less interested 
in distant things, in self actively, and things that appealed to 
sight alone, but was devoted almost exclusively to things im- 
mediately about her. It took G. long to get used to new toys 
and games, and to fully enjoy them. She must talk of all she 
saw, did or was done to her, automatically even if attending 
to other things. This habit of mechanically saying what she 
was doing often attracted attention to forbidden acts. Being 
thus fully used to a set of acts she did not easily tire of re- 
peating them, while B. wearied of everything and was always 
in quest of novelty. G. was more influenced by general sur- 
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roundings and less interested in special things and less able 
to select them out for attention, used all she played with with 
great gentleness, was never destructive of toys like B. Her 
story passion was far less intense than B.’s, and she could 
not attend to a new object as long, but imitated words and 
acts better, had earlier and greater interest in colors Learn- 
ing to blow may mark the first idea of action at a distance, 
and learning the action of a string, as e. g., to pull the watch 
from the father’s pocket by the chain, the first idea of cause, 
but both these G. understood earlier than B. G. was more 
automatic, conservative and sympathetic than B., her noises 
and words always less rough and emphatic. 

For a long time there was no trace of anything that could 
be called will. The loudest noise, the brightest light the fast- 
est motion always drew the attention, and interest could be 
diverted from anything to anything else, about equally well. 
Every movement seemed either automatic or reflex, and the 
entire objective world seemed to have only a most hazy and in- 
termittent existence. Latter, fatigue, dysphoria eliminated 
the external world in sleep, which at first filled nine-tenths 
of the time, while in spontaneous crying the. world outside the 
child’s subjective sensations is easily eclipsed and ceases to ex- 
ist forit. The special sensations seemed to unfold out of gen- 
eral feeling, —Gemeingefihl—and the world of sight and touch, 
hearing and speech, and motion, ete., gradually differen- 
tiated into different object systems, and different senses were 
woven and meshed together like tender twigs of braided and 
intertwisted shrubs. To urge sharp adult distinctions here, 
and speak of synthesis of many ego’s to imagine any sharp 
lines of cleavage between conscious and nonconscious, self and 
not self, thought and speech, apriori and aposteriori in the 
sense of deciding these old issues as commonly stated in fa- 
vor of either party as opposed to the other can already be pro- 
nounced impossible and absurd. It is rather a new formulation 
of problems here that impends. The complexity of the child’s 
nature even during the first three years is amazing, and only 
the laborious comparison of many special and painstaking ob- 
servations can yield results of value. 

Most of the best observations of infants trace them into the 
third year, or perhaps through it and there stop. The senses 
have filled the mind with impressions of primary and second- 
ary qualities of matter, the disparate sensations and the at 
first independent reflexes are co-ordinated with each other 
and with movements, and volition has arisen out of automa- 
tism, and there have been but few careful and special studies 
of the second triennus of life. Child life has grown far too 
complex for most individual observers. It is the study of 
children of school age that is of most practical importance 
for pedagogy. 
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THE CONTENTS OF CHILDREN’S MINDS ON ENTER- 
ING SCHOOL. 





By G. STANLEY HALL. 





In Oct. 1869 the Berlin Pedagogical Verein issued a circu- 
lar inviting teachers to investigate the individuality of chil- 
dren on entering the city schools so far as it was represented 
by ideas of their environment. Individuality in children it 
was said differed in Berlin not only from that of children in 
smaller cities or in the country, but surroundings caused 
marked differences in culture-capacity in different wards. 
Although concepts from the environment were only one 
important cause of diversity of individuality, this cause 
once determined, inferences could be drawn to other 
causes. It was expected that although city children would 
have an experience of moving things much larger than 
country children, they would have noticed very little of 
things at rest, that tonames like fores¢, e. g., they, with an ex- 
perience only with parks, would attach a very different set of 
concepts from those of the country child. The fact that 
country children who entered city schools behind city child- 
ren caught up with them so readily was due to the fact that 
early school methods as well as matter of instruction were 
better adapted to country children. Conversation with 
children in collecting the statistical materials would, it was 
predicted, tend to interesting and surprising results. 
When asked what mountain (Berg) they had ever seen, all 
the girls in an upper class of a grammar school said Pfeff- 
erberg, the name of a beer-house near by, and for all, Berg 
was a place of amusement. This would cause an entire group 
of geographical ideas to miscarry. Others knowing the words 
pond or lake only from artificial ponds or lakes in the park, 
thought these words designated water holders, which might 
or might not have water in them. A preliminary survey 
showed that many children in each city school had never 
seen important monuments, squares, gardens, etc., near their 
own home and school-house, and few knew the important 
features of their city at large. With the method of geographi- 
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cal instruction in vogue that begins with the most immediate 
surroundings and widens in concentric circles to city, country, 
fatherland, etc., these gaps in knowledge made havoc. School 
) walks and excursions, object lesson material, as well as the 
subject matter of reading, writing, etc., should be regulated s U 
by the results of such inquiry. This circular, which was ac- 
companied by a list of points for inquiry, ended by invoking 
general and hearty personal co-operation. It was not suffi- 
cient to have seen a hare, a squirrel, etc., but the hare must 
have been seen running wild, the squirrel in a tree, sheep 
grazing, the stork on its nest, the swan swimming, chickens 
with the hen, the lark must be singing, the butterfly, snail, 
lark, ete., must be in a natural environment. The returns for 
13 of the 84 schools of Berlin were worthless. Other tests a 
suggested but not reported on, were colors, knowledge of 
money, weights and measures; how many have seen a soldier, 
sailor, peasant, jew, moor, or a shoemaker, carpenter, plas- 
terer, watchmaker, printer, painter, etc., at work; how many 
knew how bread was made out of grain; where stockings 
came from; how many could repeat correctly a spoken sen- 
tence, say a poem by heart, sing something, repeat a musical 
note, had attended a concert, have a cat, dog, or bird, etc. 
As an essential object of these inquiries was to distinguish 
the concepts which children brought to school from those 
acquired there, returns made some weeks or months after the 
children entered school had little value, yet were worked up 
with the rest. The very slight interest shown by teachers in 
making these inquiries was also remarked. As only 
about one third of a minute for each question to each 
child was the time taken, there could be no collateral ques- 
tioning, so that confusion and misunderstanding no doubt 
invalidated many returns. 

The sources of error to be constantly guarded against are 
errors in counting, imagination, or embarrassment of the 
children. When the answers were taken in class nearly 
twice as many children asserted knowledge of the concept as 
when they were taken in groups of 8 to 10. Nearly half the 
boys and more than half the girls on entering school had 
never seen to know by name any one of the following con- 
spicuous objects in Berlin: Lustgarten, Unter den Linden, 
Wilhelmplatz, Gensdarmenmarkt, or the Brandenburg gate. 
From the large number of returns, those from 2238 children 
just entering school seem to have been pretty complete for 75 
questions; but other returns were usable for a part of the 
questions, and some for other questions, so that in the tables 
the number of children is recorded on the uniform basis of 
10,000. Arranged in the order of frequency the first Berlin 
table is as follows: 
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Dwelling, 
Father’s business, 
Name of father, 
Firmament, “jy 
Tempest (day), 
Rainbow, 

Sphere, 


Moon, 

Swan, 

Butterfly, 

Clouds, 

Fish, 

Unter den Linden, 
Menagerie, 
Square, 

Evening sky, 
Hasenheide, 

Frog, 

Circle, 

Snail, 

Sunset, 

Meadow, 
Alexander Sq., 
Triangle, 
Corn-field, 
Zodlogical Gardens, 
Frederick’s Grove, 
Herd of Sheep, 
Pleasure Garden, 
Forest, 

City Hall, 
Morning sky, 


9026 
8945 
8517 
8145 
7873 
7770 
7623 
7435 
7399 
7265 
7015 
6957 
6323 
6215 
6175 
6028 
5925 
5853 
5590 
5496 
5474 
5384 
5121 
5085 
4991 
4750 
4625 
4607 
4366 
4182 
4062 
4057 
3887 
3870 
3861 
3646 
3615 
3592 
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Squirrel, 
Brandenburg Gate, 
Kreuzberg, 
Castle of King, 
Village, 

Tempest (night), 
Mountain, 
Museum, 
Cuckoo, 
Treptow, 
Sunrise, 
Gensdarmenmarkt, 
Stork, 

Palace of King, 
Mushroom, 

Oak, 

Plough, 

Sleet, 

Moss, 

Hare, 

Stralau, 
Harvest, 

Dew, 

Wilhelm’s Platz, 
Lake, 

Arsenal. 

Scotch fir, 


Whortle-berry, 
Birch, 
Rummelsberg, 
Park for Invalids, 
River, 

Hazel shrub, 
Botanical Garden, 
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3579 
3467 
3454 
3423 
3374 
3347 
3248 
3222 
3137 
3065 
3052 
2909 
2887 
2886 
2855 
2641 
2636 
2493 
2484 
2466 
2453 
2368 
2364 
2158 
2078 
1957 
1828 
1796 
1702 
1667 
1640 
1318 
1242 
1135 
1122 

907 

527 


Thus, e. g., out of 10,000 children, 9026 had the idea of dwel- 
lings, while but 527 had any idea of the Botanical Garden. 


The same returns otherwise presented are as follows: 
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Boys. 

I'wo 7478 
Three, 7478 
Four, 7279 
Triangle, 4274 
Square, 5424 

. Area of Circle, 4750 
Sphere, 7684 

. Cube, 6971 
- Moon, 6043 
. Sunrise. 3410 
. Sunset, 4925 
. Firmament, 8382 


. Tempest (day), 7613 





Girls. 


7380 
7298 
7247 
4036 
5537 
5312 
7544 
6970 
6438 
2590 
4237 
7840 
8209 


Children Children 
from from from 

Families. Kinderg’n. Refuges. 
7436 8223 7113 
7418 7355 7344 
7224 8258 7067 
4078 5484 4111 
5230 7484 5681 
4818 6645 5081 
7576 8516 7483 
6800 8064 7159 
6067 8000 6144 
3194 2710 2633 
4739 4516 4226 
8012 8645 8476 
7776 9226 7760 


Children Children 


alto- 
gether. 
7435 
7399 
7265 
4182 
5474 
4991 
7623 
6957 
6215 
3052 
4635 
8145 
7873 
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Boys. 

14. Tempest(night)3188 
15. Dew, 2331 
16. Clouds, 6090 
17. Hail, 6606 
18. Sleet, 2847 
19. Rainbow, 7708 
20. Evening sky, 5567 
21. Morning sky, 3497 
22. Hare, 2482 
23. Squirrel, 3878 
24. Stork, 3212 
25. Swan, 6757 
26. Cuckoo, 3545 
27. Lark, 2220 
28. Frog, 5551 
29. Fish, 6852 
30. Butterfly, 7128 
31. Snail, 4877 
32. Birch, 1531 
33. Seotch fir, 2205 
34. Oak, 2625 
35. Willow, 2157 
36. Hazel Shrub, 1055 
37. Whortle berry, 1792 
38. Sedge (reed), 1840 
39. Mushroom, 3204 
40. Moss, 2688 
41. Pleasure 

Garden, 4021 
42. Unter den 

Linden, 6122 
43. Wilhelm’s 

Platz, 2696 
44, Alexander 

Platz, 4084 
45. Gensdarmen- 

markt, 3450 
46. Brandenburg 

Gate, 3885 
47. Castle, 3465 
48. King’s Palace, 3180 
49. Museum, 3450 
50. Arsenal, 2165 
51. City Hall, 3703 


. Frederick’s 


Grove, 3600 
Menagerie, 5964 


. Zodlogical G., 4346 
. Botanical G., 452 
. Kreuzberg, 4179 


57. Hasenheide, 5780 
58. Park, 1301 
59. Treptow, 3196 
60. Stralau, 2840 
61. Rummelsberg, 1459 
62. Drove of Sheep,4005 
63. Corn field, 4322 


Girls, 


3509 
2395 


3695 
3726 


Children 
from 


Families. 


3224 
2455 
5727 
7055 
2382 
7667 
5303 
3545 
2473 
3170 
2897 
5976 
3048 
1739 
4879 
5691 
5503 
4612 
1339 
1770 
2776 
1703 

927 
1564 
1655 
2539 
2867 


3800 
5436 


2345 


3479 
5121 


3127 
2515 
1248 
3739 
4012 
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Children Children 
from from 
Kinderg’n. Refuge. 
4194 3510 
2323 2032 
6581 6443 
7677 6628 
2194 3025 
9355 7598 
6065 5450 
4128 3580 
3097 2217 
4903 4665 
3290 2702 
7032 6628 
4129 3118 
2258 1848 
6323 5427 
6968 6074 
8258 7229 
5484 5012 
1355 1229 
2065 1963 
2451 2194 
1742 1501 
1032 762 
2645 1570 
2581 1570 
3419 2610 
3355 1963 
5032 3672 
6129 5982 
1935 1524 
3935 3946 
3032 2841 
4774 3303 
4192 3510 
3613 3002 
3935 3880 
2839 2032 
5935 3557 
2710 4203 
6516 6028 
6323 4503 
1161 416 
4065 3141 
6194 4734 
1355 1709 
4065 2469 
2387 2240 
903 1339 
4323 4203 
4194 4203 


Children 
alto- 
gether. 
3347 
2364 
5925 
7015 
2493 
7770 
5384 
3592 
2466 
3579 
2887 
6175 
3137 
1796 
5085 
5853 
6028 
4750 
1318 
1828 
2641 
1667 
907 
1640 
1702 
2855 


2484 
3861 
5590 
2158 
4366 
2909 


3467 
3423 
2886 
3222 
1957 
3615 


3887 
5496 
4057 

527 
3454 
5121 
1135 
3065 
2453 
1242 
3870 
4062 


—— =e 
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Children Children. Children Children 
Boys. Girls. from from from alto- 
Families. Kinderg’n. Refuge. gether. 


64. Potato field, 6265 6397 6303 6323 6397 6323 


65. Village, 3672 2989 3364 3419 3395 3374 
66. Plough, 3283 1801 2570 3290 2656 2636 
67. Harvests, 2744 1883 2315 2323 2587 2368 
68. Dwelling, 9120 8905 9103 9355 8612 9026 
69. Name of father,8136 9007 8830 8065 7483 8517 
70. Position ‘* 8652 9324 9194 8968 7991 8945 
71. Mountain, 3402 3050 3067 4645 3441 3248 
72. Forest, 4036 3142 3555 4194 3418 3646 
73. Meadow, 5004 4096 4467 4645 5127 4607 
74. Lake, 2451 1586 2055 2000 2171 2078 
75. River, 1126 1115 1194 968 901 1122 


This table shows that out of 10,000 boys, 7478 on entering 
the Berlin schools have an idea of the number two, out of 
10,000 girls 7380 have it, out of 10,000 children of both sexes 
indiscriminately, 7436 have it, ete. Here the concepts are 
arranged in systematic order. Mathematics, 1-8; astronomi- 
cal, 9-13; meteorological, 13-21; animals, 22-31; plants, 
32-40; local geography, 41-61; and miscellaneous. Of three 
fourths of these concepts as objects more girls are ignorant 
than boys, and those who had not been in the kindergarten 
were more ignorant than those who had. Some of these 
objects were doubtless known but had not acquired a name 
for the child; others they had seen but had not had their atten- 
tion called to. fi is often said that girls are morelikely to excel 
boys in learnihg concepts the more general these concepts are. 
Perhaps we may also assume that the most common concepts 
are acquired before those possessed by a few individuals 
only. The greater the number of concepts in the test lists 
the more boys seemed to excel girls. The easy and widely 

/ diffused concepts are commonest among girls, the harder and 


| more special or exceptional ones are commonest among boys. 


The girls clearly excelled only in the following concepts: 
name and calling of the father, thunder-shower, rainbow, 
hail, potato field, moon, square, circle, Alexander Square, 
Frederick’s Woods, morning-red, oak, dew, and Botanical 
Garden. Of all the children the sphere was known to 76 per 
cent., the cube to 69 per cent., the square to 54 per cent., the 
circle to 49 per cent., the triangle to 41 per cent. The girls 
excel in space concepts and boys in numbers. Girls excel 
in ideas of family, house, and thunder storms, children from 
houses of refuge had more concepts than children from fami- 
lies, and those from kindergartens excelled both. The child’s 
characteristic question, ‘‘ what is that?’’ is so poorly answered 
at home that he comes to school so poor in concepts that in- 
struction must either operate with words, or use pictures, 
orgo back to nature. Thus text books and other means of 
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instruction assume a knowledge which the child does not 
possess, and it is hard to find those well adapted to a given 
Thus object lessons, excursions, etc., are sug- 
gested as first steps to fill the gaps in the child’s knowledge. 

The following table shows the relative number of children a. 
who knew four Bible stories and four 
fairy tales. 


population. 


God, 
Christ, 


Bible Stories, 


Prayers and 


Songs, 
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Boys, 
7827 
6757 
3743 


5400 


Schneewittchen, 2173 
Rothkaéppchen, 2427 


Dornréschen, 
Aschenbrédel, 


563 
1784 


Average. 


Religious, 


Fairy Tales, 


5852 
1734 


Thus girls excel 


in the kindergarten. 


5067 6927 
4217 5818 
1453 2727 
4647 65078 
3009 2436 
3664 2800 
1044 661 
2897 2182 
3846 5138 
2654 2020 


Kinder- 

. garten. 
5935 
5355 
2258 


5613 
4387 
4581 
1871 
3871 


4790 
3677 


Refuges. All. 
5704 6633 
6104 5648 
2979 2744 
4850 5041 
2263 2538 
3025 2967 

808 773 
2032 2270 
4659 5021 
2032 4 =2137 


in fairy tales and boys 


God, and Schneewittchen than Christ. 


to them, or sing a song, than girls. 
came from the richer, refuge children from the poorer class, 
while parents between these extremes occupy themselves most 
The better off the parents the stiller and 
less imitative the child, is a law suggested by the statistics 


with their children. 
of abilities. 


child has. 


Not only method but choice and arrangement 
of the material of instruction depend on the knowledge the 
Further investigations on narrower and more 
closely related subjects should be chosen. 
closely related points is suggested as the best method, and 
every teacher could occasionally complete such inventories in 


_his or her room. 


In Germany it is more common than in our country to con- 
nect songs, poetry, reading and object lessons, instruction in 
history, geography, botany, geology and other elementary 
branches with the immediate locality. A school geography 
of Leipzic, e. g., begins with the school house and yard, the 
street, with cross sections of it to show drainage, gas, etc., 
and then widens out into the world by concentric circles. 
Stated holiday walks conducted by teachers for educational 
purposes and for making collections for the school rooms are 


in religious con- 
cepts. As the opportunities to learn both would not proba- 
bly differ much, there seems here a difference of disposition. 
God and Christ were better learned at home and the tales best 
Rothkappchen was better known than 
More boys could 
repeat sentences said to them, or sing musical phrases sung 





of Grimm’s favorite 


Per cent. 


Boys. Girls. 
60.7 39.3 
61.6 38.4 
72. 28. 
53.7 46.6 
41.9 658.1 P 
39.8 60.2 
35. 65. 
38. 61.9 
60.3 39.7 
39.5 60.5 





Kindergarten children 


Six to twelve 
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more common. The psychic peculiarities of different school 
districts of Berlin seemed to be influenced surprisingly by 
locality. 

In 1879 Dr. K. Lange urged that a six years child has 
learned already far more than a student learns in his entire 
university course. ‘‘These six years have been full of ad- 
vancement like the six days of creation.’’ Concrete con- 
ceptions have been accumulated in vast numbers and the 
teacher must not assume that a ¢abula rasa is before him. 
Both this and the presumption of too much knowledge would 
be to build upon sand. Children have experienced and 
learned far more than they can put into words; hence again 
the need of cross-questioning. Lange’s table below was based 
on 500 children entering the city schools of Plauen, and 300 
entering 21 country schools in out-lying districts, and the 
figures represent the per cents of those having the concept. 


Questions or Concept. City Children. Country Children. 
1. Seen the sun rise, 18 42 
2. Seen the sun set, 23 58 
3. Seen the moon and stars, 84 82 
4. Seen and heard lark, 20 7 
5. Fish swimming wild, 72 83 
6. Been to a pond, 51 86 
7. Been to a brook or river, 71 82 
8. Been on high hill or mountain, 48 74 
9. Been in a forest, 63 86 
10. Knows an oak, 18 57 
11. Seen a corn or wheatfield, 64 92 
12. Knows how bread comes from grain, 28 63 
13. Seen a shoemaker at work, 79 80 
14. Seen a carpenter at work, 55 62 
15. Seen a mason at work, 86 92 
16. Been in a church, 50 49 
17. Knows aught of the dear God, 51 66 


Only 43 per cent. of the city children had ever been to any 
other town or village, only 18 per cent. had seen the castle 
near by, and knowledge of colors was as follows, beginning 
with those best known and ending with the least known: 
black, white, red, green, blue, yellow. The ignorance of 
city children shows the utility of school excursions. Girls had 
seen, heard and experienced less than boys of all the seven- 
teen subjects of enquiry save the ‘‘ dear God,’’ of whom they 
knew more than the boys. Little is told of Lange’s methods, 
or whether or how far they led to a modification of the ele- 


mentary curriculum. 


It was with the advantages of many suggestions and not a 
few warnings from these attempts that the writer undertook, 





See Die Vorstellungekreis Unserer Sechsjihrigen Kleinen. ‘Allg. 
Schul-Zeitung. Jena, 1879, p. 327 et seq. 
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soon after the opening of the Boston schools in September, 
1880, to make out a list of questions suitable for obtaining an 
inventory of the contents of the minds of children of average 
intelligence on entering the primary schools of that city. 
This was made possible by the liberality of Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw, who detailed four excellent teachers from her compre- 
hensive system of kindergartens to act as special questioners 
under the writer’s direction, and by the co-operation of Miss 
L. B. Pingree, their superintendent. All the local and many 
other of the German questions were not suitable to children 
here, and the task of selecting those that should be so, 
though perhaps not involving quite so many perplexing con- 
siderations as choosing an equally long list of ‘‘ normal 
words,’’ was by no means easy. They must not be too 
familiar nor too hard and remote, but must give free and 
easy play to thought and memory. But especially, to yield 
most practical results, they should lie within the range of 
what children are commonly supposed or at least desired or 
expected, by teachers and by those who write primary text- 
books and prescribe courses of instruction, to know. Many 
preliminary half-days of questioning small groups of children 
and receiving suggestions from many sources, and the use of 
many primers, object-lesson courses, etc., now in use in this 
_ country, were necessary before the first provisignal list of one 
hundred and thirty-four questions was printed The problem 
first had in mind was strictly practical; viz., what may Bos- 
ton children be, by their teachers, assumed to know and 
have seen when they enter school; although other purposes 
more psychological shaped other questions used later 

The difficulties and sources of possible error in the' use of 
such questions are many. Not only are children prone to 
imitate others in their answers without stopping to think and 
give an independent answer of their own, but they often love 
to seem wise, and, to make themselves interesting, state what 
seems to interest us without reference to truth, divining the 
lines of our interest with a subtlety we do not suspect; if 
absurdities are doubted by the questioner they are some- 
times only the more protested by the children; the fac- 
ulties of some are benumbed and perhaps their tongues 
tied by bashfulness, while others are careless, listless, 
inattentive, and answer at random. Again, many ques- 
tioners are brusque, lacking in sympathy or tact, or real 
interest or patience in the work, or perhaps regard it as 
trivial or fruitless. These and many other difficulties seemed 
best minimized by the following method, which was finally 
settled upon and, with the co-operation of Mr. E. P. Seaver, 
superintendent of the Boston schools, put into operation. 
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The four trained and experienced kindergarten teachers were 
employed by the hour to question three children at a time in 
the dressing-room of the school by themselves alone, so as 
not to interrupt the school-work. No constraint was used, 
and, as several hours were necessary to finish each set, 
changes and rests were often needful, while by frequent cor- 
respondence and by meetings with the writer to discuss de- 
tails and compare results uniformity of method was sought. 
The most honest and unembarrassed child’s first answer to a di- 
rect question, e. g., whether it has seen a cow, sheep, etc., must 
rarely or never be taken without careful cross-questioning, a 
stated method of which was developed respecting many objects. 
If the child says it has seen a cow, but when asked its size 
points to its own finger-nail or hand and says, so 67g, as not un- 
frequently occurs, the inference is that it has at most only 
seen a picture of a cow, and thinks its size reproduced therein, 
and accordingly he is set down as deficient on that question. 
If, however, he is correct in size, but calls the color blue, 
does not know it as the source of milk, or that it has horns 
or hoofs,—several errors of the latter order were generally 
allowed. A worm may be said to swim on the ground, 
‘butchers to kill only the bad animals, ete.; but when hams 
are said to grow on trees or in the ground, or a hill is 
described as a /ump of dirt, or wool as growing on hens, as 
sometimes occurs, deficiency is obvious. Thus many other 
visual and other notions that seem to adults so simple that 
they must be present to the mind with some completeness or 
not at all, are in a process of gradual acquisition, element by 
element, in the mind of a child, so that there must sometimes 
be confessedly a certain degree of arbitrariness in saying, as, 
except in cases of peculiar uncertainty, the questioners at- 
tempted to do, that the child has the concept or does not 
have it. Men’s first names seemed to have designated single 
striking qualities, but once applied, they become general or 
specific names according to circumstances. \ Again, very few 
children knew that a tree had bark, leaves, trunk, and roots ; 
but very few indeed had not noticed a tree enough for our 
‘<pass.’’ Without specifying further details, it may suffice 
here to say that the child was given the benefit of every 
doubt and credited with knowledge wherever its ignorance 
was not so radical as to make a chaos of what instruction and 
most primary text-books are wont to assume. It is impor- 
tant also to add that the questioners were requested to report 
manifest gaps in the child’s knowledge in its own words, 
reproducing its syntax, pronunciation, ete. 
About sixty teachers besides the four examiners made re- 
turns from three or more children each. Many of their 
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returns, however, are incomplete, careless, or show internal 
contradictions, and can be used only indirectly to control 
results from the other sources. From more than twice that 
number two hundred of the Boston children were selected as 
the basis of the following table. For certain questions and 
for many statistical purposes this number is much too small 
to yield very valuable results, but where, as in the majority 
of cases, the averages of these children taken by fifties have 
varied less than ten per cent., it is safe to infer that the figures 
have considerable representative worth and far more than 
they could have if the percentages were small. The precau- 
tions that were taken to avoid schools where the children 
come from homes representing extremes of either culture or 
ignorance, or to balance deviations from a preliminary con- 
jecture averaged in one direction by like deviations in the 
other, and also to select from each school-room with the 
teacher’s aid only children of average capacity and to dis- 
miss each child found unresponsive or not acquainted with 
the English language, give to the percentages, it is believed, 
a worth which without these and other precautions to this end 
only far larger numbers could yield. 

The following table shows the general results for a number 
of those questions which admit of categorical answers, only 
negative results being recorded ; the italicized questions in 
the ‘‘ miscellaneous ”’ class being based on only from forty to 
seventy-five children, the rest on two hundred, or in a few 
cases, on two hundred and fifty. 

In 1883, shortly after my own tables, as below, were pub- 
lished, Superintendent I. M. Greenwood of Kansas City tested 
678 children of the lowest primary class in that city, of whom 
47 were colored, with some of my questions. I here print his 
percentages in the last two columns. In his state children 
are admitted to school at six, but his tests were made in 
March, April, May, or after some seven months more of school 
life, and probably at greater age. 


NAME OF THE OBJECT Per CENT. oF CHILDREN 
oF CONCEPTION. IGNORANT OF IT. 
In Boston. In Kansas City. 
White. Colored. 

NN. Aeris as ea Ge eet oe 80. 59.4 66. 
ag eos eke a, Oe me 77. 47.3 59. 
NN 8 vi. 55a, HH es eww sen ae 72.5 
I Ban res rk, tk, sen ty oh a. See ees ei ae dh ee 65.5 21.5 19.1 
Rc 3a: Sgr ie ry. Si we ws Us. ke Gen 63. 15. 4.2 
RRR aa: ora G tes abe) ews: ves Co a 62. 
Mi a. Sk 6-3) 1 ee es ea he ce 60.5 30.6 10.6 
EE See on Sree ee ee 57.5 
eS ae 6-4 ak wh aw oe 54. 3.5 


ernge ge Nee cent t Pete oO Sever ie pane an ot oe . 7.27 4.2 
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NAME OF THE OBJECT 
OF CONCEPTION. 


Pzr CENT. oF CHILDREN 
IGNORANT OF IT. 


In Boston. 
White. 

Sa ee a ee 2.7 

RM s 6 a a & Ss ee we ve wo 47.5 £7 

NN Ss Ga ea RR we Se 33.5 5 

ee ee 22 A) 

ae a eee ee 20.5 5 

SS a eee 19. l 

MS 2. 4.6 8-3-3 oe ww ee word 18.5 5.2 

Growing wheat ............ 92.5 23.4 

ee . 91.5 52.4 

POEUN So G4 RS oD ww we 89 

I kes. < can" 6! 6, 6 SK ee aS 89. 

CGPOWING OAS 5. tt 87.5 

I G4 oa), KS. Ki SS ee we 87 62.2 

RC ss ie ee we ; sm a ae 65.6 

ae ee eee 83. 31.2 

Growing moss. . Riad feas- 8. ee 81.5 30.7 
si strawberries ......... 78.5 26.5 
es a 74. 
us _ era 
5 blueberries. ......... 67.5 
“ blackberries. ........ 66. 

" Cas ee. a el me a 65.5 
ee a 64. 
Plantedaseed.........-0... 63. 

Peaches ona tree. ..... oa =e 

Growing potatoes ........... 61. 
= buttercup... .... .. .55.5 
ae ee 54. 
ee ee ae 53. 

- GQMMOMON.. 2. 6 se tw 52. 

: ae ae 46. 

z Ces > & we G8 Se eS 32. 

ee a ne 21. 

Where are the child’s ribs ....... 90.5 13.6 
ss i ——_ aaa, 26. 
sn - a eee 80. 18.5 
53 55 * WI 6s 6 ee aw % 70.5 3. 
5 © <Cas ale a-é ws % SS 65.5 14.1 
sa eS EE Sa wt ae wa oes 14. 
‘ a. 45. 14. 
- ‘© knuckles... ......., 36. 2.9 
. i CS gk Ss 6 oe Sw 25. 1.5 

Knows right and left hand... .... 21.5 : 
= eae a a ek we ae 18. 5 
7 ME 6 eso Ga ks 4 4 4S 15. 5 
wee | a ee eee 13.5 1.1 
steer eee er ee  @ 1.6 
Chae & oe Kaw SR SS 6. 27.2 

Se a er 78. 39.1 

What seasonitis............ 75.5 31.8 

hk ee WK SOG es Bd Bb 73. 13.6 
ot, ee. 65. 10.3 
oP ces sick th tee? Sey seas 56.5 16.6 
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In Kansas City. 


Colored. 


66. 
89.8 


= GO or 
mt SAS 
md hm 


i o 
D> ie 


> oe 
io Nb 


45.9 


70.2 
56.1 
18.1 

2.1 
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NAME OF THE OBJECT Per CENT. OF CHILDREN 


OF CONCEPTION. 


CHILDREN’S MINDS 


IGNORANT OF IT. 


In Boston. 

ite. 
PRs: is eG Ss. we eee he - 53.5 19.5 
er ar et al ae ee eee 35. 7.3 
TRAD a3? 5S is) nk ae, te) we 3. 
Pe WRN a5, oe Agate te cae hae, wa a 26. 

Conception of anisland......... 87.5 

sa an | er. 

sig o woods... ...«.. .688 

a5 ae | eres 

i 59 | Aer eee: 

“ - | eters: 

Be = MOOG + 6s a « es 

si = SPURROP 06 6. 5 vs 

si e square . i aw oe, 

5 =) GON is 6 eo 16: ot 5 eee 

ee MEMORY GG. 6. «2 2 8 es se 5 SO 

<  “aaeerres> 17. 

ss Be RMI oink 5 9 kote! el 
Seen watchmaker at work. ..... . 68. 30.1 
BUS Tene ay ook a GS ay Wve a a ot 65. 20.8 
ie ee Re ee 13.9 
BR MEAS, ine, 6d. wpa soe ee 7.3 
Oe NE as 8 ao Kure ¢ ei mae. oni 5. 
‘* bricklayer at work... °°. 445 10.1 
‘¢ shoemaker at work. ..... . . 25. 8.7 
ea) 3 ea ater Raa ie fae 12. 18.4 

Knows green by name. ....... . 15. 

ae A OP RIOR 6 woe ss ws 

“yellow by name... ..... . 13.5 

ee i an ere 
That leathern things come from animals 93.4 50.8 

Maxim orproverb.. . rere 
Origin of cotton things. . sat tir) cong. sb Cg 35.7 
What flourismadeor........ | 89. 34.7 

Ability to knit....... Rk, Ua as OS 
What bricks are made of... .... .81.1 33.1 
Shape ofthe world......... . - 10.3 46. 
Origin of woolen things ...... . . 69. 5d. 

Never attended kindergarten... . . . 67.5 
Never been in bathing. ...... . . 64.5 13.4 
Can tell no rudiment ‘of a story . ee 23.6 
Not know wooden things are from trees 55. 19.3 
Origin of butter. . . i. oe 6.7 
Origin of meat — animals) . . . 48. 8.3 
Caunot sew. . ..- 47.5 23.4 

Cannot strike a given musical tone... .40. 

Cannot beat time regularly....... 39. 
Have never saved cents athome. . . . .36. 8.2 
Never been inthe country. .... . . 35.5 13.1 
Can cepess MO Verse... we os 3 Bs 20. 
a . . . 20.5 4. 





In Kansas oar: 


Colored. 


53. 


72.3 


15. 
57.4 


~ oP 
ma 


12.7 
42.5 . 
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Per an. Per an Per - Per ou. Per anes. 
NaME 4 THE OBJECT i norance i norance i norance i anne i Me 
oF CONCEPT. as s 8 ms 50 ce in 64 kin. 
150 icin. 150 ‘ioe. 50 Trish American dergarten 
children. children. children. 
Beehive, 81 75 86 70 61 
, Ant, 59 60 74 38 26 
Squirrel, 69 50 66 42 43 
Snail, 69 73 92 72 62 
Robin, 69 44 64 36 29 
Sheep, 67 47 62 40 40 
Bee, 46 32 52 32 26 
Frog, 53 38 HA 35 35 
Pig, 45 27 38 26 22 
Chicken, 35 21 32 16 22 
Worm, 21 17 26 16 9 
Butterfly, 14 16 26 8 9 
Hen, 15 14 18 2 14 
Cow, 18 12 20 6 10 
Growi ing clover, 59 68 84 42 29 
corn, 58 50 60 68 32 
vs potatoes, 55 54 62 44 34 
= buttercup, 50 51 66 40 31 
ia rose, 48 48 60 42 33 
es dandelion, 44 42 62 34 31 
apples, 16 16 18 12 5 
Ribs, 88 92 98 82 68 
Ankles, 58 52 62 40 38 
Waist, 53 52 64 32 36 
Hips. 50 47 72 31 24 
Kuuckles, 27 27 34 12 23 
Elbow, 19 32 36 16 12 
Right from left hand, 20 8 14 20 4 
Wrist, 21 34 44 9 19 
Cheek, 10 12 14 14 4 
Forehead, 10 11 12 10 7 
Throat, 10 18 14 16 14 
Knee, t 5 2 10 2 
Dew, 64 63 92 52 57 
What season it is, 59 50 68 48 41 
Hail, 75 61 84 52 53 
Rainbow, 59 61 70 38 38 
Sunrise, 71 53 70 36 53 
Sunset 47 49 52 32 29 
Star, 15 10 12 4 7 
Island, 74 78 84 64 55 
Beach, 82 49 60 34 32 
Woods, 46 36 46 32 27 
River, 38 44 62 12 13 
Pond, 31 34 42 24 28 
. Hill, 23 22 30 12 19 
The number five, 26 16 22 24 12 
sae four, 15 10 16 14 7 
“ three, 7 6 12 8 0 
3 
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The first Boston Table is based upon about equal numbers of 
boys and girls, and children of Irish and American parentage 
greatly predominate ; there are 21 Germans, and 19 are di- 
vided between 8 other nationalities. 14 per cent. of all ex- 
amined did not know their age; 6 per cent. were four, 37 per 
cent. were five, 25 per cent. were six, 12 per cent. were seven, 
and 2 per cent were eight years old. The returns were care- 
fully tabulated to determine the influence of age, which seems 
surprisingly unpronounced, indicating, so far as the small 
numbers go, a slight value of age per se as an index of ripe- 
ness for school. 

In the second Table which is based on Boston children, only 
columns 2 and 3 are based upon larger numbers and upon less 
carefully restricted selections from the aggregate returns. In 
34 representative questions out of 49 the boys surpass the 
girls, as the German boys did in 75 per cent. of the Berlin 
questions. The girls excel in knowledge of the parts of the 
body, home and family life, thunder, rainbows, in knowledge 
of square, circle, and triangle, but not in that of cube, sphere, 
and pyramid, which is harder and later. Their stories are more 
imaginative, while their knowledge of things outward and re- 
mote, their power to sing and articulate correctly from dicta- 
tion, their acquaintance with number and animals, is distinctly 
less than that of the boys. The Berlin report infers that the 
more common, near, or easy a notion is the more likely are 
the girls to excel the boys, and vice versa. Save possibly in 
the knowledge of the parts of the body, our returns do not in- 
dicate difference between the sexes. Boys do seem, however, 
more likely than girls to be ignorant of common things 
right about them; where knowledge is wont to be 
assumed. Column 5 shows that the Irish children tested 
were behind others on nearly all topics. The Irish girls 
decidedly outrank the Irish boys, the advantage to the 
sex being outweighed by the wider knowledge of the 
boys of other nationalities. Whether, however, the five 
and six-year old Irish boys are not after all so consti- 
tuted as to surpass their precocious American playmates 
later in school or adult life, as since Sigismund many think 
‘‘slow’’ children generally do, is one of the most serious 
questions for the philosophical educator. Column 6 shows 
in a striking way the advantage of the kindergarten children, 
without regard to nationality, over all others. Most of the 
latter tested were from the charity kindergartens, so that 
superior intelligence of home surroundings can hardly be as- ° 
sumed. Many of them had attended kindergarten but a short 
time, and the questions were so ordered that the questioners 
who had a special interest in the kindergarten should not 
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know till near the end of their tests whether or not they had 
ever attended it. On the other hand, a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of the children from the kindergarten had been in the 
country. / Yet on the whole we seem to have here an illustra- | 
tion of the law that we really see not what is near or impres- , 
ses the retina, but what the attention is called and held to, 
and what interests are awakened and words found for. Of 
nearly thirty primary teachers questioned as to the difference 
between children from kindergartens and others, four saw no 
difference, and all the rest thought them better fitted for 
school-work, instancing superior use of language, skill with 
the hand and slate, quickness, power of observation, singing, 
number, love of work, neatness, politeness, freedom from the 
benumbing school-bashfulness, or power to draw from dicta- 
tation. Many thought them at first more restless and talka- 
tive. 

There are many other details and more or less probable 
inferences, but the above are the chief. The work was labo- 
rious, involving about fifty thousand items in all. These re- 
sults are, it is believed, to be in some degree the first opening 
of a field which should be specialized, and in which single 
concept-groups should be subjected to more detailed study 
with larger numbers of children. One difficulty is to get 
essential points to test for. If these are not characteristic 
and typical, all such work is worthless. We believe that not 
only practical educational conclusions of great scope and im- 
portance may be based on or illustrated by such results, but, 
though many sources of inaccuracy may limit their value, that 
they are of great importance for anthropology and psychology. 
It is characteristic of an educated man, says Aristotle in sub- 
stance, not to require a degree of scientific exactness on any 
subject greater than that which the subject admits. As scien- 
tific methods advance, not only are increasingly complex mat- 
ters subjected to them, but probabilities (which guide nearly 
all our acts) more and more remote from mathematical cer- 
tainty are valued. 

teinthal tells an apposite story of six German gentlemen 
riding socially in a coupé all day, and as they approached the 
station where they were to separate, one proposed to tell the 
vocation of each of the others, who were strangers to him, if 
they would write without hesitation an answer to the question 
‘‘What destroys its own offspring?’’ One wrote, Vital 
force. ‘‘ You,’’ said the questioner, ‘‘ are a biologist.’’ An- 
other wrote, War. ‘‘ You,’’ he said, ‘‘are a soldier.’’ An- 
other wrote, Kronos, and was correctly pronounced a philol- 
ogist; while the publicist revealed himself by writing, Revo- 
lution, and the farmer by writing, She-bear. This fable 
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teaches the law of apperception. As Don Quixote saw an 
army in a flock of sheep and a giant in a windmill, as some 
see all things in the light of politics, others in that of religion, 
education, etc., so the Aryan races apperceived the clouds as 
cows and the rain as their milk, the sun as a horse, the light- 
ning as an arrow; and so the children apperceive rain as God 
pouring down water; thunder as barrels, boards falling, or 
cannon; heaven as a well-appointed nursery, etc. They bring 
more or less developed apperceiving organs with them into 
school, each older and more familiar concept gaining more 
apperceptive power over the newer concepts and percepts by 
use. The older impressions are on the lurch, as it were, for 
the new ones, and mental freedom and all-sidedness depend 
on the number and strength of these appropriating concepts. 
If there are very few, as with children, teaching is like 
pouring water from a big tub into a small narrow-necked 
bottle. es teacher who acts upon the now everywhere- 
admitted fallacy that knowledge of the subject is all 
that is needed in teaching children pours at random onto 
more than into the children, talking to rather than with 
them, and gauging what he gives rather than what they re- 
ceive. r An now agree that the mind can learn only what is 

elated to other things learned before, and that we must start 
from the knowledge that the children really have and develop 

his as germs, otherwise we are showing objects that require 
close scrutiny only to indirect vision, or talking to the blind 
about color. Alas for the teacher who does not learn more 
from his children than he can ever hope to teach them! Just 
in proportion as teachers do this do they cease to be merely 
mechanical, and acquire interest, perhaps enthusiasm, and 
surely an all-compensating sense of growth, in their work and 
life. 

/ From the above tables it seems not too much also to infer 
“ —I. That there is next to nothing of pedagogic value the 
knowledge of which it is safe to assume at the outset of 
school-life. Hence the need of objects and the danger of 
books and word cram. Hence many of the best primary 
teachers in Germany spend from two to four or even six 
months in talking of objects and drawing them before any be- 
ginning of what we till lately have regarded as primary- 
school work. IJ. Thebest preparation parents can give their 
children for good school-training is to make them acquainted 
with natural objects, especially with the sights and sounds 
of the country, and send to them to good and hygienic, as dis- 
tinct from the most fashionable, kindergartens. III. Every 
teacher on starting with a new class or in a new locality, to 
make sure that his efforts along some lines are not utterly 
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lost, should undertake to explore carefully section by section 
children’s minds with all the tact and and ingenuity he can 
command and acquire, to determine exactly what is already 
shown; and every normal-school pupil should undertake work 
of the same kind as an essential part of his traning. IV. The 
concepts which are most common in the children of a given 
locality are the earliest to be acquired, while the rarer ones 
are later. This order may in teaching generally be assumed 
as a natural one, e. g. apples first and wheat last (Cf. the first 
Boston Table above). This order, however, varies very 
greatly with every change of environment, so that the results 
of explorations of children’s minds in one place cannot be 
assumed to be valid for those of another save within compar- 
atively few concept-spheres. 

The high rate of ignorance indicated in the table may sur- 
prise most persons who will be likely to read this report, 
because the childhood they know will be much above the 
average of intelligence here sought, and because the few mem- 
ories of childhood which survive in adult life necessarily bear 
but slight traces of imperfections and are from many causes 
illusory. Skeins and spools of thread were said to grow on 
the sheep’s back or on bushes, stockings on trees, butter to 
come from buttercups, flour to be made of beans, oats togrow on 
oaks, bread to be swelled yeast, trees to be stuck in the ground 
by God and to be rootless, meat to be dug from the ground, 
and potatoes to be picked from the trees. Cheese is squeezed 
butter, the cow says ‘‘ bow-wow,’’ the pig purrs or burrows, 
worms are not distinguished from snakes, moss from the 
‘¢toad’s umbrella,’’ bricks from stones, ete. An oak may be 
known only as an acorn-tree or a button-tree, a pine only as 
a needle-tree, a bird’s nest only as its bed, etc. So that while 
no one child has all these misconceptions, none are free from 
them, and thus the liabilities are great that, in this chaos of 
half-assimilated impressions, half right, half wrong, some 
lost link may make utter nonsense or mere verbal cram of the 
most careful instruction, as in the cases of children referred 
to above who knew much by rote about a cow, its milk, horns, 
leather, meat, etc., but yet were sure from the picture-book 
that it was no bigger than a small mouse. 

For 86 per cent. of the above questions the average intelli- 
gence of thirty-six country children who were tested ranks 
higher than that of the city children of the Table, and in 
many items very greatly. The subject-matter of primers for 
the latter is in great part still traditionally of country life ; 
hence the danger of unwarranted presupposition is consider- 
able. As our methods of teaching grow natural we realize 
that city life is unnatural, and that those who grow up with- 
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out knowing the country are defrauded of that without which 
childhood can never be complete or normal. On the whole, 
the material of the city is no doubt inferior in pedagogic val- 
ue to country experience. A few days in the country at this age 
has raised the level of many a city child’s intelligence more 
than a term or two of school training could do without it. It 
is there, too, that the foundations of a love of natural science 
are best laid. We cannot accept without many careful quali- 
fications the evolutionary dictum that the child’s mental de- 
velopment should repeat that of the race. Unlike primitive 
man, the child has a feeble body and is ever influenced by a 
higher culture about him. Yet from the primeval intimacy 
with the qualities and habits of plants, with the instincts of 
animals—so like those of children—with which hawking and 
trapping, the riding on instead of some distance behind 
horses, etc., made men familiar; from primitive industries 
and tools as first freshly suggested, if we believe Geiger, from 
the normal activities of the human organism, especially of the 
tool of tools, the hand ; from primitive shelter, cooking and 
clothing, with which anthropological researches make us fa- 
miliar, it is certain that not a few educational elements of great 
value can be selected and systematized for children, an in- 
creasing number of them in fact being already in use for 
juvenile games and recreations and for the vacation pastimes 
of adults. A country barn, a forest with its gloom and awe, 
its vague fears and indefinite sounds, is a great school at this 
age. The making of butter, of which some teachers, after hear- 
ing so often that it grew inside eggs or on ice, or was made 
from buttermilk, think it worth while to make a thimbleful 
in a toy churn at school as an object-lesson; more acquain- 
tance with birds, which, as having the most perfect senses, 
most constant motion in several elements, even Leopardi 
could panegyrize as the only real things of joy in the universe, 
and which the strange power of flight makes ideal beings 
with children, and whose nests were sometimes said to grow 
on trees; more knowledge of kitchen-chemistry, of foods, 
their preparation and origin ; wide prospects for the eyes— 
these elements constitute a more pedagogic industrial 
training for young children, because more free and play- 
like, than sewing, or cooking, or whittling, or special 
trade-schools can, and are besides more hygienic. Many 
children locate all that is good and imperfectly known 
in the country, and nearly a dozen volunteered the state- 
ment that good people when they die go to the coun- 
try—even from Boston. It is things that live and, as it were, 
detach themselves from their background by moving that 
catch the eye and with it the attention, and the subjects which 
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occupy and interest the city child are mainly in motion and 
therefore transient, while the country child comes to know 
objects at rest better. The country child has more solitude, 
is likely to develop more independence and is less likely to be 
prematurely caught up into the absorbing activities and 
throbbing passions of manhood, and becomes more familiar 
with the experiences of primitive man. The city child knows 
a little of many more things and so is more liable to superfi- 
ciality and has a wider field of error. At the same time it 
has two great advantages over the country child, in knowing 
more of human nature and in entering school with a much 
better developed sense of rhythm and all its important impli- 
cations. On the whole, however, additional force seems thus 
given to the argument for excursions, by rail or otherwise, 
regularly provided for the poorer children who are causing 
the race to degenerate in the great centres of population, un- 
favorable enough for those with good homes or even for 
adults. - 
Words, in connection with rhyme, rhythm, alliteration, ca- 
dence, etc., or even without these, simply as sound-pictures, 
often absorb the attention of children and yield them a really 
esthetic pleasure either quite independently of their meaning 
or to the utter bewilderment of it. They hear fancied words 
in noises and sounds of nature and animals, and are persis- 
tent punners. As butterflies make butter or eat it or give it 
by squeezing, so grasshoppers give grass, bees give beads 
and beans, kittens grow on the pussy-willow, and all honey 
is from honeysuckles, and even a poplin dress is made of 
poplar-trees. When the cow lows it somehow blows its own 
horn; crows and scarecrows are confounded ; ant has some 
subtle relationship to aunt; angle worm suggests angle or 
triangle or ankle; Martie eats ‘‘ tomarties ;’’ a holiday is a 
day to ‘‘holler’’ on; Harry O’Neil is nicknamed Harry Oat- 
meal; isosceles is somehow related to sausages; October 
suggests knocked over; ‘‘I never sawa hawk, but I can 
hawk and spit too;’’ ‘‘I will not sing do re mi, but do re 
you;’’ ‘* Miss Eaton will eat us’’—these and many more from 
the questioners’ notes; the story of the child who, puz- 
puzzled by the unfamiliar reflexive use of the verb, came 
to associate ‘‘now I lay me,’’ etc., with a Jama; of the 
child who wondered what kind of a bear was the consecrated 
cross-eyed-bear as he understood the hymn ‘‘ The consecrated 
cross I’d bear;’’ or of another who was for years stultified 
as against a dead blank wall whenever the phrase ‘‘answer 
sought ’’ occurred, suggest tous how, more or less consciously 
and more or less seriously, a child may be led, in the ab- 
sence of corrective experience, to the most fantastic and 
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otherwise unaccountable distortions of facts by shadowy 
word-spectres or husks. 

In many of the expressions quoted the child seems playing 
with relations once seriously held, and its ‘‘fun’’ to be joy 
over but lately broken mental fetters. Some at least of the 
not infrequently quite unintelligible statements or answers 
may perhaps be thus accounted for. Again, the child more 
than the adult thinks in pictures, gestures and inarticulate 
sounds. The distinction between real and verbal knowledge 
has been carefully and constantly kept in mind by the ques- 
tioners. Yet of the objects in the above table, except a very 
few, like triangle and sparrow, a child may be said to know 
almost nothing, at least for school purposes, if he has no gen- 
erally recognized name for them. The far greater danger is the 
converse, that only the name and not the thing itself will be 
known. To test for this danger was, with the exceptions 
presently to be noted, our constant aim, as it is that of true 
education to obviate it. The danger, however, is after all 
quite limited here, for the linguistic imperfections of children 
are far more often shown in combining words than in naming 
the concrete things they know or do not know. To name an 
object is a passion with them, for it is to put their own mark 
upon it, to appropriate it, From the talk which most chil- 
dren hear and use to book language is again an immense step. 
Words five only in the ear and mouth, and are pale and 
corpse-like when addressed to the eye. What we want, and 
indeed are likely soon to have, are carefully arranged child 
vocabularies and dictionaries of both verbal forms and mean- 
ings, to show teachers just the phonic elements and vocal 
combinations children have most trouble with, the words they 
most readily and surely acquire, their number and order in 
each thought-sphere—and the attributes and connotations 
most liable to confuse them. To that work it is believed the 
method here employed has already furnished valuable ma- 
terial in protocol soon to be augmented and digested. 

To specify a few items more fully, the four color-questions 
were designed to test, not color-blindness, but the power to 
use color-names. The Holmgren worsteds were used, from 
which the child was asked to pick out, not colors like others 
to which its attention is directed without naming them, but 
the color named, to which he has no clue but the name. It 
did not seem safe to complicate the objects of the latter edu- 
cational test with the former, so that some of those marked 
defective in the table may or may not have been color-blind. 
Excluding colored and Jewish children, both of whom seem 
to show exceptional percentages, and averaging the sexes, 
both Magnus and Jeffries found a little over two per cent. of 
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many thousand children color-blind. The children they 
tested, however, were much older than these, and two or 
three hundred is far too small a number to warrant us, were 
it otherwise allowable, in simply subtracting two per cent. 
and inferring that the remainder were deficient only in knowl- 
edge of the color-word. ( Our figures, then, do not bear upon 
the question whether the Color-sensevitself is fully developed 
before the age of five or six or not.// Again, number cannot 
be developed to any practical extent without knowledge of 
the number-name. Moroever, as Wundt’s careful experi- 
ments show, the eye can apprehend but three of the smallest 
and simplest objects, unless they are arranged in some 
geometrical order, without taking additional time to count. 
As the chromatic scale grades musical intervals, or the names 
we count by graduate the vague sense of more or less, and, 
later, as visible notes change all musical ideas and possibili- 
ties, so figures or number-signs almost create arithmetic. A 


. child who seriously says a cat has three or five legs will pick 


out its own, e. g. the fourth seat in the fifth row in an empty 
school-room almost every time by happy guessing, and hold 
up ‘‘so many”? fingers or blocks, when, if the number-name 
five or six were called for and nothing shown, it would be 
quite confused. In our tests the number-name was sought 
because it is that which is mainly serviceable for educational 
purposes. /As to the physiological and geographical ques- 
tions little need be said. Joint, flesh, and vein are often un- 
known terms, or joint is where the bone is broken, and there 
are stones in the knees. Within the skin is blood and some- 
thing hard, perhaps wood. Physical self-consciousness, which 
is in little danger of becoming morbid at this age, begins with 
recognition of the hand, then of the foot, because these are 
the most mobile parts, but has not often reached the face at 
this age, and blushing is rare; while psychic self-conscious- 
ness is commonly only of pain, either internal, as of stomach- 
ache, or peripheral, of cuts, bruises, ete. The world is 
square, straight, or flat, and if the other side has been 
thought of it is all woods or water or ice, or where saved peo- 
ple or Protestants, or anything much heard of but little seen, 
are; if we go to the edge of the world we come to water or 
may fall off, or it may be like a house and we live on top. 
The first notion of a hill may be of some particular pile of 
sand, perhaps on the moulding-board, three inches high, or a 
rubbish-heap in the back yard, or a slant where a sled 
will run alone; but a comprehensive idea of hill with oppo- 
site sides, though simpler and easier than most geographical 
categories, is by no means to be assumed. 

If children are pressed to answer questions somewhat 
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beyond their ken they often reply confusedly and at random, 
while if others beside them are questioned they can answer 
well; some are bolder and invent things on the spot if they 
seem to interest the questioner, while others catch quick 
subtle suggestions from the form of the question, accent, 
gesture, feature, etc., so that what seems originality is really 
mind-reading, giving back our very thought, and is sometimes 
only a direct reproduction, with but little distortion because 
little apprehension, of what parents or teachers have lately 
told them./ But there are certain elements which every tact- 
ful and experienced friend of children learns to distinguish 
from each of these with considerable accuracy — elements 
which, from whatever source, spring from deep roots 
in the childish heart, as distinct from all these as are 
Grimm’s tales from those of some of our weakly juvenile 
weeklies. These are generally not easily accessible. I could 
not persuade an old nurse to repeat to me a nonsensical song 
I half overheard that delighted a two-year-old child, and the 
brothers Grimm experienced a similar difficulty in making 
their collections. As many workingmen nail a horseshoe 
over their door for luck and many people really prefer to be- 
gin nothing important on Friday who will not confess to a 
trace of superstition in either case, so children cling to their 
‘‘old credulities to nature dear,’’ refusing every attempt to 
gain their full confidence or explore secret tracts in their 
minds, as a well developed system of insane illusions may 
escape the scrutiny of the most skilful alienist. As a reason- 
ing electric light might honestly doubt the existence of such 
things as shadows because, however near or numerous, they 
are always hidden from it, so the most intelligent adults quite 
commonly fail to recognize sides of their own children’s souls 
which can be seen only by strategy. A boy and girl often 
play under my window as I write, and when either is quite 
alone unconscious words often reveal what is passing in their 
own minds, and it is often very absurd or else meaningless, 
but they run away with shame and even blushes if they chance 
to look up suddenly and catch me listening. Yet who of us has 
not secret regions of soul to which no friend is ever admitted, 
and which we ourselves shrink from full consciousness of? 
Many children half believe the doll feels cold or blows, that 
it pains flowers to tear or burn them, or that in summer 
when the tree is alive it makes it ache to pound or chop it. 
Of 48 children questioned 20 believed sun, moon, or stars to 
live, 15 thought a doll, and 16 thought flowers would suffer 
pain if burned.\ Children who are accounted dull in school- 
work are more apt to be imaginative and pane 

The chief field for such fond and often secret childish fan- 
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cies is the sky. About three fourths of all questioned 
thought the world a plain, and many described it as round 
like a dollar, while the sky is like a flattened bowl turned 
over it. The sky is often thin, one might easily break 
through; half the moon may be seen through it, while the 
other half is this side; it may be made of snow, but is so 
large that there is much floor-sweeping to be done in heaven. 
Some thought the sun went down at night into the ground 
or just behind certain houses, and went across, on, or under 
the ground to go up, out of, or off the water in the morning, 
but 48 per cent. of all thought that at night it goes or rolls or 
flies, is blown or walks, or God pulls it up higher out of sight. 
He takes it into heaven, and perhaps puts it to bed, and even 
takes off its clothes and puts them on in the morning, or 
again it lies wnder the trees where the angels mind it, or goes 
through and shines on the upper side of the sky, or goes into 
or behind the moon, as the moon is behind it in the day. It 
may stay where it is, only we cannot see it, for it is dark, 
or the dark rains down so, and it comes out when it gets light 
so it can see. More than half the children questioned con- 
ceived the sun as never more than 40 degrees from the zenith, 
and, naturally enough, city children knew little of the horizon. 
So the moon (still italicizing where the exact words of the 
children are given) comes around when it is a bright night 
and people want to walk, or forget to light some lamps; it 
follows us about and has nose and eyes, while it calls the 
stars into, under, or behind it at night, and they may be 
made of bits of it. Sometimes the moon is round a month 
or two, then it is a rim, or a piece is cut off, or it is half 
stuck or half buttoned into the sky. The stars may be sparks 
from fire-engines or houses, or with higher intelligence, they 
are silver, or God lights them with matches and blows them 
out or opens the door and calls them in in the morning. Only 
in a single case were any of the heavenly bodies conceived as 
openings in the sky to let light or glory through, or as eyes 
of supernatural beings — a fancy so often ascribed to children 
and so often found in juvenile literature. Thunder, which, 
anthropologists tell us, is or represents the highest God to 
most savage races, was apperceived as God groaning or kick- 
ing, or rolling barrels about, or turning a big handle, or 
grinding snow, walking loud, breaking something, throwing 
logs, having coal run in, pounding about with a big hammer, 
rattling houses, hitting the clouds, or clouds bumping or clap- 
ping together or bursting, or else it was merely ice sliding off 
lots of houses, or cannon in the city or sky, hard rain down 
the chimney, or big rocks pounding, or piles of boards fall- 
ing down, or very hard rain, hail or wind. Lightning is God 
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putiing out His finger or opening a door, or turning a gas 
quick, or (very common) striking many matches at once, 
throwing stones and iron for sparks, setting paper afire, or it 
is light going outside and inside the sky, or stars falling. 
God keeps rain in heaven in a big sink, rows of buckets, a big 
tub or barrels, and they run over or he lets it down with a 
water-hose, through a sieve, a dipper with holes, or sprinkles 
or fips it down or turns a faucet. God makes it in heaven 
out of nothing or out of water, or it gets up by splashing up, 
or he dips it up off the roof, or it rains up off the ground 
when we don’t see it. The clouds are close to the sky; they 
move because the earth moves and makes them. They are 
dirty, muddy things, or blankets, or doors of heaven, and are 
made of fog, of steam that makes the sun go, of smoke, of 
white wool or feathers and birds, or lace or cloth. In their 
changing forms very many children, whose very life is fancy, 
think they see veritable men, or more commonly, because 
they have so many more forms, animals’ faces, and very often 
God, Santa Claus, angels, etc., are also seen. Closely con- 
nected with the above are the religious concepts so common 
with children. God is a big, perhaps blue man, very often 
seen in the sky on or in the clouds, in the church, or even 
street. He came in our gate, comes to see us sometimes. He 
lives in a big palace or a big brick or stone house on the sky. 
He makes lamps, babies, dogs, trees, money, etc., and the 
angels work for him. He looks like the priest, Frobel, papa, 
etc., and they like to look at him, and a few would like to be 
God. He lights the stars so he can see to go on the sidewalk 
or info the church. Birds, children, Santa Claus, live with 
him, and most but not all like him better than they do the 
latter. When people die they just go, or are putin a hole, 
or a box or a black wagon that goes to heaven, or they fly up 
or are drawn or slung up into the sky where God catches 
them. They never can get out of the hole, and yet all good 
people somehow get where God is. He /ifts them up, they 
go upon a ladder or rope, or they carry them up, but keep 
their eyes shut so they do not know the way, or they are 
shoved up through a hole. When children get there they 
have candy, rocking-horses, guns, and everything in the toy- 
shop or picture-book, play marbles, top, ball, cards, hookey, 
hear brass bands, have nice clothes, gold watches, and pets, 
ice-cream and soda-water, and no school. There are men 
who died in the war made into angels, and dolls with broken 
heads go there. Some think they must go through the church 
to get there, a few thought the horse-cars run there, and one 
said that the birds that grow on apple-trees are drawn up there 
by the moon. The bad place is like an oven or a police-sta 
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tion, where it burns, yet is all dark, and folks want to get 
back, and God Xil/s people or beats them with a cane. God 
makes babies in heaven, though the holy mother and even 
Santa Claus make some. He lets them down or drops them, 
and the women or doctors catch them, or he leaves them on 
the sidewalk, or brings them down a wooden ladder back- 
wards and pulls it up again, Or mamma or the doctor or the 
nurse go up and fetch them sometimes in a balloon, or they 
fly down and lose off their wings in some place or other and 
forget it, or jump down to Jesus, who gives them around. 
They were also often said to be found in flour-barrels, and 
the flour sticks ever so long you know, or they grow in 
cabbages, or God puts them in water, perhaps in the sever, 
and the doctor gets them out and fakes them to sick folks that 
want them, or the milkman brings them early in the morning, 
they are dug out of the ground, or bought at the baby-store. 
Sometimes God puts on a few things or else sends them along 
if he don’t forget it; this shows that no one since Basedow 
believes in telling children the truth in all things. 

Not many children have or can be made to disclose many such 
ideas as the above, and indeed they seem to be generally al- 
ready on the ebb at this age, and are sometimes timidly intro- 
duced by, as if, some say, it is like, or I used to think. 
Clear and confident notions on the above topics are the excep- 
tion and not the rule, yet most have some of them, while some 
are common to many, indeed to most, children. They represent 
a drift of consentient infantile philosophy about the universe 
not without systematic coherence, although intimidated and 
broken through at every point by fragmentary truths, often 
only verbal indeed, without insight or realization of a higher 
order, so that the most diametrical contradictions often sub- 
sist peacefully side by side, and yet they are ever forming 
again at lower levels of age and intelligence. In ail that is 
remote the real and ideal fade into each other like clouds and 
mountains in the horizon, or as poetry, which keeps alive the 
standpoints of an earlier culture, coexists with science. Chil- 
dren are often hardly conscious of them at all, and the very 
questions that bring them to mind and invite them to words 
at the same time often abash the child to the first disquieting 
self-consciousness of the absurdity of his fond fancies that 
have felt not only life but character in natural objects. Be- 
tween the products of childish spontaneity, where the unmis- 
takable child’s mark is seen, and those of really happy sug- 
gestion by parents, etc., the distinction is as hard as any- 
where along the line between heredity and tradition. It is 
enough that these fancies are like Galton’s composite por- 
traits, resultants in form and shading of the manifold deepest 
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impressions W.ich what is within and what is without have 
together made upon the child’s soul in these spheres of ideas. 
Those indicated above represent many strata of intelligence 
up through which the mind is passing very rapidly and with 
quite radical transformations. Each stratum was once, with 
but a little elaboration, or is now somewhere, the highest 
culture, relegated to and arrested in an earlier stage as civili- 
zation and educational methods advance. Belief in the false 
is as necessary as it is inevitable, in children for the proper 
balance of head and heart, and happy the child who has be 
lieved or loved only healthy, unaffected, platonic lies like the 
above, which will be shed with its milk-teeth when more solid 
mental pabulum can be digested. It is possible that the pres- 
ent shall be so attractive and preoccupying that the child 
never once sends his thoughts to the remote in time and 
place, and these baby-fancies—ever ready to form at a touch, 
which make the impartation of truth, however carefully 
put, on these themes impossible before its time ; which, when 
long forgotten, yet often reverberate, if their old chords be 
struck in adults to the intensity of fanaticism or even delu- 
sion— shall be quite repressed. If so, one of the best ele- 
ments of education which comes from long experience in lay- 
ing aside a lower for a higher phase of culture by doubting 
opportunely, judiciously, and temperately, is lost. 

De Quincey’s pseudopia is thought by Dr. E. H. Clarke 
(Visions, p. 212) to be common with children; but although 
about 40 were asked to describe what they saw with their 
eyes shut, it is impossible to judge whether they visualize in 
any such distinctive sense as Mr. Galton has described, or 
only imagine and remember, often with Homeric circumstance, 
but with less picturesque vividness. Childish thought is 
very largely in visual terms; hence the need of object 
(Anschauungs) lessons, and hence, too, it comes that most of 
the above questions address the eye without any such intent. 
If phonic symbols could be made pictorial, as they were origi- 
nally, and as illustrated primers made them in a third and 
still remoter sense, the irrational elements in learning to 
read would be largely obviated. Again, out of 53 children 
21 described the tones of certain instruments as colored.! 
The colors, or ‘‘ photisms,’’ thus suggested, though so far 
as tested constant from week to week in the same child, had 
no agreement for different instruments, a drum, e. g., sug- 
gesting yellow (the favorite color of children) to one child 
and black or red to another, and the tone of a fife being de- 





In the sense of Bleuler and Lehmann. See their treatise “‘ Zwang- 
missige Lichtempfindung durch Schall,” Leipzic, 1881. Also, Lazarus’ 
** Leben der Seele,”’ II, p. 131. 
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scribed as pale or bright, light or dark colored, inten- 
sity and saturation varying greatly with different children. 
For this and other forms of association or analogies of 
sensations of a large and not yet explored class so common 
in children, many data for future study were gathered. This 
was also the case with their powers of time and tone repro- 
duction, and their common errors in articulation, which have 
suggested other and more detailed researches, some of which 
are already in progress. 

Each child was asked to name three things right and three 
things wrong to do, and nearly half could do so. In no case 
were the two confused, indicating not necessarily intuitive 
perception, but a general consensus in what is allowed and 
forbidden children at home, and how much better and more 
surely they learn to do than to know. Wrong things were 
specified much more readily and by more children than right 
things, and also in much greater variety. In about 450 
answers 53 wrongs act are specified, while in over 350 answers 
only 34 different good acts arenamed. The more frequent an- 
swers are to mind and be good, or to disobey, be naughty, lie, 
and say bad words ; but the answers of the girls differ from 
the boys in two marked ways; they more often name specific 
acts and nearly twice as often conventional ones, the former 
difference being most common in naming right, the latter in 
naming wrong things. Boys say it is wrong to steal, fight, 
kick, break windows, get drunk, stick pins into others, or to 
‘* sass,’’ ‘‘cuss,’’ shoot them, while girls are more apt to say 
it is wrong not to comb the hair, to get butter on the dress, 
climb trees, unfold the hands, ery, catch flies, ete. The 
right things seem, it must be confessed, comparatively very 
tame and unattractive, and while the genius of an Aristotle 
could hardly extract categories or infer intuitions by classifi- 
cation from either list, it is very manifest that the lower 
strata of conscience are dislike of dirt and fear. Pure intui- 


- tionalists may like to know that over a dozen children were 


found who convinced their questioners that they thought they 
ought not to say bad words if no one heard them, or lie if not 


found out, etc., or who felt sick at the stomach when they 


had been bad, but the soap and water or sand with which 
their mouths are sometimes washed after bad words in kinder- 
gartens, or the red pepper administered at home after lies, 
may possibly have something to do with the latter phenome- 
non. 

From several hundred drawings, with the name given them 
by the child written by the teacher, the chief difference in- 
ferred is in concentration. Some make faint, hasty lines rep- 
resenting all the furniture of a room, or sky and stars, or all 
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the objects they can think of, while others concentrate upon 
a single object. It is a girl with butions a house with a key- 
hole or steps, a man with a pipe or heels or ring grotesquely 
prominent. The development of observation and sense of 
form is best seen in the pictures of men. The earliest and 
simplest representation is a round head, two eyes and legs. 
Later comes mouth, then nose, then hair, then ears. Arms 
like legs at first grow directly from the head, rarely from the 
legs, and are seldom fingerless, though sometimes it is doubt- 
fnl whether several arms or fingers from head and legs with- 
out arms are meant. Of 44 human heads only 9 are in pro- 
file. This is one of the many analogies with the rock and 
cave drawings of primitive man, and suggests how Catlin 
came to nearly lose his life by ‘‘ leaving out the other half”’ 
in drawing a profile portrait of an Indian chief. Last, as 
least mobile and thus attracting least attention, comes the 
body ; first round like the head, then elongated, sometimes 
prodigiously, and sometimes articulated into several com- 
partments, and in three cases divided, the upper part of the 
figure being in one place and the lower in another. The 
mind, and not the eye alone, is addressed, for the body is 
drawn and then the clothes are drawn on it (as the child 
dresses), diaphanous and only in outline. Most draw living 
objects except the kindergarten children, who draw their pat- 
terns. More than two thirds of all objects are decidedly in ac- 
tion, and under 18 per cent. areadded word-pictures or scrib- 
bles called the name of the objects and made to imitate writing 
or letters, as children who cannot talk often make gibbering, 
sputtering sounds to imitate talking. The very earliest pen- 
cillings, commonly of three-year-old children, are mere marks 
to and fro, often nearly inthe same line. Of 13 of these most 
were nearly in the angle described by Javal as corresponding 
to the earliest combination of finger and fore-arm movements 
and not far from the regulation slant of 52° taught in school 
penmanship. 

Each child was asked to tell a verse or story to be recorded 
verbatim, and nearly half could do so. Children of this age 
are no longer interested in mere animal noises or rhymes or 
nonsense-words of the ‘‘Mother Goose”’ order, but every- 
thing to interest them deeply must have a cat, dog, bird, 
baby, another child, or possibly parent or teacher in it, must 
be dramatic and full of action, appeal to the eye as a ‘“‘ chalk- 
talk’’ or an object-lesson, and be copious of details, which 
need be varied but slightly to make the story as good as new 
for the twentieth time. A long gradation of abstractions cul- 
minates here. First, it is a great lesson for the child to 
eliminate touch and recognize objects by the eye alone. The 
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first good pictures mentally seen are felt of, turned over with 

much confusion to find the surface smooth. To abstract 

from visual terms to words is still harder. Eyes and tongue 

must work together a long time before the former can be 

eliminated and stories told of objects first absent, then re- 

mote, then before unknown. Children must be far beyond 

this before they can be interested e. g., in fairy tales, and | 
stories told interest them far more than if read to them, no} 
matter how apt the language. They are reproduced about as 

imperfectly as objects are drawn, only a few salient and dis- 

connected points being seized at first, and sentence and se- 

quence coming very slowly after many repetitions. Their 

own little faults may be woven in or ascribed to animals or 

even plants in a remote way which they themselves will feel 

at each stage, and the selfish birdie or the runaway squirrel 

or flowers as kind words may be referred to in case of need 

as a reserve moral capital. Why do we never teach maxims 

and proverbs which, when carefully selected, are found so 

effective at this age and teach the best morality embodied 

in the briefest and most impressive way? 

Of the 36 per cent. or 72 children of the table who never 
saved their pennies, 52 spend them for candy, which growing 
children need, but the adulterations of which are often nox- 
ious. Of toys, big things please them best. A recent writer 
in Austria fears that school savings-banks tend to call atten- 
tion too early to money matters, and to cause its value to be 
dangerously overrated; but to pass the candy by and drop 
the cents where they are beyond their control for years is 
much less pedagogic than to save them till a larger and more 
costly toy can be bought. 


The next experimental inquiry' in the field was also made in 
quest of a natural basis of the first school instruction. If we 
look at the developing effect upon the person of the pupil, 
progress in the upper gymnasial classes is perhaps less than 
in the first year of school, although, if we regard the quantity 
of acquisition or its importance, it is much greater. That the 
matter of instruction is preferred to the development of the 
person of the pupil is the cause of the memory cram and neg- 
lect of pedagogy, which often makes school-keeping, as 
Grimm called it, lower than the work of the day laborer. 
Herbart, Ziller, and Stoy, however, plead for ‘‘ educating in- 
struction,’? and showed will to be rooted in the sphere of 
thought, which should first be moral and religious. Many- 
sided interest is the root and key of all. Interest may be of 





Die Analyse des Kindlichen Gedankenkreises, Dr. B. Hartmann. 
Annaberg, 1590, p. 116. 
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knowledge or of perception, and statistical inquiry might seek 
to determine which class of interests predominate, and 
whether reproduction was slow, confused, partial or the re- 
verse. The Berlin tables showed what ideas were lacking, 
but Lange sought the ideas that were not lacking, as a basis 
of school knowledge. Thechild’s soul is no tabula rasa, and 
very suggestive are papers on the best methods of excursions 
for city schools, on the educational value and use of home 
and its environment and apperception. 

Hartmann’s tests were made solely, he says, in the interests 
of the Annaberg schools, to determine the natural basis of the 
course of study there for the first year or two of school. The 
14 plainer questions were not enough, and he had not heard 
of the Boston tests, and so those of Berlin were largely his 
model. His tests were better than all others in one respect, 
viz: they were repeated five years, 1880-84, on as many 
groups of children entering school, and they have given rise 


' to analagous tests in other cities, best perhaps in Dobeln. 


For Hartmann’s purpose a large number of questions were 
needed, and interests of knowledge must be regarded more 
than those of sympathy or participation. To an Herbartian 
the former seems earlier and richer, but the ideal of normal- 
izing a sphere of thought is evident. Concepts likely to be 
wanting in children of that town were excluded in favor of 
those easily accessible to every child, yet those chosen were 
not model or normal in the sense that often others as good 
might not have been chosen. The flying, singing lark may 
be seen every day in spring at Annaberg, and if it has not 
been noticed, the child may be inert and indifferent, or its 
senses dull or defective, and this would also be the inference 
had the swallow been chosen. By this method each locality 
will find objects especially prominent and peculiar to it. A 
book by E. Piltz, entitled ‘‘Schoolchildren’s Observation of 
Nature,’’ and Sigismund’s ‘‘ The Family as a School of Na- 
ture,’’ contains good lists of topics (the former 700 of them) 
and reports from similar tests. As a manufacturing centre of 
passementerie, and ashire town and retail centre, Annaberg has 
rich and poor, and its prosperity depends on changes in fash- 
ions, so that the 265 children entering its schools yearly dif- 
fer greatly. Some children were very bashful on first enter- 
ing school, used to only the local dialect which most teachers 
did not speak, but by beginning with the easiest questions and 
talking of parents and toys, these difficulties were minimized. 
Thus answers were often enigmatical and much cross and in- 
direct questioning was required before the dash which signi- 
fied knowledge on the point, or the plus sign which signi- 
fied its absence, could be made. In all 1312 children, 660 
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boys and 652 girls, were tested, all between 6? and 5} years 
old, the tests being made before and after regular school 
hours, by the teacher, who worked with small groups and 
made them answer individually when possible. 


The table below reads as follows: out of 660 boys entering 


schools in Annaberg, 1881-4, 126, or 19 per cent., had seen a 
wild hare. ete. 


2 DID DU G9 po 





No. OBJECT. 600 


Boys. 
Hare, 126 
Squirrel, 99 
Flock of sheep, 235 
Starling, 85 
Goose, 272 
Hen, 195 
Cuckoo, 69 
Lark, 76 
Frog, 188 
Fish, 141 
Bee, 75 
Butterfly, 287 
Snail, 210 
Birch, 33 
Pine, 145 
Acorn, 17 
Cherry tree, 83 
Apple tree, 208 
Hazel nut 78 
Fiowers, 322 
Whortle berry, 158 
Moss, 130 
Mushroom, 113 
Sandpit, 58 
Quarry, 121 
Mine, 41 
Tempest, 363 
Fog, 186 
Clouds, 266 
Hailstones, 307 
Rainbow, 226 


Evening sky, 119 
Sunset, 82 
Phases of moon,148 
Starry sky 349 
Clock (time), 27 
Days of week, 54 


Seasons, 37 
Constellations, 4 
Dwelling, 543 


Ziircher Sq., 346 
Chief market, 471 
Buchholzer St., 278 
Real Gym- 
nasium, 133 
Berg church, 210 
Catholic ‘ 231 
Town hall, 430 





652 
Girls. 
81 
69 
198 
68 
250 
178 
88 
83 
126 
122 
46 
362 
201 


1312 


in all. 


207 
168 
433 
153 
522 
373 
157 
159 
314 
263 
121 


Boys. 


PERCENTAGES. 
Girls. 
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660 
Boys. 
Post office, 297 
R. R. Station, 418 


No. OBJECT. 


Bahls Res- 
taurant, 167 
Nursery tree, 163 


Markus-Rohling 


(an old mine) ,193 
Promenade, 228 
Grove, 172 
Church-yard, 394 
Pohlberg, 217 
Galgenberg, 89 
Schreckenberg, 117 
Buchheltz, 282 
Frohnau, 164 


Wiesenbad 121 


Geyersdorf, 139 
Valley, 51 
River, 150 
Bridge, 282 
Water-mills, 152 
Pond, 434 
Meadow, 250 


Corn field, 183 
Potato field, 345 
Snow land- 


scape, 289 
Village, 158 
Soldiers’ monu- 

ment, 180 
Fountain, 397 
Carriage driv- 

ing, 332 
Road, 300 


Field works, 250 
Garden works, 213 
Acute angled 


triangle, 62 
Square, 101 
Cube, 214 
Circle, 280 
Sphere or globe,546 
Counting from 

1 to 10, 456 
God, 370 
Jesus, 68 


Bible History, 7 
Prayers and 

Songs, 122 
Divine service, 192 
Baptism, 18 
Wedding 70 
Father’s name 

and station, 425 


King, 52 
Coins, 450 
Sickness, 356 
Fairy-tale, 32 


652 
Girls. 


344 
433 


189 
180 


267 
292 
253 
469 


510 


227 
370 
398 

39 


1312 


in all. 


641 
851 


356 
343 


460 
520 
425 
863 
461 
178 
229 
611 
390 
280 
339 
110 
307 
540 
303 
924 
468 
294 
703 


551 
333 


316 
791 


694 
646 
431 
424 


128 
191 
507 
564 
1056 


861 
771 
210 

21 


306 
415 


297 - 


795 


762 
71 


Boys. 
45 
63 
25 
25 


PERCENTAGES. 
Girls. 


53 
66 


ae 
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660 652 1312 PERCENTAGES. 
No. OBsEcT. Boys. Girls. in all. Boys. "Girls. Sum. 
97. Repetition in 
speaking, 480 426 906 73 65 69 
98. Recitation, 68 62 130 10 9 10 
99. Repetition in 
singing, 226 243 469 34 37 36 
100. To sing songs,102 161 263 15 25 20 


The objects it will be observed are here arranged in groups 
as follows: animals 1-13, plants 14-23, mineral 24-26, events 
in nature 27-35, time 36-39, localities 40-51, the home land- 
scape 52-78, mathematical 79-84, religious 85-91, social 
94-94, miscellaneous 95-100. Of the children tested the 
first year the individual record of a few was followed and 
given with detail. A boy who passed on 75 out of the 100 
showed an excellent record each year. He had a large vocab- 
ulary, yet would repeat a story with a fidelity to the words it 
was told in that was almost servile. He was better in sharp 
thought than in phantasy. <A _ girl was deficient in all 
groups and almost zero in some, having only 41 per cent. of 
the questions, and a boy had but 12 of the 100 usable 
concepts. |The school marks and the carefully kept individu- 
ality-books in these and other cases corresponded very nearly 
to the efficiency shown in the preliminary tests. Not only do 
the latter harmonize with following school years, but Hart- 
mann thinks that from a careful inspection of the results of 
each group into which the 100 questions fall the mental 
ability if not the future career of the child can be predicted. 
What shall be said, he adds, of the waste of the general public 
school in which all three of these children are taught side by 
side in the same class? 

In this inventory great stress was laid upon the natural 
setting of each object. The questioners were told that it was 
not sufficient to have seen, but they must have ridden on 
the cars, the apple tree must have had apples on it, the 
butterfly must have been on the flower, the sheep grazing, the 
frog springing, etc. One of these concepts was known to but 
five, and one to 1056 of the 1312 children, and the others 
were between these extremes. In animals, minerals and the 
social group only did boys excel. Girls excelled in 56 and 
boys in 38 objects. Girls excelled the boys in their marks 
also in the first, second and third school year, but less and 
less, till in the sixth year the boys were distinctly ahead. 
Again, on entering the usual elementary school, each boy had 
on the average 30.7 of the 100 concepts, and each girl 36.7. 
At the end of the first school year the boys had an average 
mark of progress of 3.03, and each girl 2.53. Thus we 
can form the proportion, 36.7:30.7 = 3.03:x, which gives, 
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as the value of its fourth term, 2.535, which varies only 
0.005 from the actual mark of the girls. For each of 
the next three years the deviation is hardly greater. The 
product of the number of concepts multiplied by the chief 
school mark in Germany which designates progress comes 
out about the same in girls’ as in boys’ classes. Out 
of the 100 usable concepts the average girl had 32.9, the 
average boy 30.8. The average Annaberg number, 31.9, is 
thus small. So valuable were these tests for determining the 
individuality of the child, for the program and for the 
teachers that at Easter either the entire hundred, or at least 
the best 30 questions, are tested each year. These are the 
following: hare, hen, frog, butterfly, fir tree, flower, thunder- 
storm, rainbow, moon-phases, days of the week, child’s 
home, city hall, railway station, potato field, snow landscape, 
cube, numbers, work in the field, baptism, coins, sickness, 
God, Jesus, and localities. In the practice school of the 
Pedagogical Seminary at Jena, each school year begins with 
this analysis of the children’s sphere of thought. 

The complete course of study for the first and second school 
year based upon his inquest the author reserves for a later 
pamphlet, and gives here only an outline of his ideas. Noth- 
ing fulfils all the conditions of Herbartian interest at first 
better than Bible stories; but only 25 per cent. of the chil- 
dren have usable Bible concepts, and their apperceptive or- 
gans are hardly developed enough to make this fruitful. 
Genuine child stories according to Willmann must have five 
marks, viz: they must be really child-like or simple and full 
of fancy, they must excite and educate the mental judgment, 
must be instructive and of permanent worth, they must make 
a deep unitary impression which shall be a centre of future 
interest. It must thus be popular and classical. Hartmann 
thanks God that this demand can be met by the Grimm Mdar- 
chen. Since Ziller’s first plea for Mirchen in school nearly 
a quarter of a century ago the battle about them has raged. 
Hartmann disagrees with Ziller and Rein in thinking that four 
of these are enough for the first school year and feed all the 
Herbartian interests. The Star Dollars, which teaches that 
although all desert the child there is One that does not, comes 
last. Rein is charged with selecting his twelve tales arbi- 
trarily, without the justification which only such a preliminary 
inquest can give, or else for external reasons, as basis for in- 
struction in natural history, ete. Hartmann’s limited use of 
Marchen should not only educate religious and other senti- 
ments, but it should teach to apprehend and to tell again. 
After this practice for half a year Bible stories should come. 
The New Testament should precede the old, and all should 
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center about the Jesus child. To fail of insuring close inti- 
macy with Bible tales in early childhood is, we are told, 
one of the gravest of all pedagogicalerrors. The topic of this 
half year should be the nativity, the visit of the three wise 
men, Jesus in the temple, the wedding at Cana, the boy at 
Nain, the entrance to Jerusalem, the arrest of Jesus, his con- 
demnation, death, and burial. This plan has been followed 
in close connection with the church year in Annaberg and 
with the best results. Even for narrative and educational 
values this has excelled all other material. This matter 
must beso treated as to evoke the greatest interest and par- 
ticipation and never at the same part of the year as the Mar- 
chen. Religious instruction should thus be the chief and 
central. It should select the matter and all it requires with- 
out reference to other branches, and in this sense only they 
should all be subordinate to it. The last sixteen pages are 
given to an outline or program for each of the 40 full school 
weeks of the German school year. This is divided as narra- 
tive matter and object-lesson matter. The first begins with a 
brief prayer and song, the first Mdrchen in the third week, 
and new and longer songs, prayers and tales, then proverbs 
and poems with Bible tales the last half year. The second 
begins with name, place in school, time, school days, move- 
ments, with use of slate, sponge and pencil in the second 
week, each child’s home, street, parents’ name, home life, 
fence, hedge, flowers, animals and birds seen on the way, 
garden tools, planting and sowing, riddles, drawing, then 
writing and reckoning, etc. Every object in the table is gone 
over with detail and many more. They draw dog houses, 
bird cages, mouse trap, spider’s web, hat, lamp, stove, moon, 
star, cat, dish, sled, church, altar, christmas tree, knife and 
fork, wine bottle and glass, bed, tea cup and pot, hat, cap, 
gravestone, street lamp, city hall, book-case, slate, etc. 














THE STUDY OF ADOLESCENCE. 





By Wm. H. BURNHAM. 


‘‘ We are born twice,’’ said Rousseau, ‘‘ once to exist and 
again to live; once as to species and again with regard to 
sex.’’! The importance of this second birth has been recog- 
nized in strange and significant ways.? It has been a world- 
wide custom to celebrate the advent of adolescence with 
feasts, ceremonies, and mystic rites. Among savages the 
power unflinchingly to endure pain is the usual test of man- 
hood. The breaking out of a tooth, the stinging of wasps 
and ants, tatooing with a sharp stone, bleeding, circumcision, 
and the like, are among the means by which the close of 
childhood is celebrated and by which the endurance of young 
manhood is tried. Even among the ancient Anglo-Saxons it 
is said to have been a usual test of a child’s courage to place 
him on a sloping roof. If he held fast, he was styled ‘‘a 
stout, brave boy.’’ Everywhere it is a disgrace for a boy to 
give expression to his pain. He who loses his self-control is 
likely to be killed, to be banished to the quarters of the 
women, or in some way to be disgraced. He who unflinch- 
ingly endures, enters into the duties and privileges of man- 
hood. The youth’s emancipation is formally announced. 
He belongs no longer to the family, but to the tribe. 
In some cases a new name is given to the adolescent, in some 
ornaments are bestowed, in others a patrimony may be 
granted. Among civilized nations too, the passing of ‘‘ the 
golden gates of childhood’’ has often been marked by feasts 
and ceremonies. The Romans had their feast of the /iberalia 
when boys of sixteen (in later years at the age of fifteen) as- 
sumed the foga virilis. And among Christian nations 
puberty is the period of confirmation in the Church. 

It is hardly fanciful to say that the cruel practices of savages 
are, in a crude way, analogous to the trial to which nature 
subjects us at the advent of adolescence. Puberty, as one 
writer has said, is the grand court of: appeal by which weak 
children are weeded out, and only those who have sufficient 
vitality for life’s battle renew their strength and continue 
their development ; and, on the other hand, as the young 





1 Emile, Book IV. 
2 See Ploss, Das Kind, Berlin, 1882, p. 411 ff. 
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savage who endures without a murmur the tortures to which 
he is subjected, is admitted to the rights, privileges, and 
possessions of manhood, so the adolescent who passes na- 
ture’s ordeal, then enters upon his inheritance from the past. 

Thanks to a long line of observers and writers from Pesta- 
lozzi to Perez and Preyer the importance of studying children 
is now generally recognized. But just as a study of the 
psychology of childhood is an indispensable part of the prep- 
aration of every teacher in the lower grades, so a study of 
the psychology of adolescence should form a part of the edu- 
cation of every teacher in the higher institutions. The sub- 
ject should be studied scientifically from the standpoints of 
physiology, anthropology, neurology, and psychology; and in 
its ethical, social, and pedagogical relations. Complete data for 
such a study do not exist. But the purpose of the present 
article is to begin in a very small way the study of one phase 
of the subject, to illustrate some of the material for such 
study, and to make a few pedagogical inferences and sugges- 
tions. 

The period of adolescence is, of course, subject to indi- 
vidual variations. It varies too, with race, sex, and climate. 
The advent of puberty seems to be somewhat earlier with in- 
ferior races, like the Africans, than with highly civilized na- 
tions. It occurs earlier with girls than with boys; and is 
hastened by a warm climate like that of Italy. Foster’s 
Medical Dictionary puts the average period of adolescence as 
between the ages of 14 and 25 for boys, and 12 and 21 for 
girls. Italian usage, according to Billings’ dictionary, makes 
the period from the age of 15 to 25 for boys; from 12 to 20 
for girls. Clouston' distinguishes between puberty and 
adolescence. The former he restricts to ‘‘ the initial develop- 
ment of the function of reproduction,’’ and he uses the term 
adolescence ‘‘to denote the whole period of twelve years from 
the first evolution up to the full perfection of the reproduc- 
tive energy.’’ I shall use the term adolescence to denote this 
longer period. But the advent of adolescence, or the period 
of puberty, is, perhaps, more important than the later stages 
of adolescence. ? 

Physiological changes. Everybody is familiar with the 
more obvious changes that occur at this period. The repro- 
ductive organs increase in size, the larynx enlarges, the vocal 
cords become elongated, the volume of the heart is increased. 
In the male the shoulders broaden, the muscles harden, and 
the beard begins to grow ; in the female the pelvis increases 





1 Mental Diseases, Lecture, XVI. 

2 Clouston, however, deem= the later period more important. But it must be remem- 
eoee that the character cf the earlier period will in great measure determine that of 

e later. 
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in size, the bust develops, menstruation begins, and so on. 
Probably equally important changes occur in the brain; for 
the shape of the head changes, and the new intellectual and 
emotional activities of this period must be accompanied by 
the functioning of cerebral centres that have lain dormant 
before. This is, moreover, a period of specially rapid growth 
in both sexes. Key, who reports observations made upon 
15,000 boys and 3,000 girls in Swedish schools, found that the 
boys showed a rapid increase in height and weight from their 
14th to their 16th years.! A similar period of rapid growth 
appeared in the girls at a somewhat earlier age. Key found 
that this period of rapid growth, contrary to popular opinion, 
is a period of increased power to resist disease. In the 
period just before puberty the percentage of disease decidedly 
increases ; then it decreases as the growth of the children in- 
creases. In the years immediately after puberty the curve 
of disease rises again. Key found the 17th year to be the 
most healthy, the 13th and 18th sickly. 

Psychological Changes. The psychological changes at pu- 
berty are no less remarkable. There is a great influx of new 
sensations. The brain, aroused by these new stimuli, increases 
its activity. The psychic concomitant of this increased cere- 
bral activity is manifested in a variety of ways. The adoles- 
cent mind is filled with hopes, dreams, tempestuous passions, 
and new ideas. Social and ethical impulses become domi- 
nant; egoism often gives place to altruism. Political or 
religious zeal sometimes becomes the main-spring of ac- 
tion. The reasoning powers come into use. Ata some- 
what late period philosophic speculation frequently becomes 
almost a passion; and philosophic and religious doubts are 
common. The whole period of adolescence is often one of 
mental storm and stress; and not unfrequently the cerebral 
over-strain results in insanity. This is the time for the most 
ardent interest in altruistic and philanthropic endeavor. ‘‘ In 
the case of more highly endowed natures,’’ says a German 
writer, ‘‘this yearning and striving grows beyond the limits 
of the individual personality and extends to plans for the re- 
form of the world and of humanity. If these plans are turned 
toward concrete things and persons, for example, toward forms 
of government, then they may become dangerous and even 
lead to crime. Not only Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the 
murderers of tyrants twenty-three hundred years ago, were 
adolescents; but often the Nihilists of to-day are also.’’? 

Teachers are not entirely unfamiliar with these psychic 
changes which occur at adolescence. Very few, however, 





1 See Key, Schulhygienische Untersuchungen, Hamburg, 1889. 
2 Scholz, Die Diiitetik des Geistes, Leipzig, 1887. 
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have taken the trouble to make a detailed record of individ- 
ual cases. But literature furnishes many examples of adoles- 
cent activity reported in detail with a vividness and frankness 
that would leave little to be desired were it not for the fear 
that the accounts are exaggerated, perhaps unconsciously, 
from literary motives. Making allowance, however, for the 
probability that some features are overdrawn or distorted, 
the great confessions and the great novels furnish valuable 
material for psychological study. Some of them furnish ad- 
mirable illustration of adolescent activity. The first part of 
Rousseau’s Confessions, Marie Bashkirtseff’s diary, ‘‘ The 
Story of an African Farm,’ Jefferies’ ‘“The Story of my Heart,’’ 
and similar books, are cases in point. George Eliot has de- 
scribed many different types of adolescent character. Maggie 
Tulliver, with her enthusiastic self-renunciation alternating 
with ‘‘ volcanic upheavings of imprisoned passions,’’ with 
her ‘‘ wide, hopeless yearning for that something, whatever 
it was, that was greatest and best on this earth ;’’ and Tom 
with his energy and self-reliance, kept from waywardness by 
the wholesome prophylactic of work ; Gwendolen Harleth with 
her intense desire for admiration, her impulsive activity, self- 
ishness, and inchoate religious and ethical sentiment : these, 
perhaps, are the most striking examples. Of the last men- 
tioned character Clouston says : 

‘“*Tt is most worthy of study by all physicians who look op mind as 
being in their field of study or sphere of action. From the time when, 
at the gaming-table, Gwendolen caught Deronda’s eye, and was totally 
swayed in feeling and action by the presence of a person of the other 
sex whom she had never seen before; playing not because she liked it 
or wished to win, but because he was looking on, all through the story 
till her marriage, there is a perfect picture of female adolescence. The 
subjective egoism tending toward objective dualism, the resolute action 
from instinct, and the setting at defiance of calculation and reason. the 
want of any definite desire to marry, while all her conduct tended to 
promote proposals, the selfishness as regards her relations, even her 
mother, and the intense craving to be admired, are all true to nature.”' 

Of the more extreme form of adolescent activity bordering 
on neurosis no better description can be given than Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s Journal. From the first childish experience 
of ‘‘ the tortures of vanity,’’ when every evening she prayed: 
‘My God, grant that I may never have the small-pox; that I 
may grow up pretty; that I may have a beautiful voice; that 
I may be happily married; and that mamma may live for a 
long time to come,’ all through her short, high-pressure 
life with its vague aspirations, its unbounded ambition, and 
its tumult of emotions forcing her on ‘‘ to live faster, faster, 
faster,’’ up to the time when the fever of consumption min- 





1 Op. cit., p. 546, 
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gled with the fire of adolescence and her intellectual activity 
became pathological, the young artist’s character is worthy of 
psychological study. All the characteristics of her sex at the 
period of adolescence are described. Self-conscious, vain, 
imaginative, self-deprecatory, dreaming by day and by night, 
demanding unbounded love, hating moderation in everything, 
sometimes pathetically religious, making God her confidant in 
the ideal love-affair with the Duke whom she had never met, 
‘‘tortured by jealousy, love, envy, deceit, wounded vanity, by 
every hideous feeling in the world,’’ when the Duke marries, 
working with mad intensity for her ideals, with a passion even 
for ‘‘all those learned, patiently conducted, abracadabrante 
follies’’ of Kant and other philosophers, longing ‘‘to penetrate 
into the precincts of the intellectual world; to see, to hear, to 
learn ;’? wishing to be Cesar, Augustus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Nero, Caracalla, Satan, the Pope, or all of them at once,—it is 
no wonder that so intense a flame soon burnt out, and that she 
died at the close of the period of adolescence. Perhaps the 
years of her life most interesting in connection with our sub- 
ject are those from the ages of 14 to 17. I append her own 
description of her diary for those years : 

‘** [have just been reading my journal for the years 1875, 1876, and 1877. 
I find it full of vague aspirations toward some unknown goal. My even- 
ings were spent in wild and despairing attempts to find some outlet 
for my powers. Should I go to Italy? Remain in Paris? Marry? Paint? 
What should I strive to become? If I went to Italy, I should no longer 
be in Paris, and my desire was to be everywhere at once. What a waste 
of energy was there? If I had been born a manI would have conquered 
Europe. As I was born a woman, I exhausted my energy in tirades 
against fate and its eccentricities. There are moments when one be- 
lieves one’s self capable of all things. ‘“IfI only had the time,” I 
wrote, ‘* I would be a sculptor, a writer, a musician!” Iam consumed 
by an inward fire, but death is the inevitable end of all things, whether 
I indulge in these vain longings or not. But if I am nothing, if I am to 
be nothing, why these dreams of fame, since the time I was first able to 
think? Why these wild longings after a greatness that presented itself 
then to my imagination under the form of riches and honor? Why, 
since I was first able to think, since the time when I was four years old, 
have I had longings, vague but intense, for glory, for grandeur, for 
splendor? How many characters have I been in turn, in my childish im- 
agination! First, I was a dancer—a famous dancer—worshipped by all 
St. Petersburg. Every evening I would make them put a low-necked 
dress on me, and flowers in my hair, and I would dance, very gravely, 
in the drawing room, while every one in the house looked on. Then I 
was the most famous prima donna in the world; I sang and accompanied 
myself on the harp, and I was carried in triumph, where or by whom I 
do not know. Then I electrified the people by my eloquence. The Em- 
peror of Russia married me; that he might be able to maintain himself 
on his throne. I came into personal relations with my people; I ex- 
plained my political views to them in my speeches, and both people and 
sovereign were moved to tears. And then I was in love. ‘The man I 
loved proved false, and was afterward killed by some accident, generally 
a fall from his horse, just at the moment when I felt that my love for 
him was beginning to decrease. When my lovers died I consoled my- 
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self, but when they proved false to me I fell into despair and finally died 
of grief. In short, I have pictured every human feeling, every earthly 
pleasure to myself as superior to the reality, and if my dreams are to 
remain forever unrealized, it is better that I should die.” 

In such cases, aS has been said, one knows not how much 
allowance to make for the literary mofif. Such important 
points too, as the concomitant physical changes, the environ- 
ment, habits of life, ancestry, and the like, are not given with 
sufficient detail. With the hope of gaining data for a more 
definite knowledge of adolescent development, a circular was 
sent out from Clark University 18 months ago, requesting 
the codperation of parents, teachers, and others, in collecting 
material for an anthropological study of adolescence. It was 
suggested that information upon the following points in regard 
to youth of both sexes between the ages of twelve and seven- 
teen would be desirable: 


Have changes or peculiarities been noted concerning: 
1. Sleep: duration, soundness, posture in, readiness or reluctance 
to retire or rise. 
2. Dreams: starts on going to sleep, talking or muttering, night- 
mare. 
3. Health: especially digestion, muscular strength and endurance, 
exercise. 
4. Nervousness: neuralgias, headaches, pain in limbs or other parts, 
irritability or worrying about tasks. 
5. Temper: is it modified in excitability, violence, duration. 
6. Studies: easier or harder, more liked or disiiked, changes in tastes, 
relations and sentiments towards instructors. 
7. Tastes in reading. 
8. Friendships for the same or the other sex, confidences, green or 
first love, cronies, society, secrets. 
9. Self-consciousness: as shown in bearing and manner, etc. 
10. Dress and ornament. 
11. Conscience and moral sense. 
12. Emotional nature, impressionability. 
13. Quality of the Will, perseverance, independence, enterprise, aims 
and purposes in life plans. 
14. Fears, superstitions, signs, omens. 
15. Physical changes: slower or more rapid growth, changes in looks, 
outcrop of ancestral ways, tricks, habits of gait, voice, inflection, ges- 
ture, taste, aptitude, etc. 


Although too few reports have yet been received to furnish 
data for statistical study, the material in question has been 
placed in the hands of the writer with permission to use it in 
connection with data collected elsewhere relating to a later 
phase of adolescent development ; ‘ and a few indications may 
be noted as suggestive of points for further study. It must 
be remembered that the material is too meagre for any induc- 
tion; and the points noted are given merely as suggestions. 
More sleep seems to be required; and the one point upon 
which the reports are almost unanimous concerns that daily 





1 See below p. 182. 
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returning trial of thrifty parents—the reluctance of their grow- 
ing offspring to rise in the morning. The vividness of dreams 
seems enhanced as indicated perhaps by frequent mutterings 
in sleep. General health seems to be improved, but there is 
more nervousness as indicated by a tendency to worry, or by 
irritability and the like. A fondness for teachers is often re- 
ported, and there is some indication that the severer studies 
are better enjoyed than the easier ones. <A tendency to care 
more for dress and ornament is apparent, although some are 
careless and slipshod. Conscience is accurate in some, while 
others show little moral sense. The will seems often to grow 
stronger ; and courage is enhanced. Naturally, great physi- 
cal changes are reported ; and there seems to be some outcrop 
of ancestral ways. 

In the light of Prof. Key’s investigations the most promis- 
ing subject for further study in this field is, perhaps, the rela- 
tion of the marked physical changes that occur at adolescence 
to health and to physical and mental activity. The reports 
just described mentioned some remarkable cases of physical 
growth. In one case a boy grew in one year by careful meas- 
urement between seven and eight inches. If, in such cases, 
the power to resist disease and the ability to perform physi- 
cal and mental work during the years of maximum growth, 
were carefully noted, results of prime importance might in 
time appear. Another point of prime importance is the out- 
crop of ancestral ways. At adolescence there seems to be a 
great influx of hereditary strength and character. The boy 
of good blood who has been lazy, perverse, or reckless before, 
often becomes serious now and develops his latent manhood. 
For the boy with evil hereditary tendencies it is a dangerous 
period. One’s inheritance from the past is the anchor which 
holds him in the storms of adolescence, or the impulse which 
drives him on to perversity and sometimes to insanity. At 
present, however, our knowledge upon this point is very gen- 
eral and indefinite. 

The most definite and scientific material relating to the psy- 
chic activities of puberty concerns pathological cases. Puber- 
ty, like all periods of rapid growth, is atime of unstable 
mental equilibrium. Morbid, if not distinctly pathological, 
activities are very liable to occur. ‘‘In some instances,’’ as 
Maudsley says, ‘‘the physiological evolution of puberty pass- 
es into a pathological revolution.’’ Many different writers 
have described the insanities of puberty and adolescence. 
According to Maudsley ' the mental alienation may take the 
form of either mania or melancholia. In the former case the 
characteristics are self-conceit, pertness, restlessness, capri- 


1 Pathology of Mind, p. 450 ff. 
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ciousness, so-called hysterical, or ‘‘ involuntary wilful ’’ acts, 
and the like. In the latter case the patient becomes dull, 
listless, suspicious, perverse, and shows great apathy of feel- 
ing. Clouston says that ‘‘ the insanity of puberty is always 
a strongly hereditary insanity.’’ While its immediate cause 
may be some irregularity in adolescent development, its real 
cause is hereditary, ‘‘ having for its object this higher physi- 
ological law, that the reproduction of the species tends to stop 
when the inherited tendency to brain disease acquires a certain 
strength in any individual.”’ ! 

Medico-legal experts have called attention to cases of in- 
cendiarism, poisoning, cruelty, and murder, where crimes 
were committed by young people who seemed to have 
no feelings of animosity against their victims. And 
Kahlbaum and Hecker? have described a _ special kind 
of insanity characteristic of pubescence called hebephrenia. 
This according to Krepelin is ‘‘characterized by the change in 
the superficial emotional conditions ; odd, fantantic delusions, 
eccentric behavior; and the quick passage to dementia.’’ * In 
the female sex the mental activity seems to bear a peculiar re- 
lation to the function of menstruation; and many forms of 
alienation occur in girls. Icard in a recent thorough study 
defends and illustrates the following thesis: ‘‘The menstrual 
function can, by sympathy, especially in case of those predis- 
posed, create a mental state varying from simple psychalgia, 
that is, simple malaise moral, simple disturbance of mind, to 
alienation, to complete loss of reason, and modifying moral 
responsibility from simple extenuation to absolute irresponsi- 
bility.’’ + 

From the observations that have been made one inference 
is obvious. Itis this: There is at puberty a great increase 
in vitality and energy. This is manifested by the rapid growth 
at this period, by the increased power of resisting disease, by 
the greater mental activity, and the like. The great evolu- 
tion of energy and the corresponding influx of emotional 
vitality may objectify itself in many different ways. With 
some it may result merely in greater physical activity. With 
others it gives an impulse to intellectual work; with still 
others it leads to social and altruistic activity. A love affair, 
poetry, religious or political fanaticism, bizarre actions, gen- 
eral perversity, and insanity, are all possible outlets. The 
whole subject is most complicated. It involves the most pro- 
found questions of life and of heredity. What the phenom- 





1 Op. cit., p. 533. 

2 Virchow’s Archiv. Bd. 52 p. 394 ff. 

3 See ‘* Ueber Heboidophenie.** Amer. Jour. of Psychol., Vol. III, p. 214. 

4 See La femme pendant la période menstruelle, Paris, 1890. See also for good peda- 
gogical suggestions E. H. Clarke: The Building of a Brain. 
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ena of adolescence may be in any given case depends largely 
upon one’s general health, education, hereditary tendencies, 
temperament, and the like. If we attempt to analyze the phe- 
nomena in a concrete case, the normal and abnormal appear 
inextricably interwoven. There isa mixture of good and bad, 
of the highest ideals and of extraordinary notions, of the high- 
est moral and religious emotions and of self-consciousness 
and low passions. 

When we pass to what Clouston calls the more important 
period of adolescence, say from eighteen to twenty-five, the phe- 
nomena are equally complicated. In the healthy adolescent the 
impulses that arose at puberty persist and become more pro- 
found ; but the concomitant development of reason puts them 
under better control. It is the period of great plans for the 
future. ‘‘ Longfellow’s youth that vaguely cried ‘ Excelsior,’ 
was evidently at this stage of life,’’ says Clouston. Altruistic 
emotions, especially for the other sex, are likely to become 
dominant. Life for the first time, perhaps, begins to look se- 
rious. The young man has come into possession of his in- 
heritance from the past ; and during this period of adjustment 
to new conditions, philosophic or religious storm and stress 
are not uncommon. And soon an habitual form of activity 
along some line which is the resultant of heredity, environ- 
ment, and individual choice, becomes dominant. Some one 
of the multitudinous interests of adolescence persists and be- 
comes the support of future action. This period, like the 
earlier years of puberty, is one of unstable equilibrium, and 
pathological cases are not uncommon. Distinct cases of in- 
sanity seem to be even more frequent between the ages of 20 
and 25 than in the earlier years.! The whole period is likely 
to be one of intense mental activity. This activity is some- 
times of one kind, sometimes of another. One form of this 
activity, that of doubt with its accompanying emotional agita- 
tion, I am able to illustrate at some length. 

A few years ago, under the direction of President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, the writer endeavored to collect some data in regard 
to the function of doubt in adolescent development. A circu- 
lar letter was sent to a fewstudents, most of whom were spec- 
ially interested in philosophy, requesting them to report the 
function of doubt in their own development, and to describe 
any storm and stress period that might have occurred in their 
experience, giving details in regard to age, environment, and 
the like. Letters giving personal experiences were received 
from twenty persons. Although the number of my cor- 
respondens was small, different nationalities and different 
forms of education were represented; and the writers re- 


1 See Clouston, op. cit., p. 558. 
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plied with so much frankness and detail that their letters 
furnish valuable material for illustrating one at least of the 
many forms of adolescent activity, i. e., philosophic and 
religious thinking in its different phases. At the time of 
replying to my letter most of my correspondents were 
just past the period of adolescence or near its close. Three- 
fourths of them had passed through a more or less disturbing 
period of doubt. A few eupeptic men seemed to have had no 
touch of a storm and stress experience. In the majority of 
eases the beginning of the doubt concerned matters of reli- 
gion. In a few cases it was more strictly intellectual. In one 
case it was very short and violent ; in most it was prolonged, 
in some covering many years. A cause frequently assigned 
was narrow religious training. Many deemed such an expe- 
rience normal. In some cases, however, it was clearly ab- 
normal, not to say distinctly pathological. It is noteworthy 
that in half the cases there was considerable emotional excite- 
ment. Ina few cases the emotional stress was extreme. In 
many cases the solvent of the doubt was found in reason lead- 
ing to new hypotheses or proving the old. Among the reme- 
dies suggested by different writers were more rational relig- 
ious education, action, growth,absorption in secular pursuits, 
the reading of Christian apologists and biographies of men who 
had passed through a period of storm and stress, an active 
interest in the moral improvement of others, historical study 
of the life of Christ, and general judicious instruction. 
Among the results of this doubt experience mentioned 
by different writers are a better understanding of literature, 
an increased insight into the character of men, greater love 
for humanity, more toleration, greater desire for further 
knowledge, ‘‘a stimulus to tolerant intellectual development,”’ 
a more vital faith, a readiness to leave ‘‘ many questions still 
open and unsettled.’’ 

I add the following illustrations from these returns : 

Of those who had been practically free from doubt, one had strong 
faith, and looked upon philosophy as ‘all human speculation.” 
Another attributed his freedom from philosophic doubt to the readin 
of Law, begun at the same time with his study of philosophy. A thir 
did heavy manual work at the period of adolescence, and so escaped the 
storm and stress experience, while later, when he ‘‘ reached the Berke- 
lean philosophy,” he was saved from doubt because he ‘“‘already pos- 
sessed the Kantian corrective.”” A fourth, who had been successful 
in his education in spite of unusual physical hindrance, reported that 
doubt with him had been almost purely intellectual, and that to it he 
owed more than to Tr else his education. A fifth was a 
dreamer in childhood; but at the age of seventeen ‘‘ the bread and but- 
ter problem” intervened, and for the next ten ne he was ‘‘so com- 
pletely absorbed in the solution of this practical question” that he had 


little time for philosophic thought or speculative reading. Four other 
correspondents reported that doubt had played a considerable rile 
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in their experience, but mentioned no very serious emotional distur- 
bance. One of these, who had passed from Confucianism to Christian- 
ity, and, finally, had worked out his own system of positivistic philoso- 
phy, resolved at the age of eighteen or nineteen to devote his life to the 
study of the relation of mind and body. 

Another, owing to the advantages of his education, and a fortunate 
choice of reading, reported that the course of philosophic doubt with 
him had been * one of evolution rather than of revolution.” But his case 
admirably illustrates a not uncommon feature of adolescent experience— 
the desire to get away from the world. Not only is adolescence the 
period of altruistic emotions, but then first the Naturgefihl is felt; and, 
reacting from the first experience of the world’s confusion and com- 
plexity, the youth is attracted by the beauty and simplicity of what 
seems life according to nature. The following passage from my cor- 
respondent’s letter shows this desire for simplicity resulting from a cer- 
tain despair of adjusting self to environment and of finding in the world 
any worthy form of activity. 

** The only period which can be termed one of storm and stress,” he 
says, ‘* was when philosophic doubt was added to doubt concerning con- 
duct. I had reached that point in this doubt at which it seemed that 
each one had a natural inclination to some trade or art, and that ill suc- 
cess and sin, to a great extent, came from discouragement brought 
about by his trying to stumble —s with some other. Therefore I 
said, if one could learn his talent and live up to it the world would be 
happier. I was trying to find a method of discovering that inclination, 
but had made up my mind that it was impossible because a whole life- 
time might be spent before making a lucky hit. So the next best thing 
seemed to me to turn farmer or farmer-hermit, and get that vitality and 
solidity of character which is the result of such a life, and which forms 
the foundation and back-bone of the state. * * * I took long walks alone 
in the afternoons and read Stanley, John Burroughs and Thoreau in the 
evenings.” 


The remainder of my correspondents had passed through 
pretty severe storm and stress experiences. Their reports 
are very valuable, psychological documents. The letters are 
too frank and personal to be given in full. But I add a few 
selections which describe, as I believe, typical experiences. 


The following is from a letter that reports extreme doubt but no vio- 
lent emotional agitation. It shows, perhaps, the natural reaction of a 
logical mind against dogmatism. My correspondent’s doubt began by 
fancying that he ‘* succeeded better in matters not prayed for than in 
those that were.” ‘This led him to investigate the theory of prayer that 
had been taught him, and he adds: ‘‘ The doubting process thus begun 
was carried on, being always stimulated by fresh discoveries of the 
error of early beliefs. It will be noticed that this skepticism was di- 
rected solely against authority. I was not conscious that God had 
deceived me, or the world, or nature, or the senses, but men, authori- 
ties, teachers, preachers, writers. My distrust therefore in authority 
increased until [ arrived at that sort of universal skepticism which con- 
sists in a disposition to accept no statement of authority till examined 
and verified by my own reason—in other words, a kind of universal 
skepticism. But what should be the standard of judgment by which my 
reason should verify questioned facts? The only solution of this prob- 
lem that I found was a system of averages and balances. Universal 
agreement was the ideal, and, where this could not be found, allowance 
must be made for the probable individual bias. This belief in a real 
truth lying somewhere intermediate between the adverse testimony of 
different witnesses, saved me from a radical skepticism, and, of course, 
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from anything like despair, and even from a “ storm and stress” period. 
This kind of doubt was rather a constant and steady stimulus toinquiry. 
The result therefore was healthful in that it incited me to study, and 
carried me through the iconoclastic period to the reconstructive one 
that followed. Nor doI think that I was ever led to any real pessi- 
mism. I never really doubted that God was good, or that the world 
was rational and friendly, but [ found that men had presumed to dog- 
matize on a great many subjects which they knew nothing about. I 
had therefore a kind of misanthrophy, but even this form of pessimism 
tended to yield—as I learned to study men themselves and to see how 
manysided is what each calls truth—to a vigorous hatred only of intoler- 
ance.” 


The following shows the logical tendency with more emo- 
tional agitation : 


‘* One of the most vivid pictures of childhood is that of a little room 
and my surroundings one day when I asked myself who caused God— 
if we must seek a cause for the world why not also for God? Reared in 
the midst of New England orthodoxy, it is not strange that I was star- 
tled by the bravado of my own thought. This, however, was but one 
of the first shadows of the approaching storm. Not many years later, 
at the period of adolescence, the imperative necessity of working out 
my own metaphysical salvation was upon me. This I certainly did with 
fear and trembling. My whole creed was over-hauled. It is hard to 
recall vividly the emotions of the past, but Ido remember that the 
emotional stress was great. I knew of no one about me to whom I felt 
willing to tell my doubts—I need not say that I was in misery—I per- 
formed my daily duties without interest—indeed, I think I had too 
much leisure, and my work was such that I could think while at work. 
I do not remember that I was ever led to pessimism. ... There were 
several provisional adjustments in my creed, but the time for laying a 
more permanent foundation came during college life—if I mistake not 
the culmination was during the leisure of a summer vacation. Every- 
thing was challenged, and everything almost seemed opened to doubt ; 
but, finally, I reached bed-rock in the following propositions: There is 
such a thing as truth, whether [ can ever find it out or not—if the truth 
were known there would be a best way to live in view of the truth—the 
wise thing to do is to walk in the light of what truth is known, and con- 
stantly to strive for new truth. This was a solid foundation—on this I 
might build but little, but that little would stand.” 


Another correspondent, who reports that the first function 
of doubt in his development was ‘‘ the revolutionary one of 
changing early convictions,’’ thus describes a prolonged 
storm and stress experience tending to pessimism : 


‘*3t was between the ages of nineteen and twenty-three. The environ- 
ment was orthodox Presbyterianism. Doubt extended to everything 
except material and conscious existence. Pessimism I have realized to 
its full extent, although I had no difficulty in seeing and knowing what 
was right and what was wrong. The difficulty was to believe that the 
universe was at all governed by conceptions which I knew to be right; 
whether the providential government affirmed of things was at all so 
comfortable and desirable a dispensation as the normal and altruistic 
sympathies of men would judge that it ought to be.” 

Another correspondent whose period of adjustment was prolonged, 
reported that doubt with him ‘‘ was not in the first instance of a philo- 
sophical color, but rather religious and ethical. The motif of the whole 
experience was emotional rather than intellectual, a desire for mental 
stability rather than a genuine interest in philosophic problems.” He 
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illustrated his storm and stress experience by poetry written at the time 
The theoretical position finally reached was that of cutting the knot 
and doing altruistic deeds without reasoning out any course of action. 

The main features of one of the most extreme cases were somewhat 
as follows: My correspondent was educated in the religious environ- 
ment ofa Puritan family. As early as the age of fourteen, probably, 
his sceptical tendencies began. He felt that God was gone from the 
world. The emotional stress in his case was very great; he felt him- 
self a sinner in having doubts, and yet found noescape. This condi- 
tion lasted through his college course. Life seemed empty. The 
relativity of good and evil undermined the ethical standing-ground. A 
few years of travel did not hinder the contest, that raged with perhaps 
increased fury. He was possessed with gloomy views of life, of its 
utter uncertainty and of the absence of anything in it that could be 
taken up with whole-hearted courage. For a time there was emotional 
and ethical pessimism of an extreme sort. Perhaps the first reaction 
against this state of doubt showed itself in a kind of pantheism resting 
upon the beauty rather than the order of nature. Finally, the fixing of 
more certain religious views came with an objective study of the life of 
Christ. He adds that the whole fight was made single-handed and that 
he was hurt rather than helped by religious instructors. 


The following also reports a violent experience of religious 
doubt ; but, unlike the preceding cases, the storm and stress 
period was short, followed by unusual sunshine and calm. 


‘*At the age of twenty I entered a Theological Seminary, and re- 
mained there four years. The third year I became a member of a Con- 
versational Club whose motto was the Hebrew for ‘* We stand (are) 
united for investigation.’”’ During the course of our studies in Ration- 
alistic Biblical Criticism, a night was devoted to discussion of the 
Fourth Gospel, the author of the essay taking ground against the 
historical validity of this gospel, regarding it as a sort uf philosophic 
writing on certain phases of Christian teaching. I remember the 
reader’s last sentence. ‘* The Fourth Gospel is a Great Epic.” By this 
essay the flood-gates of doubt were opened upon me. For three days 
the wild tide swept and surged past and around me. I felt I must give 
up the Gospel of John, and if so, my Christian faith also, and with this 
the universe would go. I have never scrutinized closely the experience 
of those three days. I prayed. I yielded myself to what I conceived to 
be Higher Guidance. I yielded with trembling but with importunity. 
At the close of the period I found myself at one with all things. Peace, 
that was all. It was like a new birth. Whence it came I could not tell. 
I have spoken of it as a time when light from heaven came to me. 
When I looked at myself, I found I was standing on the old ground, 
but cherishing a toleration of doubt and a sincere sympathy with 
doubters, such as I had never known before. I was the same and yet 
not the same. You see then, that my doubt was not strictly philosophic 
but religious, at least in its beginnings. I have not been disturbed since 
the time I have described. During that same year I read a paper be- 
fore the Club which greatly perplexed many of the members. I had 
worked up the objections to the first and second chapters of Luke, and 
during all my reading on the subject, strange to say, the arguments 
seemed not to enter into my thinking. There was no appropriative 
faculty and capacity for them in me. They stood apart from me. 
could take the logical standpoint, and could see that they were quite 
convincing, and yet my inward peace of belief was in no way disturbed. 
Indeed, nothing seems capable of moving me from my stand-point. It 
is clear and definite to my own mind and satisfactory withal.”’ 
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Another case, likewise extreme, is in many respects typi 
cal of doubt ethical rather than religious. 


My correspondent writes that all his trials resolved themselves into 
the one question, ‘Is there anything in this world which your abilities 
and training fit you to do well?” He worried for fear that he should 
not come up to his friends’ expectations, so that he could neither study 
nor indulge in any recreation. ‘‘ Day after day,” he adds, “I walked 
about in a perfect agony, cursing the day I was born. I could not bear 
to think of failure, and if any one would have taken the responsibility 
of putting me out of the world, in au easy and expeditious way, I think 
I should have been grateful to him. The thought of my mother was 
the only thing that kept me at all steady. All this seems very absurd 
now of course, it was nothing but the death pangs of an over-strained 
personal vanity. Every young man who has had a disposition and edu- 
cation similar to mine. has probably been through a like baptism of fire. 
But absurd as it may have been, it was still very real and very painful.” 

This same pessimism, absorption in self and yet dis- 
trust of self, are well described by Carlyle. 

** Alas!” says Teufelsdréckh, ‘‘the fearful unbelief is unbelief in 
yourself; and how could I believe? Had not my first, last Faith in my- 
self, when even to me the Heavens seemed laid open, and I dared to 
love, been all-too cruelly belied? The speculative Mystery of Life grew 
ever more mysterious to me; neither in the practical Mystery had I 
made the slightest progress, but been everywhere buffeted, foiled, and 
contemptuously cast out. A feeble unit in the middle of a threatening 
infinitude, I seemed to have nothing given me but eyes, whereby to dis- 
cern my own wretchedness. Now when I look back, it was a strange 
isolation I then lived in. The men and women around me, even speak- 
ing with me, were but Figures. I had practically forgotten that they 
were alive, that they were not merely automatic. In midst of their 
crowded streets and assemblages, I walked solitary; and (except as it 
was my Own heart, not another’s, that I kept devouring) savage also as 
the tiger in his jungle. To me the universe was all void of Life, of 
Purpose, of Volition, even of Hostility; it was one huge, dead, unmeas- 
urable steam-engine, rolling on, in its dead indifference, to grind me 
from limb to limb. Oh the vast, gloomy, solitary Golgotha, and Mill of 
Death. Why was the Living banished thither companionless, con- 
scious? Why if there is no Devil; nay, unless the Devil is your God?” 

It is noticeable that in such cases the person seldom act- 
ualiy commits suicide. An unconscious clinging to old 
beliefs or mere inertia holds one back. To continue with 
Carlyle : 

‘* From Suicide a certain after-shine (Nachschein) of Christianity with- 
held me; perhaps also a certain indolence of character; for, was not 
that a remedy I had at any time within reach? Often, however, was 
there a question present tome. Should some one now, at the turnin 
of that corner, blow thee suddenly out of Space, into the other world, 
or other no-world by pistol-shot—how were it? On which ground, too, 
[have often, in sea-storms and seiged cities and other death-scenes, 
exhibited an imperturbability, which passed, falsely enough, for 
courage.” 

In many of the cases cited the doubt seems to have been 
the result of a necessary reaction against narrow religious 
training. But narrow religious training is not the only 
course. Narrow ethical training of any kind may result in 
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similar disturbance. Readers of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
Autobiography will at once recall the remarkable chapter 
where he describes his own storm and stress experience. Mr. 
Mill was not merely educated according to the strictest sect 
of the Agnostics ; but his father taught him that ‘‘ the ne p/us 
ultra of wickedness *’ was ‘‘ embodied in what is commonly 
presented to mankind as the creed of Christianity.’’! He 
grew up in a negative state with regard to religion; but pa- 
rental authority had an unusual influence in his education, and 
for the first twenty years of life he was the mouthpiece of his 
father’s opinions. Then came the crisis in his mental his- 
tory, which he describes as follows 


‘*It was in the autumn of 1826. I was in a dull state of nerves, such 
as everybody is occasionally liable to; unsusceptible to enjoyment or 
pleasurable excitement; one of those moods when what is pleasure at 
other times becomes insipid or indifferent; the state, I should think, in 
which converts to Methodism usually are, when smitten by their first 
‘conviction of sin.’ In this frame of mind it occurred to me to put the 
question directly to myself: ‘‘ Suppose that all your objects in life 
were realized; that all the changes in institutions and opinions which 
you are looking forward to, could be completely effected at this very 
instant; would this be a great joy and happiness to you?” And an irre- 
pressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘‘ No!” At this my 
heart sank within me; the whole foundation on which my life was con- 
structed felldown. All my happiness was to have been found in the 
continual pursuit of thisend. The end had ceased tocharm, and how could 
there ever again be an interest in the means? I seemed to have nothing 
left to live for.”’* 

If there had been any hereditary tendency to insanity, Mr. Mill’s 
state of mind would probably have developed into melancholia. 
‘*The lines in Coleridge’s Dejection,” he says, ‘‘exactly describe 
my case.” 

“A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 


Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear.” 


Mr. Mill found no relief his favorite books. Having 
no intimate friends, and feeling that his father would neither 
understand him nor sympathize with his mental state, he 
kept his grief to himself. He had been taught that all mental 
and moral feelings were the result of association, but now it 
seemed to him that his teachers had not found the proper 
means of forming and keeping up salutary associations. The 
hedonistic doctrines in which he had been brought up now 
seemed to him inadequate for the practical needs of life. 

‘* To know,” he says, ‘‘ that a feeling would make me happy, if I had 
it, did not give me the feeling.” Precocious and premature analysis 
became the inveterate habit of his mind. He adds: “I was thus, as I[ 
said to myself, left stranded at the commencement of my voyage, with 
a well-equipped ship and a rudder, but no sail; without any real desire 


for the ends which I had been so carefully fitted out to work for; no 
delight i in virtue, or the general good, but also just as little in any- 





“4s See Autobiography p. 
2 Autobiography, p. 138 ft. 
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thing else. The fountains of vanity and ambition seemed to have dried 
up within me, as completely as those of benevolence. I had had (as I 
reflected) some gratification of vanity at too early an age; I had ob- 
tained some distinction, and felt myself of some importance before the 
desire of distinction and of importance had grown into a passion; and 
little as it was which I had attained, yet having been attained too early, 
like all pleasures enjoyed too soon, it had made me blasé and indifferent 
to the pursuit. Thus neither selfish nor unselfish pleasures were pleas- 
ures to me... . These were the thoughts which mingled with the dry, 
heavy dejection of the melancholy winter of 1826-7. During this time 
I was not incapable of my usual occupations. I went on with them 
mechanically, by the mere force of habit... . In all probability my case 
was by no means so peculiar as I fancied it, and I doubt not that many 
others have passed through a similar state; but the idiosyncrasies of 
my education had given to the general phenomenon a special character, 
which made it seem the natural effect of causes that it was hardly pos- 
sible for time to remove. I frequently asked myself, if I could, or if I 
was bound to go on living, when life must be passed in this manner. I 

enerally answered to myself that I did not think I could possibly bear 
it beyond a year.” 

Gradually, however, Mr. Mill escaped from this gioom, 
although he had several relapses. An anti-selfconsciousness 
theory now became the basis of his philosophy of life, and the 
cultivation of the feelings became one of the cardinal points 
of his creed. It is certainly noteworthy that in cases 
where early education was so diverse such similar storm and 
stress experiences should occur. 

Biographies and novels furnish much material for study. 
Among the former those of Savonarola, Goethe, Shelley, New- 
man, and George Eliot, will serve as examples. Among the 
latter the religious novels especially portray the psychology 
of adolescence. ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’ furnishes several illus- 
trations. Rose isa good example of the strong emotions and 
ambitions of a healthy girl in the adolescent period. Lang- 
ham shows admirably some features of the morbid, self-dis- 
trustful type tending toward melancholia. Elsmere furnishes 
a fairly good example of the adolescent in religious storm and 
stress. Butthis novel is especially interesting as a symptom. 
People take the deepest interest, as an English critic has 
said, in any description of religious struggles. Religious self- 
consciousness,—or what the same critic calls the habit ‘‘ of 
constantly feeling the moral pulse, and hourly asking oneself 
if the religious digestion is exactly as it ought to be’’—is a 
characteristic of the present age. 

A most powerful description of adolescent storm and stress 
is given in ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm.”’ 

Waldo, at the age of seven was ‘‘ exotically virtuous ” and profoundly 
religious.” Shrewd questions, however, begin to arise in his mind even 
then. ‘* Then a new time comes, of which the leading feature is, that 
the shrewd questions are asked louder. We carry them to the grown- 
up people ; they answer us, and we are not satisfied.” Interest in the 





1 Mr. Tyrell, Fortnightly Review, May, 1889. 
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world of sense begins to be lost, and a sort of mysticism begins. The 
account goes on as follows: 

‘* And now between us and the dear old world of the senses the spirit 
world begins to peep in, and wholly clouds it over. What are the flow- 
ers to us? They are fuel waiting for the great burning.” * ‘ . 

‘‘The Bible we bear always in our breast ; its pages are our food; 
we learn to repeat it; we weep much; for in sunshine and in shade, in 
the early morning or the late evening, in the field or in the house, the 
Devil walks with us. He comes to us a real person, copper-colored face, 
head a little on one side, forehead knit. asking questions. Believe me, 
it were better to be followed by three deadly diseases than by him. He 
is never silenced—without merey. Though the drops of blood stand 
out on your heart he will put his question. Softly he comes up, (we 
are only a wee bit child): ‘Is it good of God to make hell? Was it 
kind of him to let no one be forgiven unless Jesus Christ died? ‘Thus 
the questionings and preternatural imaginings continue; then a reacton 
and a ‘‘deadly delicious calm ;” then the questionings again: So ** the 
old life goes on—reading, praying, weeping, praying.” ‘Then a time of 
sleeping. anda dream of a beautiful deity. Then the time of waking, 
and life shows ‘‘new-made graves with the red sand flying about 
them; eyes that we love with the worms eating them, evil men walking 
sleek and fat, the whole terrible hurly-burly of the thing called life.” 
After this ‘‘ long hot delirium, peopled with phantasies,” a new life cold 
as an iceberg; for Waldo has no God. Then the pessimism overleaps 
itself: and action, the remedy for all despair, is tried. ‘* Existence 
is a great pot, and the old Fate who stirs it round cares nothing 
what rises to the top and what goes down, and laughs when the 
bubbles burst. And we do not care. Let it boil about. Why should 
we trouble ourselves? Nevertheless the physical sensations are real. 
Hunger hurts, and thirst, therefore we eat and drink; inaction pains us, 
therefore we work like galley-slaves. No one demands it, but we set 
ourselves to build a great dam in red sand, beyond the graves. In the 
gray dawn before the sheep are let out we work atit. All day, while 
the young ostriches we tend feed about us, we work on through the 
fiercest heat. The people wonder what new ‘spirit has seized us now. 
They do not know we are working for life. * = At night, 
alone in our cabin, we sit no more brooding over the fire. What should 
we think of now? All is emptiness. So we take the old arithmetic; 
and the multiplication-table, which with so much pains we learned 
long ago and forgot directly, we learn now in a few hours and never 
forget again. We take a strange satisfaction in working arithmetical 
problems. We pause in our building to cover the stones with figures 
and caleulations. We save money for a Latin Grammar and an Algebra, 
and carry them about in our pockets, poring over them as Over our 
Bible of old. We have thougnt we were utterly stupid, incapable of 
remembering anything, of learning anything. Now we find that all is 
easy. Has a new soul crept into this old body that even our intellectual 
faculties are changed? We marvel, not perceiving that what a man ex- 
pends in prayer and ecstasy he cannot have over for acquiring knowl- 
edge. You never shed a tear, or create a beautiful image, or quiver with 
emotion, but you pay for it at the practical, calculating end of your 
nature. You have just so much force; when the one channel runs over 
the other runs dry.” 


It would be easy to multiply illustrations from literature. + 
Space remains for only one more. James Sully has described 





1 See, for example, ‘* Robert Falconer, and other of George MacDonald’s novels, also 
mask of the literature referred to in Deschamps’ Les névroses et le pessimisme, Paris, 
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the religious experience of George Sand.! ‘‘From her mother, 
ardent, imaginative, and of a ‘simple and confiding faith,’ she 
had caught some of the glow of a fervent piety. Then she 
suddenly passed into the chilling air of Nohant and the 
grandmother, a disciple of Voltaire, and equalling her master 
in cynical contempt of the revered mysteries.’? Then with 
her daring imagination she formed her own private cult with 
a new divinity, with sacred songs, and ritual, and temple. 
Then she was a tomboy at the English convent, then con- 
verted in a storm of religious emotion, and, finally, she settled 
down into calm and quiet. These were the phases of this 
strange girl’s religion. 

The cases to which I have referred show the varied forms 
of experience, from the doubt that that is a needed stimu- 
lus to thought and a wholesome reaction against authority, 
to the extreme cases which seem to be on the borderland of 
insanity. It would be wrong to infer that such storm and 
stress experiences come only at adolescence. One of the let- 
ters referred to above, Tolstoi’s ‘‘Confession,’’ Amiel’s 
‘‘Journal,’’ and other biographical sketches, furnish examples 
of similar experiences in later life. Nor is religious and philo- 
sophic doubt the only form of emotional tumult at adolescence. 
But such is a single phase of adolescent activity. If, instead 
of taking students of philosophy, I had chosen twenty young 
poets, artists, musicians, or politicians, their activity would 
probably have been different, but perhaps equally intense. 

Were it not that the importance of this period is often for- 
gotten, it would be too commonplace to speak of the ardent 
activity of adolescents; for we take it for granted. An 
astonishingly large amount of the world’s work has been 
done by them. To recount what has been done by young 
men before the age of thirty would be to re-write a large part 
of the world’s history. Alexander and Napoleon among 
soldiers, Hamilton and Fox among statesmen, and Bryant, 
Shelley, and Byron among poets, are only the most familiar 
examples. Even when the work has not actually been done 
at this period, the inspiration and the stimulus came then. 

The letters cited above strongly corroborate the common ob- 
servation that the period of adolescence is the time of genuine 
interest in philosophic studies. It would be foreign to the 
purpose of this article to consider the interesting question of 
the function of doubt in philosophy. But confining ourselves 
to the ‘‘ natural history ’’ of the subject, it is tolerably clear 
that the incentive to philosophic thought generally comes at 
adolescence. Not a few philosophers have written some of 
their best work during this period. At 22 Leibnitz had writ- 


1 See Longman s Magazine, Dec.,, 1889, and May, 189. 
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ten several works, among them two philosophical essays. 
Berkeley published his ‘‘ Essay on the Theory of Vision’’ 
when he was 25, and ‘‘ The Principles of Human Knowledge’”’ 
the next year. Hume wrote his Treatise on Human Nature 
when he was in the twenties. Fichte wrote his ‘‘Aphorisms on 
Religion and Deism’’ and his ‘‘ Critique of all Revelation’’ 
before he was 30. Schelling wrote his work on the possibility 
of any Form of Philosophy when he was 19, published his 
‘¢ Ego as Principle of Philosophy ’’ when he was 20, and be- 
gan to lecture at the University of Jena when he was 23. One 
of Schopenhauer’s best works, The Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, appeared when he was 25; and 
his chief work, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, was pub- 
lished when he was 31. At 20 Herbart had written several 
philosophical essays; and at 22 Beneke had published his 
first three works (‘‘ Outlines of the Science of Cognition, Em- 
pirical Psychology as the Basis of all Knowledge, and his 
Doctor’s Dissertation’’). Lotze’s Metaphysik appeared when 
he was 24; Hartmann published his Philosophie des Unbe- 
wussten at the age of 27, and wrote it several years earlier ; 
and Jonathan Edwards, probably the greatest of American 
philosophers, wrote some remarkable philosophical specula- 
tions in his ‘‘ Notes on the Mind ’’ when he was a boy of 16. 

Another phase of adolescence is illustrated in the poetry of 
the modern romantic school. The great influx of emotional 
life at the threshold of manhood has already been mentioned. 
In natures where education and hereditary tendencies check 
emotion’s natural outlet in action, emotion itself becomes the 
aim of life. Shelley, Byron, Novalis, and perhaps both 
Gcethe and Schiller in their younger days, are examples. 
With these adolescents the hunt for intense and lasting 
emotion goes vigorously on, but since emotion seems to 
be subject to the psycho-physic law which applies to sen- 
sation in general, and an emotion can be sustained 
only by constantly increasing stimuli, and since emotion 
itself, as Mr. Mill found, is apt to vanish if made an end 
and analyzed, they are doomed to failure, and pessimism is 
the inevitable result. Much of modern poetry has never out- 
grown this pessimism.' The first sign of returning sanity 
was, perhaps, the defiance of the universe expressed by some 
of the poets of the storm and stress period of literature in 
Germany.” This defiance translated into English prose is 
powerfully expressed by Carlyle in the chapter on the Ever- 
lasting No in ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.”’ 

The true solution is found in Geethe’s Faust. The aim 
should be, not the ideal emotion, but the ideal activity. Car- 





1 See Prof. Royce’s * Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” Ch. V. 
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lyle’s advice, ‘‘close your Byron, open your Gethe,”’’ is 
hygienic. And Carlyle himself in his blunt way is always 
preaching the Gospel of work. He closes his chapter on the 
‘* Everlasting Yea’’ with the words: ‘‘ Produce! Produce! 
Were it but the pitifulest infinitesimal fraction of a Product, 
produce it in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in 
thee ; out with it then. Up! Up! ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy whole might.’ ‘ Work while it 
is called To-day, for the Night cometh wherein no man can 
work.’’’ 

Space does not permit a discussion of the important bear- 
ings of our subject upon ethical and religious education, nor 
can the equally important subject of sexual hygiene ' be con- 
sidered. Most of what has been written upon the mental 
hygiene of adolescence has been of a general nature. In fact, 
no very definite directions can be given until the psychology 
of adolescence has received more study. A few pedagogical 
inferences are obvious however. A concomitance of physical 
and psychic development at this pericd is clearly apparent. 
It is hygienic for the more strictly physical to take the lead. 
Just as in childhood, physical development should take pre- 
cedence, since improper stimuli, such as unduly difficult 
studies, prematurely employed, are liable to cause arrest of 
development, so at adolescence, the advent of puberty should 
not be hastened by social excitement and the reading of 
erotic literature, nor should a mental storm and stress 
period be precipitated by disturbing philosophic and relig- 
ious instruction. 

It is evident that there is a great evolution of energy at 
adolescence that must find outlet in some way. Activity is 
imperatively necessary. It is clear that at this period educa- 
tion must no longer be mere acquisition, it must give outlet 
for action. Youth must be given an opportunity to do some- 
thing. With many this is necessary for mental balance and 
sanity; for all it is a means of saving waste of energy. It is 
the period for manual training, for work in the laboratory, 
for physical training, sports, excursions, and the like. It is 
moreover the period for manifold activities. If ever Her- 
bart’s many-sided interest may be aroused it is now. Bal- 
ance should be obtained by presenting many things. Undue 
tendency to introspection must be checked by allurements to 
action. Exaggerated ambition and unreflecting activity 
should be balanced by serious studies. It is the period for 
getting a start in the active sphere as well as for introspective 
psychology, philosophic thought, and the development of 
reason. 





1 Upon religious education see below the succeeding article in this journal. On sex- 
pe ~ = ag Fothergill: The Physiologist in the Household, Part I, Adolescence, 
ndon, 4 
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Girls have suffered more than boys, perhaps, by the neg- 
lect of active education in the past. Among respectable in- 
stitutions it would be hard to find a worse place for the edu- 
cation of an adolescent than the old-fashioned boarding school 
for young ladies, with little mathematics, no science, no ade- 
quate provision for physical exercise and recreation, in short, 
with little activity of any kind except piano-playing. Clous- 
ton’s exclamation apropos of over-pressure in the education 
of girls is especially pertinent here. ‘‘ Why should we spoil 
a good mother by making an ordinary grammarian? ”’ ! 

Again the great increase of energy at adolescence shows 
itself in a great influx of emotional vitality. Modern psy- 
chology has shown the fundamental importance of the emo- 
tions as the support of mental activity, and the necessity of 
economizing emotion. ‘The cases cited above show the great 
waste and emotional prodigality that are liable to result from 
improper education. The grand pedagogical aim should be 
to utilize the tempestuous emotions of adolescence. We find 
an economic principle everywhere in nature. Even the most 
complex processes tend to a minimum of complication. Per- 
haps this is nowhere better illustrated than in the normal 
development of the human organism. If we confine ourselves 
to the psycho-physic mechanism we find the law of economy 
everywhere one of the best statements of its activity. As 
soon as the nervous system acquires a new habit it short-cir- 
cuits the process. The functioning of mechanical activities 
seems to be relegated to lower centers. Unessential move- 
ments are excluded; and motor and sensory processes become 
in large part synchronous. The same law prevails in the 
higher activities. We ignore superfluous sensations. Asso- 
ciative processes overlap. We pick out the interesting and 
essential elements in our trains of thought and dwell upon 
them. Weskip the more familiar links in our reasoning, 
and abridge the tardy process of logical thought by what we 
call intuition. Even our philosophic systems and scientific 
theories, whatever else they may be, are economic devices by 
which we unify the facts of experience, and save ourselves 
from distraction amid the world’s manifold phenomena. 
Even they whose philosophic creed is to have no system may 
be agnostics for economic reasons. Such economic devices 
are necessary for our sanity. At adolescence some provi- 
sional system often saves the youth from despair; and in 
paranoia, where reasoning becomes a mania, some sort of sys- 
tem, perhaps objectified in a diagram, is the last wretchea 
raft by which the poor mind tries to keep itself afloat in its 
multitudinous and tempestuous sea of thought. 


1 Op. cit., p. 537. 
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Before Rousseau, Pestalotzzi, Locke, or Comenius, at least 
as far back as the days of the Greek Sophists, arose the ideal 
of education according to nature. If we keep ourselves pure 
from idolatry of abstractions this ideal is a good one. From 
its standpoint waste is sin. But under present educational 
conditions there often occurs at adolescence an emotional 
prodigality that is unnatural and dangerous. This is shown 
in the phases of adolescent activity illustrated above. Doubt 
is a natural and healthy form of intellectual activity; but 
such emotional storm and stress as occured in the extreme 
cases cited is liable to leave one devoid of that healthy en- 
thusiasm necessary for the most effective work. To-day the 
aim of educators is to exclude the unessential from courses of 
study and to save time imperatively needed in the education 
for life. But when this aim is accomplished the waste will be 
only partly checked. It is likewise necessary to stop the waste 
of energy. While perhaps the greatest waste of time in A meri- 
can schools occurs in the lower grades, the greatest waste of 
energy occurs during the period of High school and College 
education. Great interests are not utilized, and the adolescent 
need of activity is often ignored. The healthy adolescent over- 
flows with life. His supreme demand is contact with life. He 
must be active; and his activity must have relation immediate 
or prospective with the world about him. Secondary and 
higher education must consider this demand. In the perennial 
problem of the sciences versus the classics, in the question of 
shortening the college course, and the like, the need of activity 
in young Stiirmer und Dranger must not be ignored.1 





1 In addition to the literature cited above, the following may be consulted: Brown- 
ing: Poems (especially ‘“ Bishop Blougram’s Apology). ” Feuchtersleben: Zur Diitetik 
der Seele, Leipzig. Goethe: Wilhelm Meister, Book VI. Hippocrates : Des Maladies des 
jeunes filles, (euvres compléies) traduction Littré t. VIII. Krafft-Ebing: Uber Gesunde 
und Kranke Nerven, Tiibingen, 1885: Uber Nervositiit, Graz, 1884. Mantegazza: 
Anthropologisch-kultur historische Studien der Geschlechtsverhaltuisse des Menschen, 
Jena, 1886. Extasen des Menschen, Jena, 1888. Perier: Hygiéne de L’Adolescence, 
Paris, 1891. Plutarch: Training of Children. Edouard Rod: La jeunesse de Goethe, 
Bibliothéque Univ., Aug. 1889. Dr. Rousseau: De la folie & l’époque de la puberté, 
thése, Paris, 1857. Schneider: Die Neuralgien in der Zeit der Pubertiits-Entwickelung, 
Teipzig, 1842. Vanghn: Hours with the Mystics. Verrier: L’hygiéne de l’adoiescence, 
Paris, 1887. 
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THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHIL- 
DREN AND ADOLESCENTS. 


By G. STANLEY HALL. 


In a republic like ours patriotism is not so much admiration 
of our past history or confidence in present institutions, as it 
is belief that human nature is at bottom good, and trust in 
the beneficent and regulative powers of knowledge. When 
we speak of loving knowledge for its own sake we commonly 
mean for the sake of its effect on our characters as dis- 
tinguished from all material advantages which may result 
from it. Strictly speaking, love of knowledge for its own sake 
is a psychological impossibility. It cannot exist without 
affecting conduct and character, and its value is measured by 
the way and the degree in which it does so. That knowledge 
can have any intrinsic value in and of itself alone is, indeed, 
the superstition of rationalism and eclaircissement, and is no 
less misleading than is the merely commercial view of it. 
Like light, knowledge, it is well said, is good to see by rather 
than to see. Without exerting or ripening into ethical potency, 
knowledge is not power but weakness, and is nearly as likely 
to arm the bad as the good elements of the soul and of society. 
The great educators have but little respect for the Platonic 
scruple whether virtue can be taught, and pedagogy (which 
even Hegel defined as pre-eminently the art of making men 
moral), includes moral discipline in addition to mere 
didactics. They assume that life without knowledge is better 
than knowledge which does not affect life, and that all which 
frees the mind is disastrous if it does not at the same time 
give self-control and make us better. In a republic, ina 
peculiar sense, moral, at the very least, as much as intellec- 
tual training is an obligation. Nowhere are children 
emancipated from the control of parents at so early an age, 
nowhere is individual liberty respected, or self-control 
and spontaneity addressed so precociously as in our country. 
The American child, too, comes into incessant contact with 
children of all social grades and nationalities, and is more 
liable to the contagion of vice. Private character is subjected 
to unusual strains in many ways, including all those peculiar 
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to a period of transition in matters of faith, and the adminis- 
tration of justice, in which republics so easily and fatally fail, 
is in some portions of our land imperfect. Here moral training 
has in the past been left mainly to the church, the strong line of 
partition between which and the state is perhaps the most 
original and cherished solution of the religious question in 
history. Although the separation between school and church 
can never be absolute, because the human soul cannot be cleft 
in two, the method has such practical advantages, and is so 
congenial an expression of the instinct of religious toleration, 
that it is quite commonly assumed that the state has no right 
whatever to inquire into the efficiency of the ethico-religious 
methods of training adopted by the church, still less to inter- 
fere with them, whatever their character or however great the 
public need. If all the volumes now in existence which are 
expressly devoted to moral and religious training were piled 
together, a structure as large as the tower of Babel might be 
reared of them alone, and if they could all speak, a confusion 
of tongues surpassing the ‘‘ Babel-babble’’ would be heard. 
The deeper and broader the religious life, or consciousness, 
experience, insight, the larger does the common element 
become. Indeed, the existence and need of common elements 
which no one can doubt, which must be held by all, always 
and everywhere, which men must believe as men, has been 
postulated often enough by Protestant thinkers, and underlies 
the very idea of Catholicity and, in fine, of religion itself. The 
very idea of Bible is consensus. It assumes the same needs, 
instincts, possibilities, talents, and predispositions in all for 
receiving the deliverances of the highest of all muses, the 
Holy Spirit. So far as its psycho-pedagogic character is con- 
cerned, and rigorously excluding every other aspect of it, 
religion is most fundamentally described as the popular cul- 
ture of the highest ideal as opposed to material utility, which 
dominates so many of our intellectual interests, by recon- 
formity of life to it. It may be formulated as unity with 
nature, as the readjustment of conduct to conscience, as 
restored harmony with self, reunion with God, or newly 
awakened love for Jesus, fresh insight into his mind or as 
new impulse to do his will. The common element is obvious. 
There has been a loss of the primitive relation or attitude to 
the highest or ideal norm, and man struggles back, not with- 
out pain and great effort, to restore the lost relationship. In 
a word, there must be atonement with implication of previous 
estrangement. When this process is conceived as intellectual, 
faith or intuition are said to close in with certain doctrines 
considered as normative and central; as emotional the heart 
is reconciled and loves a divine person, and as volitional 
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God’s will is done. How man came to deviate from the ideal; 
the cause and extent of the alienation; how the ideal is to be 
conceived, whether subjectively as conscience or a higher 
instinct always pointing toward the undiscovered pole of 
human destiny, or objectively as an offended deity who must 
be placated by religious observances, or as the incarnate /oqos ; 
how the reconciliation takes place, whether the divine ideal 
inclines to us or we to it first, most, or on what occasion and 
motive, and in the face of what difficulties and with what kind 
of mediation, if any; and even whether the whole process be 
literally real and actual, and accomplished in one time and 
place for all times and places, or an expression for the whole 
course of individual life and human history, immanent or 
transcendent; or, finally, as a sort of formulation which some 
universal sentiment, like, e. g., that of absolute dependence, 
gives itself naturally in all ripely developed lives, or indeed 
all these at once, as well as the results here and hereafter,— 
these questions, important as they have become, must be 
subordinated here and from this special point of view, as 
different explanations of the one great law under which 
morality itself as well as religion is included. The difference 
between the lowest, most undeveloped, or natural religion and 
its highest revealed form is so vast, and so justly emphasized 
by the church because it is so essentially pedagogic and prac- 
tical, or because it makes what the individual is too limited 
to more than vaguely anticipate, so articulate, apprehensible, 
and available as a stimulus and guide to right conduct. It is 
not mere subjectivism, as Palmer charges in his 
‘‘Evangelisched Piadagogik,’’ to say that there must be a 
natural instinct in man coinciding more or less exactly with 
all that revelation gives, because but for this the latter would 
be unapprehensible and worthless. Indeed, it is because this 
fundamental native instinct, often described as longing, crav- 
ing, homesickness for the good and true, is undeveloped, that 
religion is so often conceived as the irruption of a foreign 
principle, a graft from a new stock. It is said to be a 
psychological impossibility to teach anything as purely 
authoritative. If religion can be taught or revealed, it must 
already be performed in us by nature, though it may be but 
dimly. The teacher, then, must ever regard and inculcate 
religion as in a sense a growth or development, and in sucha 
way that this natural predisposition be neither neglected, 
repressed, nor distorted. The pupil should, and in fact 
naturally does, in a trite sense, repeat the course of the 
development of the race, and education is simply the 
expediting shortening and normalizing of this course. 

This latter is mainly accomplished in religious training by 
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avoiding the countless and tedious deviations, superstitions, 
and errors which make up so large a part of the history of 
religion. In a word, religion is the most generic kind of cul- 
ture as opposed to all systems or departments which are one- 
sided. All education culminates in it because it is the chief 
among human interests, and because it gives inner unity to 
the mind, heart, and will. Hownow should this common ele- 
ment of union be taught? 

I. To be really effective and lasting, moral and religious 
training must begin in the cradle. It was a profound remark 
of Frébel, that the unconsciousness of a child is rest in God. 
This need not be understood in any pantheistic sense. From 
this rest in God the childish soul should not be abruptly or 
prematurely aroused. Even the primeval stages of psychic 
growth are rarely so all-sided, so purely unsolicited, spon- 
taneous, and unprecocious, as not to be in a sense a fall from 
Frébel’s unconsciousness or rest in God. The sense of touch, 
the mother of all the other senses, is the only one which the 
child brings into the world already experienced ; but by the 
pats, caresses, hugs, etc., so instinctive with young mothers, 
varied feelings and sentiments are communicated to the child 
long before it recognizes its own body as distinct from things 
about it. The mother’s face and voice are the first conscious 
objects as the infant soul unfolds, and she soon comes to stand 
in the very place of God to her child. All the religion of 
which the child is capable during this by no means brief stage 
of its development consists of those sentiments—gratitude, 
trust, dependence, love, etc.—now felt only for her, which are 
later directed toward God. The less these are now cultivated 
toward the mother, who is now their only fitting if not their 
only possible object, the more feebly they will later be felt 
toward God. This, too, adds greatly to the sacredness and 
the responsibilities of motherhood. Frébel perhaps is right 
that thus fundamental religious sentiments can be cultivated 
in the earliest months of infancy. It is of course impossible 
not to seem, perhaps even not to be, sentimental upon this 
theme, for the infant soul has no other content than senti- 
ments, and because upon these rests the whole superstructure 
of religion in child or adult. The mother’s emotions, and 
physical and mental states, indeed, are imparted and repro- 
duced in the infant so immediately, unconsciously, and through 
so many avenues, that it is no wonder that these relations 
seem mystic. Whether the mother is habitually under the 
influence of calm and tranquil emotions, or her temper is fluc- 
tuating or violent, or her movements are habitually energetic 
or soft and caressing, or she be regular or irregular in her 
ministrations to the infant in her arms, all these characteris- 
6 
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tics and habits are registered in the primeval language of 
touch upon the nervous system of the child. From this point 
of view poise and calmness, the absence of all intense stimuli 
and of sensations or transitions which are abrupt or sudden, 
and an atmosphere of quieting influences, like everything 
which retards by broadening, is in the general line of religious 
culture. The soul of an infant is well compared to a seed 
planted in a garden. It is not pressed or moved by the breezes 
which rustle the leaves overhead. The sunlight does not fall 
upon it, and even dew and evening coolness scarcely reach it ; 
but yet there is not a breath of air, nor a ray of sunshine, nor 
a drop of moisture to which it is unresponsive, and which 
does not stir all its germinant forces. The child is a plant, 
must live out of doors in proper season, and there must be no 
forcing. Religion, then, at this important stage, at least, is 
naturalism pure and simple, and religious training is the su- 
preme art of standing out of nature’s way. So implicit is the 
unity of soul and body at this formative age that care of 
the body is the most effective ethico-religious culture. 

As the child comes to know and feel its own ego, it must 
be taught obedience. As soon as it distinguishes between 
what it does for itself and what others do for it, it can com- 
mand or obey, and must carefully be thrown upon its own re- 
sources so far as developed but no further. The whims and 
moods of the embryonic personality must be studied. To escape 
these children sometimes develop almost a passion for obedi- 
ence. If, as children grow few and rare the tender but im- 
portant cradle-battles go against the mother, the latter is 
enslaved and the former spoiled. Pleasures must be few and 
mild, and uniform, and rare and intense enjoyments that 
bring reaction avoided, and the mother must not lose her in- 
fluence over the child before adolescence, when the maternal 
influences and home-ties should be at their strongest and best. 
The limitations of the almost infinite natural selfishness of the 
young child should be enforced along with submission to au- 
thority. 

Next to be considered are the sentiments which unfold under 
the influence of that fresh and naive curiosity which attends 
the first impressions of natural objects from which both re- 
ligion and science spring as from one common root. Theawe 
and sublimity of a thunder-storm, the sights and sounds of a 
spring morning, objects which lead the child’s thoughts to 
what is remote in time and space, old trees, ruins, the rocks, 
and, above all, the heavenly bodies,—the utilization of these 
lessons is the most important task of the religious teacher 
during the kindergarten stage of childhood. Still more than 
the undevout astronomer, the undevout child under such in- 
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fluences is abnormal. In these directions the mind of the 
child is as open and plastic as that of the ancient prophet to 
the promptings of the inspiring Spirit. The child can recog- 
nize no essential difference between nature and the supernat- 
ural, and the products of mythopeie fancy which have been 
spun about natural objects, and which have lain so long and 
so warm about the hearts of generations and races of men, are 
now the best of all nutriments for the soul. To teach scien- 
tific rudiments only about nature, on the shallow principle 
that nothing should be taught which must be unlearned, or to 
encourage the child to assume the critical attitude of mind, is 
dwarfing the heart and prematurely forcing the head. It has 
been said that country life is religion for children at this stage. 
However this may be, it is clear that natural religion is rooted 
in such experiences, and precedes revealed religion in the or- 
der of growth and education, whatever its logical order in 
systems of thought may be. A little later habits of truthful- 
ness are best cultivated by the use of of the senses in exact 
observation. To see a simple phenomenon in nature and re- 
port it fully and correctly is no easy matter, but the habit of 
trying to do so teaches what truthfulness is, and leaves the 
impress of truth upon the whole life and character. I do not 
hesitate to say, therefore, that elements of science should be 
taught to children for the moral effects of its influences. At 
the same time all truth is not sensuous, and this training 
alone at this age tends to make the mind pragmatic, dry, and 
insensitive or unresponsive to that other kind of truth the 
value of which is not measured by its certainty so much as by 
its effect upon us. Renan has remarked in substance that all 
higher truth consists in nwances, which play over that realm 
of conscience and the humanities where open questions will al- 
ways excite hope and fear. We must learn to interpret the 
heart and our native instincts as truthfully as we do external 
nature, for our happiness in life depends quite as largely upon 
bringing our beliefs into harmony with the deeper feelings of 
our nature as it does upon the ability to adapt ourselves to 
our physical environment. Thus not only all religious beliefs 
and moral acts will strengthen if they truly express the char- 
acter instead of cultivating affectation and insincerity in opin- 
ion, word, and deed, as with mistaken pedagogic methods 
they may do. This latter can be avoided only by leaving all 
to naturalism and spontaneity at first, and feeding the soul 
only according to its appetites and stage of growth. No re- 
ligious truth must be taught as fundamental—especially as 
fundamental to morality—which can be seriously doubted or 
even misunderstood. Yet it must be expected that convic- 
tions will be transformed and worked over and over again, 
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and only late, if at all, will an equilibrium between the heart 
and the truth it clings to as finally satisfying be attained. 
Hence most positive religious instruction, or public piety if 
at all should be taught briefly as most serious but too high 
for the child yet, or as rewards to stimulate curiosity for them 
later, but sacred things should not become too familiar or be 
conventionalized before they can be felt or understood. 

So long as the child’s parents supply the place of Provi- 
dence to it, and before its wishes and desires expand beyond 
the domestic circle, it is only a pretty affectation to cultivate 
a sense of very great intimacy with the Heavenly Father. To 
feel its inmost thought watched by a divine eye will only tend 
to foster self-consciousness, or a morbid and precocious con- 
scientiousness, or at best the forms of conventional morality, 
while its conceptions of God’s nature will be inadequate even 
to the verge of idolatry, and perhaps forever dwarfed by 
childish associations. The child’s real communion with God 
is in fact far too immediate and inward to be more than faint- 
ly typified by any forms of conscious worship which it can 
share. It is the being of a precociously and wrongly ap- 
prehended God which soon comes to need proofs of his exist- 
ence; and even Lotze says, men were mistaken when they 
thought they had done well in raising God from that region 
where he is clung to by the whole soul with all its spontane- 
ous energy, and conferring on him the honor of exactly de- 
monstrating his existence. If a child’s mental growth re- 
peats the experience of the race, the idea of God is not 
flashed in upon the infant mind complete and vivid at first 
by any native intuitions. It can be realized in a natural way 
only after the necessity of a cause is felt to be general, or 
when the demand for a unity and centre of things in the wide 
and varied world arises. |The child’s conception of God 
should not be personal or too familiar a¢ first, but he should 
appear distant and vague, inspiring awe and reverence far 
more than love | in a word, as the God of nature rather than 
as devoted to serviceable ministrations to the child’s indi- 
vidual wants. The latter should be taught to be a faithful 
servant rather than a favorite of God. The inestimable 
pedagogic value of the God-idea consists in that it widens the 
child’s glimpse of the whole, and gives the first presentiment 
of the universality of laws, such as are observed in its ex- 
periences and that of others, so that all things seem compre- 
hended under one stable system or government. The slow 
realization that God’s laws are not like those of parents and 
teachers, evadible, suspensible, and their infraction perhaps 
pardoned, but changeless, pitiless, and their penalties sure as 
the laws of nature, is a most important factor of moral train- 
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ing, more Jewish perhaps than Christian, but a factor too 
noble to be obscured or suppressed, or prematurely super- 
seded as it often practically is by the notion of God as a fond 
and too indulgent Heavenly Parent, like the father or mother 
swayed by foolish childish petitions and always ready and 
longing to forgive. First the law, the schoolmaster, then the 
Gospel ; first nature, then grace, is the order of growth. 

The pains or pleasures which follow many acts are imme- 
diate, while the results that follow others are so remote or so 
serious that the child must utilize the experience of others. 
Artificial rewards and punishments must be cunningly devis- 
ed so as to simulate and typify as closely as possible the real 
natural penalty, and they must be administered uniformly 
and impartially like laws of nature. As commands are just, 
and as they are gradually perceived to spring from superior 
wisdom, respect arises, which Kant called the bottom motive 
of duty, and defined as the immediate determination of the 
will by law, thwarting self-love. Here the child reverences 
what is not understood as authority,/and to the childish 
‘‘why?’’\ which always implies imperfect respect for the 
authority, however displeasing its behest, the teacher or 
parent should always reply, ‘‘You cannot understand why 
yet,’’ unless quite sure that a convincing and controlling in- 
sight can be given, such as shall make all future exercise of 
outward authority in this particular unnecessary. From this 
standpoint the great importance of the character and native 
dignity of the teacher is best seen. Daily contact with some 
teachers is itself all-sided ethical education for the child with- 
out a spoken precept. Here, too, the real advantage of male 
over female teachers, especially for boys, is seen in their 
superior physical strength, which often, if highly estimated, 
gives real dignity and commands real respect, and especially 
in the unquestionably greater uniformity of their moods and 
their discipline. 

During the first years of school life a point of prime im- 
portance in ethico-religious training is the education of con- 
science. This latter is the most complex and perhaps the 
most educable of all our so-called ‘‘faculties.’”’ A system of 
carefully arranged talks, with copious illustrations from his- 
tory and literature, about such topics as fair play, slang, 
cronies, dress, teasing, getting mad, prompting in class, white 
lies, affectation, cleanliness, order, honor, taste, self-respect, 
treatment of animals, reading, vacation pursuits, etc., can be 
brought quite within the range of boy-and-girl interests by a 
sympathetic and tactful teacher, and be made immediately 
and obviously practical. All this is nothing more or less 
than conscience-building. The old superstition that children 
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have innate faculties of such a finished sort that they flash 
up and grasp the principle of things by a rapid sort of first 
‘‘intellection,’’ an error that made all departments of educa- 
tion so trivial, assumptive and dogmatic for centuries before 
Comenius, Basedow and Pestalozzi, has been banished every- 
where save from moral and religious training, where it still 
persists in full force. The senses develop first, and all the 
higher intuitions called by the collective name of conscience 
gradually and later in life. They first take the form of senti- 
ments without much insight, and are hence liable to be un- 
conscious affectation, and are caught insensibly from the 
environment with the aid of inherited predisposition, and 
only made more definite by such talks as the above. But 
parents are prone to forget that healthful and correct senti- 
ments concerning matters of conduct are at first very feeble, 
and that the sense of obligation needs the long and careful 
guardianship of external authority. Just as a young medical 
student with a rudimentary notion of physiology and hygiene 
is sometimes disposed to undertake a more or less complete 
reform of his diet, regimen, etc., to make it ‘‘scientific’’ in a 
way that an older and a more learned physician would shrink 
from, so the half-insights of boys into matters of moral regi- 
men are far too apt, in the American temperament, to expend, 
in precocious emancipation and crude attempts at practical 
realization, the force which is needed to bring their insights 
to maturity. Authority should be relaxed gradually, explic- 
itly, and provisionally over one definite department of con- 
duct at atime. To distinguish right and wrong in their own 
nature is the highest and most complex of intellectual pro- 
cesses. Most men and all children are guided only by asso- 
ciations of greater or less subtlety. Perhaps the whole round 
of human duties might be best taught by gathering illustra- 
tions of selfishness and tracing it in its countless disguises 
and ramifications through every stage of life. Selfishness is 
opposed to a sense of the infinite and is inversely as real re- 
ligion, and the study of it is not, like systematic ethics, apt 
to be confused and made unpractical by conflicting theories. 
The Bible, the great instrument in the education of con- 
science, is far less juvenile than it is now the fashion to sup- 
pose. At the very least it expresses the result of the ripest 
human experience, the noblest traditions of humanity. Old 
Testament history, even more than most very ancient history, 
is distilled to an almost purely ethical content. For centur- 
ies Seripture was withheld from the masses for the same 
reason that Plato refused at first to put his thoughts into 
writing, because it would be sure to be misunderstood by very 
many and lead to that worst of errors and fanaticism caused 
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by half-truths. Children should not approach it too lightly. 

The Old Testament, perhaps before or more than the New, 
is the Bible for childhood. A good, protracted course of the 
law pedagogically prepares the way for the apprehension of 
the Gospel. Even for the Old Testament, a propedeutic 
selection of the choicest moral tales from Catholic legends, 
classic and Hindoo mythology, ancient myths and fables, 
German mirchen, and perhaps from the Bibles of other re- 
ligions, etc., might perhaps serve as a sort of introduction. 
What a Sunday-school library might be gradually developed 
from such sources! Then the study of the Old Testament 
should begin with selected tales, told, as in the German 
schools, impressively, in the teacher’s language, but objec- 
tively, and without exegetical or hortatory comment. The 
appeal is directly to the understanding only at first, but the 
moral lesson is brought clearly and surely within the child’s 
reach, but not personally applied after the manner common 
with us. 

II. Probably the most important changes for the educator 
to study are those which begin between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen and are completed only some years later, when 
the young adolescent receives from nature a new capital of 
energy and altruistic feeling. It is,a physiological second 
birth, and success in life depends upon the care and wisdom 
with which this new and final invoice of energy is husbanded. 
These changes constitute a natural predisposition to a change 
of heart, and may perhaps be called, in Kantian phrase, its 
schema. Even from the psychophysic stand-point it is a cor- 
rect instinct which has slowly led churches to centre so much 
of their cultus upon regeneration. In this I of course only 
assert here the neurophysical side, which is everywhere pre- 
sent, even if everywhere subordinate to the spiritual side. 
As everywhere, so here too, the physical may be called in a 
sense regulative rather than constitutive. It is therefore not 
surprising that statistics show—so far as I have yet been able 
to collect them—that far more conversions, pro rata, take 
place during the adolescent period, which does not normally 
end before the age of twenty-four or five, than during any 
other period of equal length. 

Before this age the child lives in the present, is normally 
selfish, deficient in sympathy, but frank and confidential, obe- 
dient upon authority, and without affectation save the su- 
preme affectation of childhood, viz., assuming the words, 
manners, habits, etc., of those older than itself. But now 
stature suddenly increases, and the power of physical and 
mental endurance and effort diminishes for a time; larynx, 
nose, chin change, and normal and morbid ancestral traits 
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and features appear. Far greater, more protracted, though 
unseen, are the changes which take place in the nervous 
system, both in the development of the cortex and expansion 
of the convolutions and the growth of association-fibres by 
which the elements shoot together and relation of things 
are seen, which hitherto seemed independent, to which it 
seems as if for a few years the energies of growth were chiefly 
directed. Hence this period is so critical and changes in 
character so rapid. No matter how confidential the relations 
with the parent may have been, an important domain of the 
soul now declares its independence. Confidences are shared 
with those of equal age and withheld from parents, especially by 
boys, to an extent probably little suspected by most parents. 
Education must be addressed to freedom, which recognizes 
only self-made law, and spontaneity of opinion and conduct 
is manifested, often in extravagant and grotesque forms. 
There is now a longing for that kind of close sympathy and 
friendship which makes cronies and intimates; there is a 
craving for strong emotions which gives pleasure in exagger- 
ations ; and there are nameless longings for what is far, 
remote, strange, which emphasizes the self-estrangement 
which Hegel so well describes, and which marks the normal 
rise of the presentiment of something higher than self. In- 
stincts of rivalry and competition now grow strong in boys, and 
girls grow more conscientious and inward, and begin to feel 
their music, reading, religion, painting, etc., and to realize 
the bearing of these upon their future adult life. There is 
often a strong instinct of devotion and self-sacrifice toward 
some, perhaps almost any, object or in almost any cause 
which circumstances may present. Moodiness and perhaps 
a love of solitude are developed. ‘‘ Growing fits ’’ make hard 
and severe labor of body and mind impossible without dwarf- 
ing or arresting the development, by robbing the nutrition, 
of some part of its organism, stomach, lungs, chest, heart, 
back, brain, etc., which is peculiarly liable to disease later. 
It is never so hard to tell the truth plainly and objectively 
and without any subjective twist. The life of the mere indi- 
vidual ceases and that of person, or better of the race, begins. 
It is a period of realization, and hence often of introspection. 
In healthy natures itis the golden age of life, in which en- 
thusiasm, sympathy, generosity, and curiosity are at their 
strongest and best, and when growth is so rapid that e. g., 
each college class is conscious of a vast interval of develop- 
ment which separates it from the class below ; but it is alsoa 
period subject to Wertherian crises, such as Hume, Richter, 
J. 8S. Mill, and others passed through, and all depends on the 
direction given to these new forces. 
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The dangers of this period are great and manifest. The 
chief of these, far greater even than the dangers of intemper- 
ance, is that the sexual elements of soul and body will be de- 
veloped prematurely and disproportionately. Indeed early 
maturity in this respect is itself bad. If it occurs before other 
compensating and controlling powers are unfolded, this ele- 
ment is hypertrophied and absorbs and dwarfs their energy 
and it is then more likely to be uninstructed and to suck up 
all that is vile in the environment. Probably the greatest and 
most experienced living teacher of physiology has expressed 
the opinion that at least nine tenths of the thoughts, feelings, 
imaginations of the average male adolescent centre for a few 
early years of this period about this factor of his nature. 
Quite apart, therefore, from its intrinsic value, education 
should serve the purpose of preoccupation, and should divert 
attention from anelement of our nature the premature or 
excessive development of which dwarfs every part of soul and 
body. Intellectual interests, athleticism, social and «esthetic 
tastes, should be cultivated. There should be some change 
in external life. Previous routine and drill-work must be 
broken through and new occupations resorted to, that the 
mind may not be left idle while the hands are mechanically 
employed. Attractive home-life, friendships well chosen and 
on a high plane, and regular habits, should of course be cul- 
tivated. Now, too, though the intellect is not frequently 
judged insane, so that pubescent insanity is comparatively 
rare, the feelings, which are yet more fundamental to mental 
sanity, are most often perverted, and lack of emotional stead- 
iness, violent and dangerous impulses, unreasonable conduct, 
lack of enthusiasm and sympathy, are very commonly caused 
by abnormities here. Neurotic disturbances, such as hy- 
steria, chorea, and, in the opinion of some physicians, sick- 
headache, are peculiarly liable to appear and become seated 
during this period. In short, the previous selfhood is broken 
up like the regulation copy handwriting of early school years, 
and a new individual is in process of crystallization. All is 
solvent, plastic, peculiarly susceptible to external influences. 

Between love and religion God and nature have wrought a 
strong and indissoluble bond. Flagellations, fasts, exposure, 
excessive penances of many kinds, the Hindoo cultus of 
quietuede, and mental absorption in vacuity and even one 
pedagogic motive of a cultus of the spiritual and supernatural, 
e. g. in the symposium of Plato, are all designed as pallia- 
tives and alteratives of degraded love. Change of heart before 
pubescent years, there are several scientific reasons for think- 
ing is as some now say the most disastrous of all precocities 
and forcings. The age signalized by the ancient Greeks as that 
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at which the study of what was comprehensively called music 
should begin, the age at which Roman guardianship ended, as 
explained by Sir Henry Maine, at which boys are confirmed in 
the modern Greek, Catholic, Lutheran and Episcopal churches, 
and at which the child Jesus entered the temple, is as early as 
any child ought consciously to go about his heavenly Father’s 
business. ‘‘It did not seem to me modest for my daughter 
to hear,’’ said a cultivated and devout German mother, ex- 
plaining why she had sent her twelve-year-old daughter from 
the room while I was describing revival scenes I had witnes- 
sed in this country. If children are instructed in the lan- 
guage of the these sentiments too early, the all-sided deepen- 
ing and broadening of soul and of conscience which should 
come with adolescent years will be incomplete. Revival ser- 
mons the writer has heard to young children are analogous to 
exhorting them to imagine themselves married people and 
inculeating the duties of that relation. It is because this pre- 
cept is violated in the intemperate haste for immediate results 
that we may so often hear childish sentiments and puerile 
expressions so strangely mingled in the religious experience 
of otherwise apparently mature adults, which remind one of 
a male voice constantly modulating from manly tones into 
boyish falsetto. Some one has said of very early risers that 
they were apt to be conceited all the forenoon, and stupid and 
uninteresting all the afternoon and evening. So, too, pre- 
cocious infant Christians are apt to be conceited and full of 
pious affectations all the forenoon of life, and thereafter com- 
monplace enough in their religious life. One is reminded of 
Aristotle’s theory of Katharsis, according to which the soul 
was purged of strong or bad passions by listening to vivid 
representations of them on the stage. So, by the forcing 
method we deprecate, the soul is given just enough religious 
stimulus to act as an inoculation against deeper and more se- 
rious interest later. At this age the prescription of a series 
of strong feelings is very apt to cause attention to concentrate 
on physical states in a way which may culminate in the in- 
creased activity of the passional nature, or may induce that 
sort of self-flirtation which is expressed in morbid love of 
autobiographic confessional outpourings, or may issue in the 
supreme selfishness of incipient and often unsuspected hy- 
steria. Those who are led to Christ normally by obeying 
conscience are not apt to endanger the foundation of their moral 
character if they should later chance to doubt the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration or some of the miracles, or even get con- 
fused about the Trinity, because. their religious nature is not 
built on the sand. Theart of leading young men through 
college without ennobling or enlarging any of the religious 
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notions of childhood is anti-pedagogic and unworthy philos- 
ophy, and is to leave men puerile in the highest department 
of their nature. 

At the age we have indicated, when the young man instinct- 
ively takes the control of himself into his own hands, 
previous ethico-religious training should be brought to a focus 
and given a personal application, which, to be most effective, 
should probably in most cases be according to the creed of the 
parent. It is a serious and solemn epoch, and ought to be 
fittingly signalized. Morality now needs religion, which can- 
not have affected life much before. Now duties should be 
recognized as divine commands, for the strongest motives, 
natural and supernatural, are needed for the regulation of the 
new impulses, passions, desires, half-insights, ambitions, etc., 
which come to the American temperament so suddenly before 
the methods of self-regulation can become established and 
operative. Now a deep personal sense of purity and impurity 
are first possible, and indeed inevitable, and this natural 
moral tension is a great opportunity to the religious teacher. 
A serious sense of God within, and of responsibilities which 
transcend this life as they do the adolescent’s power of com- 
prehension ; a feeling for duties deepened by a realization and 
experience of their conflict such as some have thought to be 
the origin of religion itself in the soul,—these, too, are 
elements of the ‘‘ theology of the heart’’ revealed at this age 
to every serious youth, but to the judicious emphasis and 
utilization of which the teacher should lend his consummate 
skill. While special lines of interest leading to a career must 
be now well grounded, there must also be a culture of the ideal 
and an absorption in general views and remote and universal 
ends. If all that is pure and disciplining in what is 
transcendent, whether to the Christian believers, the poet or 
the philosopher, had even been devised only for the better 
regulation of human energies set free at this age, but not yet 
fully defined or realized, they would still have a most potent 
justification on this ground alone. At any rate, what is often 
wasted in excess here if husbanded ripens into philosophy, 
the larger love to the world, the true and the good, in a sense 
not unlike that in the symposium of Plato. 

Finally, there is danger lest this change, as prescribed and 
formulated by the church, be too sudden and violent, and the 
capital of moral force which should last a lifetime be consumed 
in a brief, convulsive effort, like the sudden running down of 
a watch if its spring be broken. Piety is naturally the slowest 
because the most comprehensive kind of growth. Quetelet 
says that the measure of the state of civilization in a nation is 
the way in which it achieves its revolutions. As it becomes 
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truly civilized, revolutions cease to be sudden and violent, and 
become gradually transitory and without abrupt change. The 
same is true of that individual crisis which psycho-physiology 
describes as adolescence, and of which theology formulates a 
higher spiritual potency as conversion. The adolescent period 
lasts ten years or more, during all of which development of 
every sort is very rapid and constant, and itis, as already 
remarked, intemperate haste for immediate results, of reaping 
without sowing, which has made so many regard change of 
heart as an instantaneous conquest rather than as a growth, 
and persistently to forget that there is something of import- 
ance before and after it in healthful religious experience. 





























CHILDREN’S LIES. 


By G. STANLEY HALL. 





Four tactful lady teachers from Mrs. Pauline A. Shaw’s 
kindergartens in Boston examined 300 children of both sexes 
between 12 and 14 privately, by a carefully devised method 
which avoided all indelicacy to the childish conscience. The 
returns are divided into seven distinct species of lies, each is 
reported on with detail. I. Pseudophobia, where every 
deviation from painfully literal truth is alike heinous, where, 
‘*T think’’ or ‘‘ perhaps”’ is silently interpolated, or ‘‘not”’ is 
said over hundreds of times to neutralize the guilt of intended 
and unintended falsehoods. Some even feared instant death 
like Ananias for even an unconscious misstatement, 
systematized palliatives, casuistic word-splitting, was the 
result. II. The /ie heroic, which is justified as a means to 
noble ends. Here belongs false confessions where strong 
children assume penalties of weaker ones. Children have a 
wholesome instinct for viewing moral situations as wholes, 
but yet are not insensitive to that eager and sometimes tragic 
interest which has always for all men invested those situations 
in both life and in literature where duties seem to conflict. 
The normal child feels the heroism of the unaccountable 
instinct of self-sacrifice far earlier and more keenly than it 
can appreciate the sublimity of truth. Theoretic or imagined 
cases of this kind were often volunteered by the children with 
many variations. They declare, e. g., that they would say 
that their mother was out when she was in, if it would save 
her life, giving quite a scenic setting to such a possible occur- 
rence, adding infrequently that this would not make it exactly 
right, though it would be their duty to do it, or that they 
would not tell a like lie to save their own lives. A doctor, 
too, many suggested, might tell an over-anxious patient or 
dearest friend that there was hope, easing his conscience, 
perhaps, by reflecting that they had some though he had none. 
In confronting such cases, it is the conscientious parent or 
teacher who is most liable to get nervous and err. It is 
feared, that although the end is very noble and the fib or 
quibble very petty at first, worse lies for meaner objects may 
follow. The fondness and even sense of exhilaration, with 
which children often describe such situations, is often due to 
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a feeling of easement from a rather tedious sense of the 
obligation of undiscriminating, universal and rigorously 
literal veracity, under which also very often lurks an effort to 
find the flavor of exculpation for more inexcusable lies. The 
child who gets really interested in what it deems the conflict 
of veracity with other duties, may be reverently referred to 
the inner light of its own conscience. This seems to be a 
special opportunity of nature for teaching the need of keeping 
a private protestant tribunal where personal moral convictions 
preside, and which alone enables men to adapt themselves to 
new ethical situations. III. Truth for friends and lies for 
enemies. With most children, as with savages, truthfulness 
is greatly affected by personal likes and dislikes. In many 
cases they could hardly be brought to see wrong in lies a 
parent or some kind friend had wished them to tell. Often 
suspected lies were long persisted in till they were asked if 
they would have said that to their mothers, when they at once 
weakened. Boys keep up joint or complotted lies which girls 
rarely do, who ‘‘ tell on’’ others because they are ‘‘ sure to be 
found out,’’ or ‘‘some one else will tell,’’ while boys can be 
more readily brought to confess small thefts, and are surer to 
own up if caught, than girls. All children find it harder to 
cheat in their lessons with a teacher they like. Friendships 
are cemented by frank confidences and secrets and promises 
not to tell. To simulate or dissimulate to the priest, or above 
all, to God, was repeatedly referred to as worst of all. On the 
other hand, with waning attachment, promises not to tell 
weaken in their validity. It has taken mankind long enough 
to learn the sublimity of a kind of truthfulness which is no 
respecter of persons. The best correction of this general ten- 
dency of children, we believe to be instruction in science, the 
moral needs and uses of which alone call loudly for more of it 
and better. But the teachers of younger children should look 
well to their friendships, and study especially, the character 
of leaders and favorites. IV. Selfishness. Every game, 
especially, every exciting one, has its own temptation to 
cheat; and long records of miscounts in tallies, moving balls 
in croquet, crying out ‘‘no play”’ or ‘‘no fair’”’ at critical 
moments to divert impending defeat, false claims made to 
umpires, and scores of others show how unscrupulous the all- 
constraining passion to excel often renders even young 
children. Lies of this kind, prompted by excitement, are so 
easily forgotten when the excitement is over that they rarely 
rankle, and are hard to get at, but they make boys 
unscrupulous and grasping. ASchoo life is responsible for 
very many, if not most of the deliberate lies of this class\ Few 
will not give, and not many will not take prompts or peep in 
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their books, especially if in danger of being dropped or failing 
of promotion. There was a long list of headaches, nosebleeds, 
stomach-aches, etc., feigned to get out of school or avoid going 
to it, of false excuses for absence and tardiness, the teacher, 
especially if disliked, being so often exceptionally fair game 
for all the arts of deception; all this seems generally preva- 
lent. This class of lies ease children over so many hard places 
in life and are convenient covers for weakness and even vice. 

he facility with which a whole street or school may be cor- 
upted in this respect, often without suspicion on the part of 
dults, by a single bold, bad, but popular child, the immunity 
rom detection whith school offers so much more than home 
for even habitual lies of this class, as well as the degree of 
moral degradation to which they may lead, all point to selfish 
falsehoods — especially when their prevalence is taken into 
account — as on the whole the most dangerous, corrupting, 
and hard to correct of any of our species. Excessive emula- 
tions, penalties, opportunities, and temptations should of 
course be reduced, but it should be clearly seen that all these 
lies are at bottom, forms of self-indulgence, and should, in the 
great majority of cases, be treated as such, rather than dealt 
with directly as lies. The bad habits they cover should be 
patiently sought out and corrected, for those who habitually 
do ill are sure to learn to lie to conceal it. The sense of mean- 
ness this slowly breeds must be met by appeals to honor, 
self-respect, self-control. Hard and even hated tasks, and 
rugged moral, mental and physical regimen should sup- 

lement those modern methods which make education a sort 
of self-indulgence of natural interests. V. Imagination and 
Play. Much childish play owes its charm to partial self- 
deception. Children imagine .or make believe they are 
animals, soldiers, hunters in extreme peril from wild beasts, 
Indians, artisans, and tradesmen of many kinds, doctors, 
preachers, angels, ogres. They play school, court, meeting, 
congress. If hit with wooden daggers in the game of war they 
stand aside and play they are dead. If they step on a crack 
in walking the floor or sidewalk, they call it they are poisoned. 
Protruding spots of earth or land in pools or ponds, or at 
half-tide in the bay, suggest the geography of a continent, and 
in one case, for years, Boston, Providence, West Indies, 
Gilbraltar, Brooklyn Bridge were thus designated by all the 
children of a large school in their plays. In another, a dozen 
hills, valleys, rills, near by were named from fancied 
resemblance to the familiar mountains, rivers and valleys of 
the geography. The play-house sometimes is so real as to 
have spools for barrels of flour, pounded rotten wood for 
sugar, pumpkin chairs, cucumber cows, moss carpets, sticks 
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for doors which must be kept shut, twig brooms, pet animals 
for stock with pastures and yards, all the domestic industries 
in pantomime, toad-stools, lichens and puff-balls for bric-a- 
brac, while some older boy and girl may play parents with 
secret pet names, and younger ones as children, often for a 
whole term and in rare instances for years ; all of this of course 
being almost always in the country. They baptize cats, bury 
dolls, have puppet shows with so many pins admission, all 
with elaborate details. They dress up and mimic other often 
older people, ride on the horse cars and imagine them fine 
carriages, get up doll hospitals and play surgeon or Florence 
Nightingale. The more severe the discipline of the play- 
teacher and the more savage the play-mother the better the 
fun. One phase of this is exquisitely illustrated in the life of 
Hartley Coleridge, by his brother. His many conceptions of 
his own ego—e. g., by the picture Hartley, shadow Hartley, 
echo Hartley, etc.; his fancy that a cataract of what he named 
jug-force would burst out in a certain field, and flow between 
populous banks where an ideal government, long wars and 
even a reformed spelling illustrated in a journal devoted to 
the affairs of this realm, were all developed in his imagination 
where they existed with great reality for years; his stories to 
his mother continued for weeks; his reproduction of all he 
had seen in London, its theater, laboratory, and what he had 
read of wars, geographical divisions, in a large play-ground 
appropriated to his use,—these all illustrate this normal ten- 
dency, but in a degree of intensity probably morbid, much 
resembling the pseudo-hallucinations of Kandinsky. Two 
sisters used to say, ‘‘let us play we are sisters,’’ thus making 
the relation more real. Cagliostro found adolescent boys 
particularly apt for his training to subserve the exhibition of 
the phrenological impostures illustrating his thirty-five facul- 
ties. He lied when he confessed he had lied, said a young 
Sancho Panza who had believed the wild tales of another boy 
who later confessed their falsity. Sir James Mackintosh in 
youth after reading Roman History used to fancy himself the 
emperor of Constantinople, and carry on the administration 
of the realm, hours at a time and often resumed for months. 
These fancies of his never amounted to conviction, but doubt- 
less excited a faint expectation, which, had they been realized, 
would have lessened his wonder. Charlotte Elizabeth lived 
largely in an imaginary realm for years in her youth. In some 
games like ‘‘ crazy mother,’’ younger children are commanded, 
or older ones stumped or dared, to do dangerous things, like 
walking a picket fence or a high roof, etc., in which the spirit 
of play overcomes great natural timidity, and by playing 
school with other mates, or perhaps parents, they are helped 
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by the play instinct to do hard examples and other hated 
tasks they had scarcely accomplished in actual schools. The 
stimulus and charm of the imagination makes them act a part 
different from their natural selves ; some games need darkness 
to help out the fancy. It seems almost the rule that imagina- 
tive children are more likely to be dull in school work, and 
that those who excel in it are more likely to have fewer or 
less vivid mental images of their own. One early manifesta- 
tion of the shadowy falsity to fact of the idealizing tempera- 
ment is often seen in children of three or four, who suddenly 
assert that they saw a pig with five ears, a dog as big as a 
horse, apples on a cherry tree, and other Munchausen wonders, 
which really means at first but little more than that they have 
that thought or have made that mental combination © 
independently of experience. They come to love to tell semi- 
plausible stories, and perhaps when the astonishment is over 
to confess. Or, again, all stories of men and things they hear 
are given a setting in the natural scenery, or far less often, in 
the houses they know best, and their friends are cast in the 
roles. The fancy of some children is almost visualization, and 
a few will tell at once, e. g., what was the color of Barbara 
Frietchie’s dress, whether she wore glasses and a cap, just 
where in their father’s sheep-pasture the goblin in the Arabian 
Nights rose out of the bottle, if pictures of these objects have 
not obviated the normal action of this faculty. Revery which 
materializes all wishes, and the mythopeeic faculty which still 
occasionally creates a genuine myth among children, boys who 
amuse their mates with long and often clever yarns of their 
own invention, girls who make up ridiculous things about 
others—to all these the school has paid little attention, and 
Mr. Gradgrind would war upon them all as inimical to 
scientific veracity. We might almost say of children at least, 
somewhat as Froschamer argues of mental activity, and even 
of the universe itself, that all their life is imagination. Such 
exercise of their faculties children must have even in the most 
platonic school republic. Its control and not its elimination | 
is what is to be sought in the high interest of truthfulness. 
The progressive degeneration of the school] reader, and the 
simultaneous development of flash literature for the young, 
has had much to do with the growth of evil tendencies in this 
field. To direct and utilize, so far as it needs it, this mani- 
festation of the play-instinct, which, though sporting with lies 
so gracious and innocent, may lead to so many kinds of divorce 
of thought from reality and of self-deception, the whole ques- 
tion of how best to introduce the young to the best literature 
of the world, each kind and grade in fit time and proportion, 
must, we believe, be pondered, and to this problem we shall 
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turn elsewhere. How much of this can best be appreciated in 
children; only ‘those know who have realized in their own 
experience and observation how youthful minds find and play 
about the chief beauties of ballads, of Homer properly told in 
English, and of the story books and great situations in the 
choicest English writers, if only put in proper form. Psycho- 
logically imaginative literature is a direct development from 
this variety of play, and into this its unfoldment is natural. 

VI. Pseudamania. The worst type of lies which may be 
called pathological are rare among children and are illus- 
trated by passionate love of showing off, and false pretences, 
assuming new characters or going to anew place. A few 
children, especially girls, are honey-combed with morbid self- 
consciousness and affectation, and seem to have no natural 
character of their own, but to be always acting a part and 
attracting attention. Boys prefer fooling, and humbugging 
by tricks or lies, sometimes of almost preternatural acute- 
ness and cleverness. This is the normal diathesis which 
develops girls into hysterical invalids, deceiving sometimes 
themselves and sometimes their relatives most, on whom faith- 
curers work genuine miracles, and which makes boys into char]- 
atans and impostors of many kinds. The recent literature of 
both telepathy and hypnotism furnish many striking ex- 
amples of this type. Accessory motives, love of applause, 
money, ete., are at first involved, but later what we may 
designate as a veritable pseudomania supervenes where lies 
for others, and even self-deception are an appetite indulged 
directly against every motive of prudence and interest. As 
man cannot be false to others if true to self, so he cannot 
experience the dangerous exhilaration of deceiving others 
without being in a measure his own victim, left to believe his 
own lie. Those who have failed in many legitimate endeavors 
learn that they can make themselves of much account in the 
world by adroit lying. These cases demand the most prompt 
and drastic treatment. If the withdrawal of attention and 
sympathy, and belief in the earlier manifestations, and if 
instruction and stern reprimand are not enough, there is still 
virtue in the rod, which should not be spared, and, if this 
fail, then the doctor should be called. 

Finally, children have many palliatives for lies that wound 
the conscience. If one says “ really ’’ or “ truly,’’ especially, 
if repeated, and most solemnly of all, ‘‘ I wish to drop down 
dead this minute, if it is not so,’’ the validity of any state- 
ment is greatly reduplicated. Only a child who is very 
hardened in falsehood, very fearful of consequences, or else 
truthful, will reiterate ‘‘it is so anyhow,’’ even to tears in 
the face of evidence he cannot rebut, while others will confess 
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or simulate a false confession as the easiest issue. Only 
young children who mistake for truth whatever pleases their 
elders, or, occasionally those too much commended for so 
doing, and find pleasure in confessing what they never did. 
To say yes, and add in whisper, ‘‘in my mind,’’ meant no, 
among the children of several schools at least in one large 
city. To put the left hand onthe right shoulder also has 
power, many think, to reverse a lie, and even an oath may be 
neutralized or taken in an opposite sense by raising the left 
instead of the right hand. To think ‘*I do not mean it,’’ or 
to mean it in a different sense, sometimes excruciatingly dif- 
ferent from what is currently understood was a form of 
mental reservation repeatedly found. If one fries not to hear 
when called, he may say he did not hear, with less guilt. An 
acted lie is far less frequently felt than a spoken one, so to 
nod is less sinful than to say yes; to point the wrong way 
when asked where some one is gone, is less guilty than to say 
wrongly. Pantomimed lies are, in short, for the most part, 
easily gotten away with. It is very common for children to 
deny in the strongest and most solemn way wrongs they are 
accused of, and when, at length, evidence is overwhelming, 
to explain or to think, ‘‘My hand, or foot did it, not I.” 
This distinction is not unnatural in children whose teachers 
or parents so often snap or whip the particular member 
which has committed the offence. In short, hardly any of the 
sinuosities lately asserted, whether rightly or wrongly, of the 
earlier Jesuit confessionals, and all the elaborated pharma- 
copeia of placebos they are said to have used to ease con- 
sciences outraged by falsehood, seem reproduced in the spon- 
taneous endeavors of children to mitigate the poignancy of 
this sense of guilt.! 

In fine, some forms of the habit of lying are so prevalent 
among young children that all illustrations of it, like the above 
seem trite and commonplace. Thorough-going truthfulness 
comes hard and Jafe, and school life is now so full of temp- 
tation to falsehood that an honest child is its rarest, as well 
as its noblest work. The chief practical point is for the 
teacher to distinguish the different forms of the disease and 
apply the remedies best for each. So far from being a simple 
perversity, it is so exceedingly complex, and born of such 
diverse and even opposite tendencies, that a course of treat- 
ment that would cure one form, would sometimes directly 
aggravate another. If we pass from the shallowness of Mrs. 
Opie to the deeper, but often misconceived one of Heinroth, 
and strive to realize the sense in which all sin and all disease 
are lies, because perversions of the intent of Nature, we shall 





; See 1. P. Gury; casus conscientiae Ratisbon, 1865, and [erving Tailor, Ductor Dubit- 
antium. 
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see how habitual fasehood may end, and in what in a broad 
sense it begins. A robust truth-speaking is the best peda- 
gogic preparation for active life, which holds men up to the 
top of their moral condition above the false beliefs, false fears, 
and false shames, hopes, loves we are prone to. The eifort 
to act a part or fill a place in life for which Nature has not 
made us, whether it be school-bred, or instinctively fascinat- 
ing to intoxication as it is for feeble, characterless, psycho- 
physic constitutions, is one of the chief sources of waste of 
moral energy in modern society. Lies, acted, spoken, ima- 
gined, give that morbid self-consciousness so titileting to 
neurotic constitutions. The habitual gratification of all a 
child’s wishes indirectly cultivates mendacity, for truth re- 
quires a robust and hardy self-sacrifice, which luxury makes 
impossible. Much society of strangers where “first impres- 
sions’’ are consciously made, favors it. Frequent change of 
environment, or of school or residence, favors it, for a feel- 
ing that ‘‘ new leaves’ can be easily turned arises. Frequent 
novelties, even of studies, probably cultivate one of its most 
incurable forms, viz., that state of nerves where the first im- 
pression is strong and vivid and pleasurable, while repeti- 
tions are indifferent, if not soon positively painful; a condi- 
tion which, but for multiplying the already large number of 
mild manias, might be called neomania. Children should be 
shielded from both the professional mendacity and the false 
exaggeration of the abnormal of many modern newspapers, 
and held to long and firm responsibility for their acts and 
words. When men or civilization, yet capable of it, give up 
the lie and fall back to their best and truest selves, to be and 
to be accepted for what they really are by nature and heredity, 
one of the highest and most intense of all pleasures is realized, 
which though narrowed and conventionalized by many re- 
ligious and dogmatic systems, is very manifold and may ap- 
pear as general moral reformation, new intellectual insights, 
emotional easement and satisfaction, greater energy in action, 
and perhaps even greater physical betterment in certain forms 
of disease in certain vemperaments, and, in a word, is still, 
from the standpoint of scientific psychology, not unworthy 
the grand old but greatly abused term Regeneration. 














THE OBSERVATION OF CHILDREN AT THE 
WORCESTER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


By WM. H. BURNHAM. 

For several years the students of this school have studied 
psychology in a unique way. They supplement text-book 
work by direct observation of children. ‘‘ The principal re- 
quests the students to observe the conduct of children in all 
circumstances,—at home, at school, in the street, at work, at 
play, in conversation with one another and with adults,— 
and record what they see and hear as soon as circumstances 
will permit. When the nature of the work is explained to the 
school, great emphasis is placed upon the necessity of having 
the records genuine beyond all possibility question ; of having 
them consist of a simple, concise statement of what the child 
does or says, without comment by the writer; of* making 
both the observation and the record without the knowledge 
of the child; and of noting the usual, rather than the un- 
usual, conduct of the individuals observed. For conven- 
ience in classification, blanks of five colors are provided for 
the records. White paper is used for such observations as 
students make themselves; red for well-attested ones re- 
ported by others ; yellow for reminiscences of their own child- 
hood; green for mention of whatever they read on the subject ; 
and chocolate for observations that extend continuously over 
a period of time.’’ On each blank is recorded the date, 
observer’s name, age, post-office address, and the name, sex, 
nationality, and age of the child observed, also the length of 
time between making the observation and recording it.* 

Over 14,000 reports have now (May, 1891) been made. 
Among them are recorded many interesting and valuable 
psychological observations ; but the most valuable resuit of the 
work has been the influence upon the observers. They have 
become genuinely interested in the varied activities of child- 
hood. Even the ‘‘bad boy’’ often becomes an object of 
study. As a means of bringing the young teacher into rela- 
tions of interest and sympathy with children this work can 
hardly be commended too highly. 

The method seems to have special value also as a device for 
revivifying old truths that have become commonplace. The 





1 Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School, Worcester (Mass.), 1890, p. 23. 
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most frequent faults of young teachers result from ignoring 
pedagogic principles that are universally accepted, from neg- 
lecting maxims that have so long formed part of the common 
sense of the race that they have become platitudes. The aim 
in the training of teachers is to give them at least all 
the pedagogic wisdom of the past, and to make this 
knowledge effective, to turn knowing into doing. But it is 
a profoundly difficult thing to enforce the value of platitudes. 
To take a concrete example, what is more inexpressibly dull 
than generalities about the importance of the teacher’s influ- 
ence, and yet what is more fundamental to all true pedagogy 
than the maxim, Do yourself what you would have your 
pupils do? The instinct of imitation, according to Darwin, 
Preyer, and others, appears in the first year of life. It often 
seems to be an unconscious, blind impulse automatically to 
repeat any act perceived.\ Similar phenomena of imitation 
appear in adults. Perhaps we never perceive an act in 
another without having an incipient impulse to perform the 
same. In normal life we find ourselves unconsciously drop- 
ping into the customs, habits, tricks, gestures, and pronunci- 
tation of our companions; and in some cases of hypnosis the 
subject automatically repeats every gesture made by the ex- 
perimenter. ‘This impulse is especially strong in children. 
It is this that ‘makes their education possible} and I can con- 
ceive no better way to make teachers realize, that, if possible, 
they should themselves do what they would have their pupils 
do than to set them to observe the instinct of imitation in 
children. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Russell I have read a Yew of his 
students’ reports under the rubric Imitation. These records 
show that the students have been taught to see and appreci- 
ate the importance of the common, normal activities of chil- 
dren. The following examples from the few that I have 
read indicate this; and they show also how the commonplace 
becomes interesting if it be concrete. 

S. watched her children during a recess. ‘*Two children began to 
play ‘ See-saw ’ (a game in which children take each others hands and 
sway back and forth in rythmic motion). In about two minutes as 
many as 34 out of 50 children began to play it.” 

‘* The band was playing on the street and quite a number of children 
were gathered around to hear it. Some boys, about nine years old, 
stood apart from the other children and made all the motions that the 
men did. When the men turned the pages of the book, the boys did 
the same.” 

‘* Helen has one of these little cloth caps with a visor, and she always 
lifts it just as her father does his hat, when she meets any one whom 
she knows. Sometimes she forgets it, but as soon afterward as she 
thinks of it she will take it off.” 

‘**T have been watching W. and L. for a number of months, and I find 
that, almost without exception, if one does anything the other will imi- 
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tate it. Both have small rocking-chairs, and, if W. sits down in his 
chair, I. will sit down in hers. If L. rolls marbles on the floor, W. will 
also.” 

‘* While I was examining the children’s writing, Carrie asked me if she 
might take her slate home at noon to show toher mother. Immediately 
— six or seven other children asked if they might do the same 
thing.” 

‘* Bessie was digging in the snow and her cloak was unbuttoned and 
flying open. I said, ‘Why Bessie, why don’t you button up your 
cloak?’ She answered ‘Don’t you see I’se working like an man, and 
mans has their coat unbuttoned.’” 

‘* Whittemore was reproved by his father, Mr. 8., because ‘‘ he had 
painted the whole of the horse’s back a bright blue. The next day 
Mr. S. came in and called Whittemore to him, saying, ‘ What made you 
paint that horse again, after all I said to you yesterday? ‘ Whit’more 
didn’t do it, papa, me do it myself,’ spoke up Florence. Whittemore 
had left the paint where Florence could get it, and she had painted the 
legs up as far as she could reach.” 

The work is not merely that of collecting and labeling iso- 
lated facts. The observations furnish material for composi- 
tions and data for study in the class in Psychology. The 
subjects of graduating essays in recent years are suggestive. 
Among them are the following: 

Continued Interest in the Same Play; Children’s Fears; Falsehood in 
Children; Children’s First Attempts at Art; Imagination in Chil- 
dren; Children’s Relations with Animals; Children’s Make-Believes ; 
The Savagery of Childhood; Children’s Motives; The Laughter of 
Children; What the School Child Thinks of; Howa Child Reasons; 
Plays of Children; Superstitions of Children; Childhood of George 
Sand; Wordsworth’s Estimate of the Child; Helen Keller; The Child 
in George Eliot’s Writings; Preyer’s Observation of his Child; Advan- 
tages of a Country Child; Children’s Collections; The Child’s Arbor 
Day; Morals of Young Children. 


The principal has kindly allowed me to read some of these 
themes ; and I select from them the following passages that 
illustrate the life infused by such observations into the 
proverbially platitudinous graduating essay. The first selec- 
tion is from a paper on Children’s Fears. 


** Among our observations of children are some cases of fear so odd 
that they deserve mention. A child, who had always lived opposite a 
livery stable, was, until five or six years old, afraid of carriages, and 
screamed violently if taken to drive in one. A former pupil of this 
school had a strange fear of passing a house where the windows were 
broken. She always went by with as little noise as possible. A lady 
was able to keep her little son in the house by laying a feather on the 
door-step. He was so much afraid of feathers that he would never pass 
it. Another mother prevented her little girl from going up a forbidden 
flight of stairs in the same way.” 

he following reports a prolonged study of the same child: ‘‘ Fora 
few months it was my fortune to be associated with a child, about ten 
years of age, who had a very imaginative mind; and I was with her two 
or three months before having the least idea what she was thinking 
about when silent. She was an only child and much of her time was 
spent alone. It was only by feigned preoccupation, or by entering 
heartily into what she was doing, and by using tact in asking questions, 
that I found out some of her plays. In one play this child was an ex- 
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plorer of a new country. She drew a map of it on paper. It somewhat 
resembled the map of Massachusetts. The lakes and rivers were named 
after some of her friends, as the Williams, Dean, Jenkins, and Brooks 
rivers. Some of the lakes were named the Bear, Buffalo, Goose, and 
Cat lakes. She also had a map of a city in which the streets and public 
buildings were named after her friends. 1 visited this child after a 
severe sickness of a number of weeks and asked her if she had not been 
sick a long time, and if during her sickness she had not been lonesome, 
as she could not see children. She said, ‘No,’ but was afraid every day 
that some child would come in and see her, also said that since she had 
begun to get better, she had fun in playing alone. When I entered the 
room, I saw a large number of boxes and bundles on the bed. She then 
told me she was playing it was Christmas, and had been to Boston to buy 
presents for her dolls. . . . She was an authoress and wrote a number 
of stories, many of which I think were original. She also wrote an 
arithmetic and reading-book. At one time I found that for weeks she 
had been playing that she was a rich baroness and owned all the houses 
in the neighborhood. These houses were filled with visitors, some hav- 
ing to sleep on the sofas. ... She took me around in the different 
rooms, telling me how she played each room was furnished; and, the 
description was so plain, I seemed to see each object as she described it, 
including the lace and silk draperies, velvet chairs, and floor covered 
with fox-rugs, etc. Her mother before this had called her down stairs, 
und the child said she played it was one of her visitors who had come 
to bid her good-bye. ‘lhe child’s mother has a large book in which she 
has flowers, leaves, and grasses from different parts of the world, includ- 
ing Mount Blanc, Westminster, Jerusalem, Mount Washington, and 
other places. This child has a similar book she has made, and I think 
not more than one or two have seen it. It is hidden in an old box be- 
cause she is afraid some one will see it and laugh at her. Under one 
flower is written, ‘From Abraham’s grave;’? under a twig, ‘From 


Moses’ burning bush;’ and some are from Italy, Switzerland, England, 
but most of them from Jerusalem. I think she values them as much as 
if they had really come from these places.” 

The following is from an essay on ‘‘Children’s Make- 
Believes :”’ 


‘* Two children, eight and four years old, were very much in the habit 
of talking about what they did in Fairyland. At the very first a need 
of names was felt, and Inkstand was chosen. The girl was called Vio- 
let and the boy Valentine. ‘They needed playmates, and, of course, in 
that land were other boys and girls. Dandy Hearthrug and his sisters, 
Blossom and Snow-flake, were added to the shadow-world. The girl, in a 
list of books, happened tosee the name Madcap Violet, and added Madcap 
toher name. She read of Spitfire Pansy and liking that annexed it 
also. In this way name after name was added until the girl answered 
to Madcap Violet Spitfire-Pansy Mignonette Heliotrope Inkstand. The 
boy to Valentine Dandelion Letter-lover Inkstand. The baby girl was 
adopted into their family before she could talk, and was treated with 
great contempt if she made any mistakes or failed to understand. They 
went to an imaginary school, and the punishments inflicted by the old- 
est were keenly felt, although existing purely in the imagination. 
Their ‘Dan Hill’ was almost equal to Peck’s ‘Bad Boy.’ As these 
characters increased some means of representing them to the eye be- 
cume necessary,and spools were selected. These people were very distinct. 
Hearthrug and Hill were always themselves and were never confounded 
or mixed up. Itis interesting to know that a large part of these people 
were taken from their reading. ‘Nemo,’ from ‘Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,’ while preserving in essentials the characteris- 
tics given him by Jules Verne, so that any one would have recognized 
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him, had the points that impressed the children most, as the mystery 
surrounding him, much emphasized. What do the children use to help 
them make believe? An india-rubber plantation was laid out under the 
sitting-room table; the paths in the forest were marked out by strings; 
the house was an old paste-board box; the stove a rusty iron nut; a 
geography served as the bank of the Amazon and a wharf. Surely a 
valuable hint for teachers. And the children enjoy the illustrations 
better the ruder the apparatus. I have known the legs of a chair to 
answer grandly for maple-trees, and days were spent in sugar-making. 
A sand heap has been the starting point of a populous village, where 
town -meetings were held and elections were carried on. This land of 
the ‘ make-believe’ is almost wholly unexplored; but it contains many 
a valuable lesson for an earnest, sympathetic worker. It is hard to find 
out much about that country. The children do not understand it them- 
selves, and wouldn’t tell you if they did. You will need more skill than 
any spy of an enemy’s land, would you obtain even a glimpse of the 
doings of the shadow people. For their imaginary world is really a 
shadow of this, though much distorted by their ignorance. If we could 
only Jearn how these fancies grow and develop, and could follow that 
method in our teaching, one of the greatest problems of education 
would be solved. Things learned in that country are rarely forgotten.” 
Use made by a Class in Psychology of the Normal School 
Records of Observations of Children. 

The papers recording observations classed under the head 
of ‘‘ Imagination ’’ were distributed among the pupils study- 
ing psychology, each pupil taking about ten papers. A week 
later the pupils reported the results of their examination of 
the records, each student making a simple classification of 
his results under different heads. This brought out the fact 
that many of the divisions made by different pupils, and 
placed under different headings, were really alike; and 
that a reduction in the number would give a better notion 
of the total contents of the records. The suggestion of the 
teacher, that all the records should now be put into the hands 
of a committee of three pupils for examination, had already 
been anticipated by the class, who at once selected the com- 
mittee. After another week this committee reported as 
follows: [Illustrations are added under each rubric. ] 

1. Attributing motions and actions of human beings to 
insects, flowers and inanimate objects, or simple personifica- 
tion: bees praying, flowers drinking, dishes feeling cold and 
wet, and getting dirty on purpose. 32 cases. 2. Words of 
unknown meaning suggest fantastic ideas: cholera morbus 
suggests colored marbles ; dapple gray, something pleasant ; 
salt rheum, a room of salt; glory to God in the highest, glory 
to God in the hyacinth ; tobacco, Mr. Bacco. 6 cases. 3. 
Mechanical invention: making a doll out of a stick of wood 
with a rag tied on the end. 9cases. 4. Concerning death : 
people caught up like fish. 2 cases. 5. Association: Jim- 
mie saw a large fire and said that it was like the 4th of July 
because there was a procession and fireworks. 5 cases. 6. 
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Fancy: a child thinks that stars are holes in the floor of 
heaven, and if she watches closely enough she can see the 
angels passing over. 22 cases. 7. Fancied or real resem- 
blances : a muff looks like a cat; the musical ~ like a frog’s 
head. 64 cases. 8. Imagining things so vividly that they 
seem realities: thought she was at her mother’s wedding, and 
graphically described it, and was very indignant when told 
she was not there. 21 cases. 9. Lies: (a) for sympathy: 
a girl describes untruthfully the abuse that her mother sub- 
jected her to; (0) in a boasting contest: one boy said he got 
up to his chin in snow, and another said he got up to God; 
(c) without apparent purpose: a boy said the baby’s name 
was Dorothy Maple Sugar. 47 cases. 10. Imaginary com- 
panions: a girl played with and talked to two blocks of 
wood which she called her children. 7 cases. 11. As shown 
in children’s plays: a child exclaimed when an old empty 
coffee pot was upset, ‘‘ Oh, my coffee’s all spilt!’’ 4 cases. 
12. Believing stories literally: a child thinks bears will 
chase her when she has been naughty because she has read 
or heard of such things. 5 cases. 13. Imitation: (a) ani- 
mals : a boy pretended he was a horse, and would not do cer- 
tain things because it was impossible for a horse to do them ; 
(0) imitating older people: Agnes saw her mother blow on a 
finger that she had burned, since then whenever Agnes gets a 
sliver in her hand or otherwise hurts it, she offers it to some- 
body to blow on. 12 cases. 14. As regards the heavens: 
C. was watching the snow, and said, ‘‘ I guess God turns the 
weather with a wrench and then the snow and rain comes 
down.’’ 10 cases. 15. Phantasy: a child was very much 
afraid of a portrait. No matter where she was she thought 
that the eyes turned to look at her. 7 cases. 16. Exaggera- 
tion: K. said that a man waved a match to and fro in the air 
and that it blazed way up high. 2 cases. 17. Inferring one 
thing from another: L. heard that a man who was convicted 
of murder had murderer written on his forehead. He thought 
that his old uncle whose forehead was very much wrinkled 
must have the same letters on it. 9 cases. 18. Asshown in 
drawings: a child drew a picture of a man like this cut 

He said that the man had something in his mouth 

that was blowing his head off. 3 cases. 19. Pure 
imagination: a child who had never seen a snake 77 
thought that it must be a quarter of a mile long and as large 
round as a tree. 5 cases. 


HENRY W. BROWN. 














ANTHROPOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN SCHOOLS. 





By FRANZ BOAS. 


Physical anthropology has for its object the study of the 
human body and of its functions. It deals more particularly 
with the variations of form and function, caused by varying 
conditions or founded on inherited peculiarities. This object 
is attained by dividing the human species into classes which 
are treated separately. Such classes or groups may be 
founded on difference of race ; they may be founded on differ- 
ence of social status; they may be founded on difference of 
geographical surroundings or of age. The peculiarities of 
each group and their differences are brought to light by a sta- 
tistical treatment of the individuals comprised in each class 
and the causes of these differences are studied by comparing 
the various groups. 

The differences between these groups are not confined to 
the adult stage, but develop during the period of childhood 
and adolescence. Therefore the study of the latter forms a 
most important branch of anthropology. It appears that the 
differences between the classes are comparatively slight in the 
beginning but develop during the period of growth, so that 
the adults of the various groups show much greater 
divergencies than the children of the same groups. These 
differences in the adult stage may be brought about by earlier 
arrest of development in certain groups than in others, or by 
development in diverging directions. Differences of form are 
generally accompanied by differences of function. 

From these general considerations we must conclude that a 
study of the anthropology of children is of the greatest 
importance for a knowledge of the conditions and laws of 
growth. It appears probable that the mode of growth of a city 
population and of acountry population will be found different, 
as the adult forms show certain differences. The American 
child grows differently from the European child, for there 
exist differences between the adult American and the adult 
European. The child in New England grows differently from 
the child in Kentucky, as the adult forms of the two countries 
are not the same. We may also assume that the child grow- 
ing up under favorable sanitary conditions will develop 
differently from the less fortunately situated child. Even 
where the adult forms are identical we may find differences 
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during certain stages of development which may shed an 
important light upon questions referring to growth. 

The problems which were touched upon here have a great 
Mapertane to the teacher, because the functions of any organ 
and also of the whole body are closly related to its 
development and form. The nature of this correlation is by no 
means clear, but remains largely a matter of investigation. 
Nevertheless, its existence cannot be doubted. One of the 
most striking cases of this kind is the result obtained by Axel 
Key in his extended investigations in Sweden. He found that 
the liability to sickness decreases with increasing rate of 
growth and increases with decreasing rate of growth, so that 
the one may be taken as the measure of the other. We know 
from other sources that skill in the use of certain parts 
of the body cannot be attained after growth has been com- 
pleted, but that it must be attained during the period of 
development, so that the special nature of practice has an 
influence upon the function and probably also upon the form 
of the organs in the adult individuals. Piano players and 
rope dancers may be mentioned as instances of this kind. 

The various parts of the body do not develop at the same 
time. Therefore we must suppose that each has its peculiar 
time during which it is best adapted to being trained. For 
these reasons the teacher has an immediate interest in the 
prosecution and in the results of investigations upon the 
bodily development of school children. 

Most researches on growth have been made from purely 
anthropological points of view, the relation of the investiga- 
tions to school work having been brought out only lately. 
Quetelet’s investigations in Belgium were among the first that 
were founded on extensive material. The subject did not 
receive, however, great attention, until Dr. H. P. Bowditch 
made his classie study of the school children of Boston and 
vicinity. His measurements included height standing, and 
weight.' Simultaneously Dr. Charles Roberts? carried on 
similar investigations in England. In his work are found a 
considerable number of data referring to the development of 
the various parts of the body, some of which have been taken 
from Quetelet’s tables. Dr. Bowditch’s measurements were 
repeated ii Milwaukee by Geo. W. Peckham,* who showed 
that certain important differences in the rates of growth pre- 
vail in that city and in Boston. Series of observations of less 


» The Growth of Children. ‘Bighth and Tenth Annual esate of the 
State Board of Health of Massachusetts. 

? Manual of Anthropometry. London, 1878 

* Sixth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Wisconsin. 
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extent were made by Paglianiin Turin in 1879,} by Kotelmann 
in Hamburg in 1877,’ by Daffner in the military schools of 
Bavaria in 1884.’ 

Michailofi carried on an investigation on a closely allied 
subject in Moscow, where he studied the development of the 
chest, a question which was also included in Dr. Roberts’s 
measurements. An interesting article on this work has been 
written by Erismann.* Another investigation carried on in 
Kretcy, Russia, by I. A. Miiller has not been accessible to 
us. 

Lately the superintendent of schools of Freiburg in Saxony 
had a series of measurements made in order to determine the 
proper height of seats for scholars of various classes.° The 
most important work of this kind and one which claims par- 
ticular attention of educationists because it has been under- 
taken on a large scale and solely in the interest of schools, is 
the inquiry of the Royal Swedish Commission whose work 
was edited by Axel Key.® 

All these investigations were based on statistical material 
that is, on the treatment of a long series of observations, but 
no effort was made to follow the same individuals through a 
series of years. Although Vierordt claims that the former 
method will give just as good results as the latter, provided 
the number of observations is sufficiently large; it must be 
born in mind that the latter method, the individual method, 
will give many results which the general method cannot give 
and that it is the only method which will allow the education- 
ist to apply the results of the general method to practical 
cases. We have a series of investigations based on this 
method. Liharzik in Vienna measured 20 children regularly 
from the day of their birth to their 8th year and 200 boys 
from their eighth until their fourteenth year. The first to 
make an investigation of this kind with special reference to 
school work was Dr. Wretlind,’ who measured the increases 





1In he peg J Naturlehre der Menschen und der Thiere von 
F. Moleschott, XIT, p. 8 

2 Die “atc Se ll der Gelehrtenschiiler des Johanneums in 
Hamburg. Ztschr. d. Konig]. Preus. Statist. Bureaus, 1879. 

3 Archiv. fiir Anthropologie Vol. XV, Supplement. 

‘ Zeitschrift fiir Schulgesundheitspflege, 1888. 

5 Ztsehr. I. K. Sichsischen Statist. Bureaus Vol. 35., No. 1, 2. 

® Liroverkskomiténs betiinkande. III. Bilaga E til liroverkskomiténs 
utlatande och forslag. Redogorelse for den hygieniska undersokningen 
afgifven af komiténs ledamot Prof. Axel Key. Stockholm, 1885. A 
German extract has been published by Dr. Leo Burgerstein under the 
title: Axel Key’s Schulhygienische Untersuchungen. Hamburg, 1889. 
See also, International Medical Congress, Berlin. 

7 Wretlind. Jakttagelser rérande helsotillstandet i nigra af Goteborgs 
flickskolor. Eira, 1878. 
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of children during vacations and during the term. In Den- 
mark Dr. Vahl made semi-annual weighings of the girls at 
Jiigerspris. He arrived at the conclusion that weighings of 
this kind are the only means of controlling satisfactorily the 
sanitary conditions of school children.! The studies of R. 
Malling—Hansen? indicate that the development depends upon 
climatie conditions in so far as the winter seems to cause a 
retarding influence. If this is true schools in northern coun- 
tries ought to have longer summer vacations than schools in 
southern countries in order to make up for the lesser growth 
during the cold season. An important investigation of this 
character has also been made in Germany by Dr. Landsberger 
in Posen,’ who followed the growth of 104 children through 
a period of five years. 

Most of these investigations deal with the growth of the 
whole body. They refer only incidentally to the growth of 
certain parts of the body. Valuable material on this point is, 
however, contained in Dr. Landsberger’s investigation. He 
found, for instance, that during school-age the diameters of the 
head change only very slightly, while the growth of the body as 
a whole is very rapid. The next step to be taken in researches 
of this kind will be the study of the growth of individual 
parts of the body in connection with their functions. The 
growth of the hand, together with its increase in strength, 
ought, for instance, to be studied. The remarkable changes in 
the curvature of the skull, the relative development of face and 
head ; in short, the development of each part of the body ought 
to be made the subject of most searching and careful inquiry. 
The results to be obtained from investigations of this kind 
will undoubtedly teach us how to develop the faculties of 
children each at its proper time. 





' Mitteilungen iiber das Gewicht nicht erwachsener Madchen (1874- 
1883). Medical Congress of Kopenhagen, 1884. 

* R. Malling-Hansen. Perioden im Gewichte der Kinder und in der 
Sonnenwirme. Fragment III A and III B. Kopenhagen, 1886. 

3 Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XVII, pp. 229-264. 
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The Storyof a Sand Pile, by G. STANLEY HALL, Scribner’s 
Magazine, June, 1888. 

The wife of a well-known Cambridge, Mass., professor who 
spends summers in a farm house, in a small town, had a load 
of sand hauled from a distant beach and dumped in the yard 
for her two boys then aged five and three to play in. The 
‘‘story’’ is what grew out of this pile of sand in the course 
of nine successive summers. Every other interest paled be- 
side the wells, hills, mines, quarries, buried treasures, tunnels, 
roads, capes, bays, pictures drawn with sticks, etc., which 
were made in the sand, as all who have read Froébel would 
have predicted. A ‘‘cave dwelling’’ or ‘‘ ice house ’’ devel- 
oped into a house made of two bricks and a board ; later men 
and horses were whittled out of wood, and the forms conven- 
tionalized, and cows made of pasteboard, and then on a jig 
saw, pigs and Vermont steers, etc., followed. The seventh 
summer when the writer saw it there were adozen farms each 
five or six feet square, with houses and barns about ten inches 
square, fences, walls, pastures, mow lots, etc., each owned 
by a different boy invited in from the town. Real crops were 
raised, and gates, pig troughs, hen coops, a sewerage system 
centering in a sunken tomato can, barns with stables, doors 
that bar against horse thieves, real hay cut, dried, baled 
and placed according to quality or stacked with a skewer 
for a stack-pole were developed. Barns were more interest- 
ing than houses. A tiny well was dug and stoned and a long 
sweep made with counter-weight and a bucket made of a 
cherry stone. The adult population were whittled men and 
women about two inches high, named from real men in town. 
Each boy has also the name of the head of his wooden family, 
and if M. S. in town did a mean thing, the boy and this 
wooden puppet bearing the name M.S. are threatened with 
expulsion. If it rains at night the boys get upto bring in their 
puppets lest they catch cold, carry them in their pockets to the 
city with them to see the sights, or send them away by post 
or express that they may be ‘‘ traveled men.’’ New men are 
occasionally added, made according to the old pattern which 
the boys might greatly improve on now. The wishes and 
thoughts of the boys are ascribed to their puppets. Excellent 
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training in wood work was involved. The evolutions of the 
plough e. g., a paddle, a pole with a cut branch and drawn by 
the tip end, thena metallic point, home made, then two handles 
and a knife. Rake, shovel, hoe, ax, pick, harrow, pitch- 
fork, ladder, stone boat, gravel sieve show stages of evolu- 
tion. Milk cans, pulleys, wheel-barrows, harnesses, farm- 
wagons, milk carts and timber trucks were made. Carpentry 
was stowly monopolized by a skilful boy. One attempted 
brick work, another moulding pottery, another a tiny news- 
paper with an edition of 10, devoted to the interests of Sand- 
pile. Candles were at one time made from a tiny mould. 
Two sailing vessels lost boom and gaff in arace. Cord-wood 
is cut, piled and sold, hay cut on the distant marsh. At the 
store cans of pickles were put up, candy was sold by the bar- 
rel, barberries were tomatoes and butternuts were water- 
melons. The store declined, as its wares were in a sense 
unreal, and a declaration of bankruptcy, a bill of sale and an 
auction closed its career. The currency was cut out with a 
peculiar gouge of a species of felt which could not be coun- 
terfeited. At the opening of the last season 90 dollars and 
50 half dollars were given to each boy and the gouge and felt 
representing mint and bullion laid up to insure a limited 
coinage. In meetings to determine what to do with the bank- 
rupt store-keeper pro-rata contributions, and redistributions 
were voted down in favor of inflation by giving each boy an 
additional 10 dollars. This affected prices. Town meetings 
were summoned by crier and bell. Each boy held his pup- 
pet and turned up its arm for aye orno. Flag-man, pound- 
keeper, surveyor of roads, whose duties after a shower were 
considerable, a sprinkler and waterer of crops, taxation was 
discussed but the latter was to be based on land, and the boys 
could not measure the irregular farms. A fine system had to 
be vetoed by parents to prevent quarrels, as were a jail and 
gin-shop. ‘‘ Why do you have no church’’ I asked, ‘ Be- 
cause we cannot play in sand piles on Sunday.’’ ‘‘ And why 
have you no school?’’ ‘‘ Because it is vacation’’ they said 
exultingly, ‘‘and we do not have to go to school.’? The house 
is Cambridge, and its piazza Concord. A place where worms 
are dug for fishing is Snakerville. A spot in the yard where 
lay two Oswego starch boxes is Oswego. Each spring the 
houses and barns are brought out and set up and all tradi- 
tions of the preceding year preserved. A general habit of 
settling disputes often brought to issue with fists, by means 
of meetings and speechifications arose. The interest in and 
reality of it all fluctuated, sometimes the boys would rise 
early to pour out grain for their horses, and the entire day is 
given to the town, and its interests are so diversified and all 
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comprehensive that nearly all the boys do the entire summer 
is for it in some way, and when fall brings them home to 
Cambridge life seems a little cheap and barren. They could 
not complete a system of sewerage and streets, etc., for the 
city was too complex for them. One of the parents said the 
sand-pile had been of about as much educational value as all 
the eight months of school. Problems that puzzle older 
brains have been met in simpler terms and solved wisely and 
well. Activities and observations manifold and productive, 
knowledge of institutions and administration have all been 
quickened. The boys had grown more companionable and 
learned many a lesson of self-control and self-help. The par- 
ents had been able to control indirectly the associations of 
their boys in a very mixed boy community, and to have them 
under observation without restricting their freedom, and 
much personal and social morality had been learned in this 
often complicated modus vivendi. It was a kind of the edu- 
cation according to nature of which so much is heard. Each 
element of this vast variety of interests is an organic part of 
a comprehensive whole, compared to which the concentration 
methods of the Ziller shool seem artificial, and as Bacon said 
of scholastic methods inadequate to the subtlety of nature. 
All the power of motion arising from a large surface of in- 
terest is here turned on to the smallest part. Had the ele- 
ments of all the subjects involved in the sand-pile, industrial, 
administrative, moral, mathematical, etc., been taught sepa- 
rately as mere school exercises the result would have been 
worry, waste, and chaos. Here is perfect, mental sanity, and 
unity, but with more variety than in the most heterogeneous 
and soul-disintegrating curriculum. 

As the boys approached fourteen or fifteen Sand-pile seemed 
gradually to lose its charms and to appear childish and un- 
real. Unimaginative boys had always proven a source of 
as great annoyance in their way, as little girls who had no feel- 
ing for it were in theirs, to the boys who took it all in fullest 
earnest. Boys who had begun to imagine themselves young 
gentlemen must be kept out. The golden age of this little 
republic had passed when the writer saw it. A young lady 
had painted on lace curtains to one or two houses, and paint 
had begun to come in to cover bad wood-work, and there 
were signs of over-refinement and luxury. Tools were often 
made for beauty more than use. The village was near the 
roadside and attracted increasing attention, and had been 
photographed, and noticed in a local newspaper. Thus the 
applause of spectators adulterated the pure play interest of 
the boys and brought self-consciousness. They were more 
prone to intervene in the natural working out of problems 
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and events like a special miracle-working providence. There 
was decreasing autonomy heralding the decline of full blood- 
ed boyishness and the far-away dawn of anew and recon- 
structed adolescent consciousness. 


Boy Life in a Massachusetts Country Town a Quarter of a 
Century Ago. By G.STANLEY HALL. Proceedings of the 
Am. Antiquarian Society, held at Worcester, Oct. 21, 
1890, pp. 107-28. 

This is a vacation study of old ways made by interviewing all 
the oldest inhabitants in Ashfield, Mass., supplemented by 
records of the writer’s vacation visits when a boy. Home in- 
dus tries in wood are first described, covering several score 
articles including play saw-mills, cross-bows, traps, windmills, 
veins, pop-guns, etc., made by boys. Then came woolen in- 
dustries, from feeding sheep to carding, spinning, reeling, 
dying, weaving, knitting, all of many sorts and with many 
technical terms. Flax industries and chileren’s games follow, 
with many illustrations of old New England wit and anecdote. 
All the contents of the old fireplace, and its surroundings, 
tinder box, chafing dish, runlet, noggin, slice, toasting and flip 
irons, porringer, trivet, skillet, piggin, dye tub, crane and 
lug-pole, roster, sausage-stuffer, dried ham, rennet, pumpkin 
ringlets, red peppers, etc., here described. Then comesa list 
of grandma’s herbs dried and hung in rows of bunches in the 
attic. The contents of garret, cellar, shed, buttery, the pro- 
cesses of making cheese, candles, soap, foods, furniture, the 
evolution of the sugar camp, and of butter making, baking in 
the big brick oven, birch brooms, geese-picking, road-braaking, 
broom-making, old-fashioned tannery, home made drinks fol- 
low. Why, it is asked, are not these processes as worthy of 
investigation and illustration in museums as the no more rap- 
idly vanishing custom of savage tribes?) The commonest in- 
dustries of these little towns, planting, fertilizing, harvesting 
each crop, have been revolutionized within the last few de- 
cades, while the religious beliefs, domestic and social customs, 
ways of doing business in these communities are all fast 
changing. The women are often worn with work, the men 
shiftless, children few and poor. Did earlier generations work 
too hard in cutting trees, digging stumps, laying the hundreds 
of miles of stone wall? Were the conditions of life too severe? 
Is our race not adapted to the new conditions of soil, climate, 
and water, and is itas Dr. Jarvis said, still a problem whether 
the Anglo-Saxon race can thrive in its new American home, 
or is this but an incident, an eddy in the great onward current 
of progress? The author has no answer, but knows nothing 
more sad in our American life than the decay of these townlets. 
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Despite certain evils this life, at its best, appears to have con- 
stituted about the best educational envinonment for boys at a 
certain stage of their development ever realized in history, 
combining physical, industrial, technical with civil and religi- 
ous elements in wise proportions and with pedagagic objectiv- 
ity. Againthis mode of life is the one, and the only one, that 
represents the ideal basis of a state of citizen voters, as con- 
templated by the framers of our institutions. Not only is it 
more and more refreshing in our age and especially in the 
vacation moods to go back to sources, to the fresh primary 
thoughts, feelings, beliefs, modes of life of simple, homely, 
genuine men, but our higher anthropology labors to startafresh 
from the common vulgar standpoint as Sorcrates did, from 
what Maurice calls the Ethos, and Grote the Nomos of com- 
mon people, and of a just preceding and vanishingtype of 
civilization, to be warmed with its experience and saturated 
with its local color. 

Nowhere has the great middle class been so all-controlling, 
furnished so large a proportion of scientific and business lead- 
ers, been so respectable, so well combined industry with 
wealth, bred patriotism, conservatism and independence. The 
farm was a great laboratory, tending, perhaps, rather more to 
develop scientific than literary tastes, cultivating persistency, 
in which country boys excel, if at the expense of versatility. 
It is, says Prof. Brewer, the question with city parents what 
useful thing the children can do, while in the country, where 
they are in great demand on the farm they are, in a sense 
members of the firm. Evenings are not dangerous to moral- 
ity, but are turned to good account, while during the rowdy 
or adolescent age the boy tendency to revert to savagery can 
find harmless vent in hunting, trapping, and other ways less 
injurious to morals than the customs of city life. Somesuch 
training the heroes of ’76 had ; the independent condition of 
communities like this was just the reverse of that of the South 
at the out outbreak of the Rebellion; such a people cannot be 
conquered, for war and blockade would only drive them back 
to more primitive conditions, and restore the old independence 
of foreign and even domestic markets. Again, should we ever 
have occasion to educate colonists, as England is now attempt- 
ing, we could not do so better than by reviving conditions of 
life like these. 

The article closes by mentioning an interesting new educa- 
tional experiment, as a bright spot in this sombre present, 
which was somewhat feebly but happily tried in Ashfield, as 
a result of the recently awakened interest in its own antiqui- 
ties: A prominent citizen, once a teacher, has studied from 
sources largely unprinted the history of the town, which con- 
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necting it with the Revolution, and even the French and Indian 
wars, and on the lines of an old map hehas made of the original 
town surveys, gave an hour per week during part of a winter 
in teaching history, from a local standpoint in the little Acad- 
emy, with its score of pupils, and aluding to many of its an- 
tiquities such as this paper has referred to, with free use of 
the museum, and all with excellent results. <A village pastor, 
who is an excellent botanist, took the class a few times each 
each year on excursions, and the older girls have gathered 
and pressed for him in aschool museum all the Ashfield plants 
and grasses, on the basis of which he taught a little botany 
gratuitously. The doctor co-operated with them and talked 
on physiology and hygiene, and brought his microscope and 
other instruments. A student of an agricultural college has 
gathered all the Ashfield rocks and minerals, and taught ge- 
ology. He has began to gather cabinets of the local animals, 
birds, eggs, butterflies and insects, which a summer resident 
makes a basis of some instruction. A summer boarder was 
drafted in to teach drawing to all comers half a day per week. 
This experiment in what I consider co-operative education, 
begins at home, with what is nearest and often dispised. The 
local Faculty about the teacher give but little time, but their 
teaching is full of interest and stimulus. They strengthen 
the teacher whom they really guide, and bring home and 
school nearer together. This new carriculum is without ex- 
pense, and altogether may prove a suggestive novelty. 


Children’s Collections. Miss Sara E. Wiltse, who has been 
for several years a systematic observer of childhood, sent to 
the writer some time ago along with a mass of other valuable 
but as yet undigested material, the answers of 227 Boston 
schoolboys of fifteen and sixteen years of age, to a short set 
of questions about their collections. Of this number only 
nineteen had never made collections they deemed worth re- 
porting. One hundred and forty-four reported collections of 
two kinds of objects ; ninety-five of three kinds; twenty-eight 
of four kinds, and a few of five and more kinds. Stamps 
were most frequently collected; then followed in order of fre- 
quency, coins; marbles, sometimes to the number of several 
thousand ; advertising or business cards; pictures; stones, 
ores, minerals, and sometimes even bits of brick and chalk ; 
woods, leaves or flowers, insects, eggs, shells ; scrap books 
of all sorts (generally funny stories), imprints of the die of 
local post-offices, riddles, autographs; buttons, nut-galls, 
bird’s nests, smooth or colored stones, and even toadstools, 
peachstones, lists of names, tools and many other things. Of 
the three most common collections, that of marbles nearly 
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always comes first, and begins, on the average, very soon 
after the beginning of public school life, and lasts from three 
to six years. The passion for stamps comes later, and coins 
later yet ; the average interval between the latter, as well as 
their duration, cannot be inferred from the data. These col- 
lections have been made quite independently of school work, 
and, so far as can be inferred from the writing, spelling and 
syntax of the written returns, the brightest boys have made 
most collections, and in each of these respects the nineteen 
boys who have no collections to report are below the average, 
though by no means always the worst. 

Several observers have sent in returns from school-girls of 
equal age to similar questions, but as yet the returns are too 
few and too imperfect to have much statistical value. It 
appears, however, that the passion for collections, is less 
strong in girls, and the objects most often collected are differ- 
ent. Little girls often collect bows from adults, keeping 
tally on bits of paper, and older girls collect flowers, cloth 
and paper patterns, bric-a-brac, keepsakes, etc., as well as in 
many cases making the same collections as the boys. It is 
evident that more data are wanted for both sexes before the 
efiect of age, temperament, locality, conditions of life, sex, 
etc., can be determined, and it is to be hoped that teachers or 
superintendents who have superior facilities will address 
themselves to further studies of this important topic. 

It seems already plain, however, that this instinct isa 
strong and almost universal force in human nature, which the 
school should study and use more than it does. It is one of 
the chief juvenile expressions of the instinct on which the 
induction and specialization of natural sciences rests. Muse- 
ums of all sorts and sizes, literary collections, and even the 
gathering of the above data about this instinct rest upon it. 
In fact, almost any and every interest may prompt collec- 
tions, and be made the nucleus of scientific culture sometimes 
for the very boys who get least from the ordinary school. 
There might easily be in most country towns, if not in each 
school building, small working collections, made largely by 
the children themselves, illustrating local geology, woods, 
plants, birds and animals, mounted or put up in the most 
educational way, and, with a few pictured books, made the 
basis of general or class exercises. This, we believe, may at 
least be suggestive in solving the great question how more 
and better natural science may be taught in schools of the 
lower grades. Teachers of literature, also, even in lower 
grammar-school grads, have induced their pupils to gather 
from many sources, by scrap-books and otherwise, literary 
specimens which especially interested them, and thus, as it 
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were, to make individual reading-books—their own in a 
sense which is of great educational significance. 

But if data like the above show the force, they do not sug- 
gest the danger attending this passion, viz: that it degener- 
ates toward the blind mania for collecting objects (Sammel- 
trieb) seen in certain forms of mental disease, and even in 
some species of animals. Our returns show scores of boys 
who collect stamps or coins with very little of the knowledge 
of the geography and history needful to give a rational inter- 
est to their collections ; who gather blindly and mechanically 
large numbers of eggs with no knowledge of the species, or 
merely the tails of birds or squirrels, with not only no knowl- 
edge of their characteristics or manner of mounting, but with- 
out even the most common hunter’s knowledge oftheir habits. 
When we reflect how much might be taught incidentally by 
the rapid way of suggestion, if given while these interests 
were at their hottest, and put tactfully, perhaps in the form 
of directions for improving collections already begun, we can 
realize how considerable is the educational loss. And yet 
correctives are not so easily made effective as would at first 
seem. Collections do not always imply the knowledge or 
even the high degree of mental curiosity they are wont to 
suggest. Museum values and scientific values are often 
divergent, and may be almost opposite. Much might be 
written of the cases in which undue haste to catalogue or to 
collect had robbed objects of scientific worth. How often, 
again, do we see in our laboratories even advanced students 
making and mounting histologic sections day after day, to 
get good collections of slides, in a thoughtless and mechanical 
way, or even in original research repeating observations and 
enlarging protocols without so carrying everything in mind 
that each product is subjected to the highest degree of scru- 
tiny it is capable of as they go along, and thus lose time 
under the illusion that they are doing real scientific work. It 
is such hard work to think, and there are so many proxies 
and simulacra of thought that deceive even well-trained men 
—it is so much easier to get ready to think, as the miser 
hoards in order to get ready to live—that the way of true 
science is indeed straight and narrow. 

All this, nevertheless, does not make us for a moment 
doubt that this is an educable instinct, and that it has head 
enough, wherever it is wisely turned on to school mechanism, 
to quicken especially all those elements of school work that 
are associated with Comenius, Locke, object-lessons and 
science-teaching. It is not ready-made, purchased, but indi- 
vidual collections, with the sense of personal ownership on 
the part of those who made them in no wise relaxed, but used 
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in a way to make the school-house interesting, because re- 
flecting at the same time the local characteristics and local 
pride, that we need. How each of the above kinds of collec- 
tions and others can be best utilized in or by the school, is a 
problem which only the experience of the practical teacher can 
solve ; and when it and the other unfinished questions above 
suggested are determined, it will make, if we are not mis- 
taken, a valuable as well as for the most part a new chapter 
in pedagogy.— EDITOR. 


Rudimentary Society Among Boys. By JOHN JOHNSON, JR. 
In Overland Monthly, October 1883, and afterwards en- 
larged in the Johns Hopkins Historical and Political 
Studies, 1884. 


This is an interesting account of the customs of the boys of 
the McDonough School Farm of 800 acres near Baltimore. 
When this excellent and well endowed school was opened 
some 18 years ago all this land and the nut trees, eggs, rab- 
bits, etc., were common. As the supply became limited, an 
age of force arose, and then an age of customs and law. Ifa 
nut tree has been shaken, custom now requires a second party 
to pile up all nuts on the ground before shaking the tree for 
themselves. The date when to begin shaking a tree is settled 
by vote. Each boy discovering a bird’s nest or squirrel’s den 
tacks up his name on the tree and all other boys respect his 
title. Property in land was gradually evolved by preempting 
the best spots for rabbit traps, and prescribing the distance at 
which the next trap should be permitted. Finally all the best 
land fell into the hands of a few who even acquired the right 
to bequeath it when they left school, till a socialistic party 
arose against these monopolists and clamored for redistribu- 
tion, but the old system of commons could not be maintained. 
As the rabbits became the property of a few owners, they 
could not eat them all, and so bartered them for toys, till 
finally ‘‘ butters’’ or the one ounce of butter given to each 
boy at a meal, became the monetary unit. A rabbit’s leg, e. g., 
cost three butters, one whole rabbit 10 butters, a knife from 
six to thirty butters, etc. Finally credits in butters were es- 
tablished, and even a currency on a butter basis. This little 
sketch is a microcosm of nature’s making, and illustrates the 
way in which boys so rapidly repeat the agrarian and social 
history of the Arjan race. Most interesting perhaps is the 
way in which the 40-yard radius was established around each 
trap by the big boys who began by dropping heavy stones on 
all traps they found set too near their own, how single owners 
gradually multiplied their traps, how their claims were slowly 
made to hold over to another year by leaving his traps in 
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place through the winter, a right not thus perpetuated for 
nut-trees, as paper labels were destroyed during the winter. 
The trap must, however, not only be in sight, but be re set to 
re-establish the claim in the spring. The right on leaving 
school to bequeath their rights has been strongly resisted. 
Visiting the traps, which is best done before light, is labo- 
rious, and is often done by vassals. An agrarian party once 
became so strong as to enforce the cession of a number of 
less productive spots. Upon such questions as the date of 
the nut-harvest, or how ownership of trees, etc., shall be es- 
tablished, after much informal talk, each of the several pro- 
posals is written and posted, to be signed by each boy 
preferring it. The common punishment among the boys is 
‘‘bumping’’ or swinging the body against a tree. To avoid 
fight, lot, by guessing odd or even in marbles, is appealed to, 
and after discussions very like the ancient folk, most are held. 
Fights are very rare, but are effective when they become inev- 
itable. This interesting paper must be read to be appre- 
ciated. 


Observations on College Seniors. A.E. KIRKPATRICK, Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, 1890, p. 168. 


The natural history of students is a vast subject for anthro- 
pology to approach but the material is now abundant. It 
exists in the 206 periodicals published by American students, 
in the history of student life, from the middle ages down, their 
corps, codes of honor, fraternities, sports, ete. If it be true 
that student ideals are the best materials for prophesy this is 
perhaps, most of all the case in matters of how and what is 
taught and learned. High school and University organiza- 
tions depend upon the drift of student sentiment, which can 
be directed and controlled only to a limited extent, and usu- 
ally far less than it directs and controls. This is especially 
the case in this country. What may be called inside academ- 
ic administration has been wittily called the art of engineering 
as applied to the sentiments and ideals of later adolescence. 
Not only are the propulsive tides of college opinion all-con- 
trolling so that it is therefore more and more necessary 
to study them and set all the time-pieces of higher education 
by them, but such study has a peculiar facination of its own, 
and as a field of special research it has all the charms of nov- 
elty. A body of young men, exempted from the severer duties 
and responsibilities of life and bread-earning, fed, clothed, 
supported by parents or by funds provided by many donors 
ancient and contemporary, who have consecrated their sub- 
stance to highest uses, themselves select youth of the better 
classes, taught by men selected for ability and devotion and 
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brought into contact with the best products of the choicest 
minds of all times and lands, in the last stages of preparation 
for entering the most influential places in the world, it is no 
wonder that the spontaneous drift of their disinterested ideals 
is coming to beregarded as one of the most important currents 
of popular opinion, one of the most significant keys to the 
modern Volk-soul both to study and to control. Extremely and 
tenaciously conservative as student sentiment is of custom 
and tradition when it gradually deteriorates as it does in oc- 
casional periods and institutions, it may debase the entire tone 
and ethos of the place. The head of a great English school 
reported that so bad, and ineradicable had become the tradi- 
tion andshabits of the place that it should be either abandoned 
or start anew, with new buildings in a new place, and with 
new boys. The influence of student life is often far more im- 
portant than the curriculum. 

This study touched only very lightly a single side of a 
single subject. Eleven professors inthe larger Eastern and in 
two Western Universities were asked by Dr.G. Stanley Hall to 
submit four questions to their senior classes to be answered 
in writing. The returns hardly admitted a statistical presen- 
tation, but were collated, chiefly in the words of the students, 
each clause representing a person, as a rough composite por- 
trait of the position held, and the educational values of these 
studies from the student’s standpoint of significance for teach- 
ers of these subjects. Perhaps some anthropological, as well 
as educational, significance may be attached to them. They 
reflect a side or phase of psychogenesis which an examination 
paper does not touch. The paper is significant from its sug- 
gestiveness, although its results are not without much interest. 
The questions all bear on philosophical studies: 1. Why these 
had been first elected? 2. What have you already gained of 
value from these studies? 3. What writings in this field have 
impressed you most? 4. What special subjects in this field 
have interested you most? The answers could hardly be pre- 
sented in less space than the original article to which the read- 
er is therefore referred. 


Physical Training in American Colleges and Universities, by 
EDWARD MUssEY HARTWELL, Ph. D., M. D., Johns Hop- 
kins University. Circular of Information of the Bureau 
of Education, No. 5, 1885, pp. 183. 

This monograph gives an invaluable account of the history 
and present state of physical training in this country and is 
copiously illustrated. There were four ideals of manly excel- 
lence: I, The Greek, of which the notes were symmetry, 
harmony, wholeness and joy. School was in a sense in the 
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gymnasium, and the pedotribe was subordinate to the gym- 
nasiarch; II, The Monkish: This was medieval, ascetic, 
assumed soul and body to be not only independent but an- 
tagonistic, that pleasure was evil, favored fasts, vigils, scourg- 
ing; III, The Military: The young noble was taught to 
ride, draw a good bow, hawk, hunt and blow on horn, to 
dress and tourney, and to leave letters to rustics and poor 
clerks; IV, The Modern: Ideal of a sound mind in a sound 
body. In the middle ages, labor in the field was common 
among religious orders, especially the Benedictines, while the 
young nobleman was training in the tilt-yard and bear-pit, 
and in thefaleoner’s art. In 1511 practice in archery was 
required by law of every sound English youth. In 1790, Dr. 
Rush of Philadelphia advocated agricultural and mechanical 
labor in place of play as a mode of exercise and also of in- 
come. At Amherst, in 1821, each student was offered a 
quarter or half an acre for cultivation. Chip day, and 
gravel day at Amherst and Williams were set apart for clean- 
ing yards and regravelling walks. In Basedow’s school 
(1774), poor children worked six, and studied two hours, and 
rich children worked two and studied six hours. Fellenberg 
thought that between 9 and 18 a boy should pay his school- 
ing by work, and exercise was often advocated only as an 
outlet for animal spirits, and students were encouraged to 
seek positions where ‘‘tips’’ were given. All such crude 
and impossible ideals failed of success, and the first gymna- 
sium was established in 1825 at the Round Hill School at 
Northampton, Mass., under a pupil of Jahn, Dr. Beck, who 
was broughtfrom Germany. An open field was fitted with ap- 
paratus for hut-building and games, and Jahn’s book was trans- 
lated. Dr. Follen, another German exile, professed gymnas- 
tics at Harvard in 1826, was seen issuing across the college 
yard at dog-trot with the college at his heels in single file and 
arms akimbo bound for Prospect Hill, and was threatened 
with damages for trespass bya farmer whose field they 
crossed. Just after the outbreak of our civil war in 1861, a 
great interest in physical culture was felt. Dr. Winship the 
great lifter introduced the severest heavy gymnastics, and 
Dio Lewis imported the light Ling calesthenics from Sweden 
with bean-bags, and gave a ten weeks course for teachers at 
his Normal Institute. There was an inundation of animal 
spirits, and it was realized that man was not a sedentary 
being merely. Amherst was one of the leading colleges in 
this direction, but in 1878 a petition for a bowlingalley was 
denied because public sentiment would not tolerate that game ; 
yet the new gymnasium has not only these but billiard tables. 

Pres. Stearns in 1859 reported the death of two seniors 
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who, like most students there, were used to active occupation 
before coming to college and broke down from the change to 
sedentary life. The trustees responded by creating a profes- 
sorship of physical culture to take charge of a gymnasium 
and the health of students generally, to lecture and to have 
a seat in the faculty. He must be a physician and must train, 
not for feats of agility and strength, but to exercise the whole 
body, and overwork no part of it. Amherst thus first showed 
how this could be done. No heavy gymnastics is required, but 
light gymnastics is required each day at an hour of early 
evening, and physical measurements of each man have been 
made for 25 years, and there are two prizes for gymnastic ex- 
cellence. 

The gymnasium of the N. Y. Athletic Club, Fifty-sixth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, is the most complete, and the 
system of Dr. Sargent of Harvard is called the most practical 
and scientific of any in the country. The latter and his 
developing apparatus are described in full. Such subjects as 
the number and cost of college gymnasia, the Y. M. C. A. play- 
grounds, sports and games, the system of Yale, physical 
education of women, architecture, and lists of makers of 
apparatus, etc., follow with many tables. 

The arrangement of material is very bad. The same sub- 
ject is recurred to in the latter part of the book in different 
places, and in ways to which the very meager index gives no 
cue, but the work is of great value, the ideas and conclusions 
well matured and sound. The policy of the bureau of publish- 
ing such valuable monographs by experts, begun by Commnis- 
sioner Eaton, and carried still further by Commissioner Daw- 
son, is highly commendable. 


Physical Training Conference, Boston, 1889, p. 155. 

This important conference was opened by W. T. 
Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, who thought play 
better than systematic physical exercise for schools because 
both it and mental work exercised the will; condemned the 
no recess movement ; thought boys should play and not wait 
till sixty to fly kites as in China, and would see voluntary 
movements so directed as to strengthen involuntary and 
regulative functions. 

Dr. E. M. HARTWELL. A single muscle or contractile cell 
was described, its sheath, the entrance and ending of the motor 
nerve fibre, etc. A single muscle is a vast aggregation of 
these irritable cells (<3; to J, in. in diameter and rarely 
more than 14 inches long) arranged in linear series called fibres, 
these grouped into small bundles with muscle arteries and 
and veins among them, and each of the 500 muscles in the 
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human body bound up in its own sheath and connected with 
bones or other movable parts. Action engorges it with blood, 
heats it, increases the products of decomposition drained off, 
increases its permanent size, weight, and perhaps number of 
fibres, causes a low tone to be emitted, changes electric cur- 
rents, makes it more quickly and discriminatively responsive 
to all activities in the central nerve cells of the brain. 
Muscle work also causes indirectly balanced working and 
normal symmetrical growth in all other organs. But in ad- 
dition to all this, muscle work develops and strengthens the 
unseen cells and fibres of the nervous system. If muscles 
shrivel or decay, the corresponding brain and nerve parts do 
the same, and vice versa. The two are thus one and insepara- 
ble in both action and well-being. But the muscle contracts, 
and nerves and cells co-ordinate these contractions into the 
most complicated movement. The fundamental part of the 
nervous organization must always be distinguished from the 
accessory. The former is first developed, and may be repre- 
sented by movements of the trunk, shoulder and elbow, which 
are well organized in the infant ; not so the accessory of wrists 
and fingers. Tongue and lips come still later. In lower ani- 
mals the education of accessory parts is later yet. That exer- 
cise increases the volume of the nervous system is shown by the 
fact that in the pyramidal decussation in the medulla the 
number of fibres going to the right hand and arm is to those 
going left as three to two. Serious atrophy, paralysis, etc., 
may reduce gradually the entire accessory and even much of 
the fundamental system. Muscle training that does not de- 
velop brain power fails of its aim. Children who have lost sight 
before five or six are blind-minded, but if they lost later, al- 
ways think in visualimages. Movement widens the field from 
which sense impressions are drawn. If all motions were re- 
strained by swaddling clothes all through childhood, idiocy 
would probably result. Hand centres, vocal and other centres 
each have their nascent periods in child-growth, and if this is 
neglected, they can never reach their full efficiency. If the 
nascent time of the head, e. g., is directed to lip and tongue 
there is not only waste but injury. The subtle materialism 
that realizes that all experience is playing upon nerve tissue 
and making it fuller of aptitudes and good habits and finer 
harmony and susceptibilities must never be forgotten. The 
main field of education is the nervous system. Like mental 
training the best and first training should be general and not 
special. By educating the accessory before the fundamental 
parts and functions, which is an inverted way, headache, St. 
Vitus dance, spasms, exhaustion and many sorts of disorders 
arise. The ancient Greeks and modern Germans have given 
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most attention to physical exercise and are preeminent in 
intellect. One fifth of the entire population of Germany is 
now undergoing systematic physical training in either the 
popular gymnastics of the Turnvereine or the school or in 
military gymnastics. All college athletics as represented by 
foot-ball, boating, base-ball, etc., in this country and England 
are good but inadequate, and represent but a single stage, 
although they call out subordination, public spirit, co-opera- 
tion, and reveal traits, tempers, and frame of will, ete. The 
play instinct should be given all possible extent. All Ameri- 
can systems are fragmentary and defective compared with a 
national method which should be as regular, systematic and 
continued as the curricula and programs of mental training. 
No technical training can answer these ends. 

H. METZNER characterized the German system of gymnas- 
tics as cultivating courage and joyfulness, as the product of 
many minds working on the subject for a century, as destroy- 
ing strife after specialties and promoting allsidedness, as a 
source of great pleasure and happiness, as indefinitely diver- 
sified and thus exciting constant interest. He commended 
the training of the Seminary of the North American Twrner- 
bund and the importance of rhythmic and class movements 
both free and with apparatus. He denied that the German 
system had been influenced by any other, but they owed 
much to Gutsmuths, Jahn, Eiselen and Spiers, and deplored 
the lamentable neglect of physical training in American 
schools and colleges. 

C. I. ENEBUSKE said Greek body culture aimed first at 
symmetry, proportions, learning; Roman at strength, ac- 
tivity, efficiency, war; modern at health and power. We 
must clothe the frame with honest muscles till they and the 
body shall be faithful and efficient servants of the will. The 
scheduled proportions of the average man of the anthropome- 
trist are disparaged. 

Nits PossE advocated the Swedish system of Ling. 
These exercises were carefully selected according to gymnas- 
tic value to correct bad growth and posture. The respiratory 
system is first reached, and muscle development last. 
Chest-weights and dumb-bells are discarded at first, as are 
music and rhythmic motions, but great alertness of attention 
to every command and motion of the leader are needed. The 
earl of Meath added that the economy of this system had led 
to its adoption in London. W.G. Anderson advocated his 
so called American system with 16 fundamental movements. 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT of Harvard gave a brief biography of 
himself and his system. He found some men could lift their 
weight between bars 20 to 40 times and others not once. 
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Some could lift 1000 and some not 100 pounds. Observing what 
practice had done for the blacksmith, he developed his sys- 
tem of carefully measuring each student and arranging 
exercises calculated to develop him where he fell below the 
average man. He might be photographed, and in many ways 
an interest in his bodily condition was aroused. His devel- 
oping appliances and their method had brought to pass that 
245 men at Harvard now are stronger than was the strongest 
in 1880, and his apparatus is in 350 institutions in this 
country. A musclecontracts best if moderately loaded, hence 
free gymnastics is inferior to exercises with moderate weights. 
Every competitor in athletic sports at Harvard must first get 
his certificate. There must always be enough muscles called 
into action to stimulate heart and lungs and skin, and foils 
should follow. Germany, tired of the dull Turnvereine, now 
wants English sports ;Old and New England, tired of athletics 
run wild, want a rational system. France and Sweden see 
that light calisthenics give too little exercise. America 
wants a happy combination of all. 

Dr. H. D. Wry described the very beneficent and, best of 
all, lasting results of a five months course of systematic physi- 
cal training on a class of 12 and later 164 criminal young men 
and boys in the Elmira Reformatory. Dr. S. S. Curry 
thought responsiveness to emotion, voice culture, breathing, 
flexibility of hips, adjustment of the axial line of the body, 
and using centre of gravity of the body and other somewhat 
Delsartisan things were liable to be impaired by other systems 
than that of Ling. And finally Dr. Hartwell closed the exer- 
cises by stating that we had as yet no American school, that 
we wanted a three or four storied experience, that our system 
was like a crazy quilt, and that nothing showed the capabilities 
of physical culture like the Elmira experiment, and that 
the Central Institute of Stockholm was the best in the world. 

The thanks of the conference were extended to Mrs. Hem- 
menway and Miss Homans for inagurating the congress. 


Physical and Industrial Training of Criminals, by H. D. 
Wey, M.D. Indust. Ed. Ass., N. Y., 1888, pp. 50. 

The watchword of penology used to be retribution, now it 
is sequestration and reform. Criminals are usually dull though 
often smart and foxy. They lack self-control, stability and 
perseverance, and sympathy, are almost always lying and 
hypocritical, and perhaps chiefly cannot conform, compromise, 
subordinate their will to that of others. Dr. Wey selected a 
class of 12 in June 1886, averaging 22-9 years inage. They 
were put upon a special dietary with everything weighed 
and measured. Each was given three baths per week, and 
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the body was spatted, pinched and rubbed, etc. Physical 
exercise was also regulated, including work with three-pound 
dumb-bells, and they were given special work in school. 
First they lost a little weight, but then gained. For a year or 
two they had made but little progress in conduct or intellect. 
Their shuffling gait improved, their faces began to brighten 
up, and the dull stolid look to disappear, cerebral activity 
increased, although with strange lapses, sometimes for sev- 
eral days, in the ox-like, animal mode. Their marks im. 
proved from 45 to 74 percent. After six months, when the 
class disbanded and the old regimen was restored, the good 
results remained. Thus moral, physical and mental capacity 
were all increased by physical exercise and regimen. So in 
two succeeding classes the good results generally lasted, as is 
shown in curves and tables. Dr. Seguin, in his remarkable 
record of his work with idiots, showed that physical training 
was brain culture. The pamphlet closes with a plea for in- 
structors of physical culture, and for a general as opposed to a 
special course in manual training by actual work in reforma- 
tory institutions. 


Overpressure in the High Schools of Denmark, by DR. HER- 
TEL, pp. 148, London, 1885. 

Dr. Hertel’s tests and questions were applied to children of 
the better classes of the schools of Copenhagen, in the 
autumn when children were fresh from vacations, and all 
doubtful cases were thrown out, instead of being set down as 
cases of ill health, so that his percentages may be called 
underrated. If disorders were slight they also were disre- 
garded. He found about one third of all school boys suffer- 
ing from one or more chronic complaints. In mixed schools 
18 per cent. enter sickly, in the third year the number of 
sickly boys is doubled, and in the second classical year 41 
per cent. are sickly. At about 124 there is a sudden in- 
crease of illness due to the development of manhood. This 
period is preceded by a period of greater delicacy and sus- 
ceptibility to bad influences. Kotelmann had shown that 
from 9 to 13 boys grew 94 inches in height and increased in 
weight 44 pounds. The artificial conditions of school life are 
thought to be the cause of this invalidism. Although there 
are no state examinations in schools for girls, and there is 
greater freedom in all respects, 12 per cent. enter and 61 per 
cent. emerge from schools sickly. Before puberty scrofula in 
its many forms, and after it, anemia, nervousness, headache, 
eye diseases. No account was taken of children suffering 
from more than one complaint. As attendance is enforced, 
eomparisons with children who do not go to school cannot be 
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made. The Danes must free themselves from this juvenile 
serfdom if they are to remain a vigorous and healthy race. 
In England, overpressure falls chiefly on clever children who 
are urged on to win scholarships. The stimulus of competi- 
tion, the worry of examination, provoking children, whatever 
they are made or trained to be, to be something better and to 
think it a disgrace to die where they are born, Ruskin calls 
‘¢the most entirely and directly diabolic of all the countless 
stupidities into which the British nation has of late been be- 
trayed by its avarice and its irreligion.’? Some teachers are 
possessed by education as by a demon, and are so profession- 
ally nearsighted that they think their claim to the child first, 
and leave him no time to pursue favorite studies, so that well 
on into college the youth does not know his own interests or 
powers, and his pursuits are liable to be determined almost by 
chance. Bright boys are demoralized, made slow and empty- 
minded, lose interest in life, pass periods of listlessness and 
inactivity; and with girls who feel emulation and failure 
more keenly the curse is still worse. The highest functions of 
the brain are latest to develop and earliest to decay, and it is 
just these that are injured. The ignorance of teachers is ap- 
palling. Many reported their schools healthy and were in- 
dignant when examination showed one third to be sickly. 
They are the last to realize that without nine hours sleep and a 
hearty appetite children are not fit to be in school at all, that 
their very presence there impairs nutrition and growth, and 
gives neurotic habits that permanently arrest the develop- 
ment of their full powers. His description of home under 
the influence of a mother thus enfeebled is pathetic. Sanitary 
science is so crude that it will be hard to effect the decided 
reduction of school work between 13 and 15 as required even 
for girls. More exposure, less petting and society, coarser 
and plainer food, a health record book for each pupil often 
annoted by the family doctor, better gymnastics, ete., are 
desiderated. Dr. Pilger said that the youth of Germany 
have degenerated mentally, morally and physically to a great 
extent, and insists that after 18 only very exceptional boys 
should be permitted to attend school at all. The Danish 
government has since tested 30,000 children with results that 
fully confirm Dr. Hertel. The ignorance and stupidity, and 
the false, narrow, onesided training of the average teachers are 
invincible and are slowly undermining modern civilization. 


The Growth of Children, H. P. Bowpitctu, M. D. Boston, 
1877, in the Eighth Annual Report of Massachusetts 
Board of Health. 


Dr. Bowditch, during 25 years, took annual measurements 
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of 13 females and12males. The facts noted were: 1. Growth 
is most rapid during the earliest years of life. 2. During the 
first 12 years boys are one to two inches taller than girls of 
the same age. 3. At about 12 1-2 years girls begin to grow 
faster than boys, and, during the 14th year, are about one inch 
taller than boys of the same age. 4. At14 1-2 the boys again 
become taller, girls having, at this period, very nearly com- 
pleted their growth, while boys continue to grow rapidly till 
19 years of age. 

The investigations of Quetelet showed that, in Belgium, 
girls are at no period of their lives taller than boys of the 
same age. To explain this discrepancy and to investigate the 
influence of sex, race, climate, and the period of puberty upon 
the rate of growth, Dr. Bowditch undertook a systematic 
measurement of pupils in Boston schools. Twenty-four thou- 
sand and five hundred observations were made; weight being 
recorded at the nearest 1-4 pound, and height at the nearest 
1-4 or 1-10 inches. It was assumed that the rate of growth 
may be ascertained by computing at any one time the average 
height and weight of children of various ages as well as by de- 
termining the average height and weight of a given set of chil- 
dren in successive years. Results: 1. Comparative rate of 
growth of the two sexes until the age of 11 or 12: boys are both 
taller and heavier than girls of the same age. At this period 
girls begin to grow very rapidly, and for the next two or three 
years surpass boys ofthe same age in both height and weight. 
Boys then acquire and retain a size superior to that of girls who 
have now nearly completed their full growth. This statement is 
based upon observations on several different races and in va- 
rious conditions of life. If the requirements of mental effort 
should be reduced when the forces of the organism are engaged 
in producing rapid growth and development of the physique, 
the fact that these periods occur in different ages in the two 
sexes may be regarded as an argument against the coeduca- 
tion of boys and girls, except during the earlier years of life, 
in which the rates of growth are practically the same. 2. Ef- 
fect of race on size and on rate of growth: children of Ameri- 
can born parents are, in this community, taller and heavier 
than children of foreign born parents, a superiority which 
seems to depend partly on the greater average comfort in 
which such children live and grow up, and partly upon dif- 
ferences of race or stock. 3. The relation of weight and height 
in growing children is such that at heights below 58 inches 
boys are heaver than girls in proportion to their stature. At 
heights above 58 inches the reverse is the case. In height 
and weight the Boston school boy is superior and to English 


(comparing Latin schools and Technical with English public 
9 
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schools and universities). Dr. Bowditch suggests the advan- 
tages of further investigation to determine: 1. The influ- 
ence of geographical and climatic conditions on the size of 
growing children. 2. The number of generations necessary 
for the complete development of the influence of changed cli- 
matic conditions on the rate of growth of a given race. 3. 
The effect (if any exists) of the season of the year on the rate 
of growth. 4. The comparative effect of city and country life 
on the rate of growth. 5. The relation between disease and 
the rate of growth. 6. The effect of local hygienic conditions 
on the physique of growing children. 


The Growth of Children, (a Supplementary investigation), H. 
P. BowpDiTcH. Boston, 1879, reprint from 10th Annual 
Report Massachusetts Board of Health. 


The statistics used were those referred to in the 8th An- 
nual report of Massachusetts board of health. The observa- 
tions for each nationality were tabulated according to the 
occupations of the parents. Thesons of non-laboring Amer- 
ican parents are at almost all ages taller and heavier than the 
sons of laboring parents of the same nationality. The saine 
general fact is noted in girls, though here the difference is 
much less striking than in the case of boys. The superior 
size of the children of the non-laboring classes is also shown 
for the Irish nationality. In comparing American children 
with Irish children of the same social class, race seems to be 
of somewhat more importance than modes of life in determin- 
ing the rate of growth. Yet the author concludes, after com- 
parison with Roberts’ statistics, and considering the difficulty 
of making class distinctions in America, that mode of life is 
at least as important a factor as race. 


Why do we Measure Mankind ? FRANCIS GATON, Lippincott’s, 
February, 1890. 


On the Anthropological Laboratory at the late International 
Health Exhibition, FRANCIS GALTON, Jour. Anthropo- 
logical Institute, vol. 14 (1884) p. 205. On Recent De- 
signs for Anthropometric Instruments, FRANCIS GALTON, 
Jour. Anthro. Int., vol. 16. 


The chief object of these measurements is to define the in- 
‘dividual or the race, and to show in what way, and to what 
extent, he or it differs from others. So far as the individual 
is concerned, measurements teach him to know his own pow- 
ers at any given time. The second important object is to 
keep watch over the development during the period of growth, 
and to give timely warning if it does not proceed normally. 
Breathing capacity and muscular strength are important ele- 
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ments of success in active life; the rank one holds in these 
respects may be a guide as to whether his occupation should 
be active or sedentary. It is important to discover color- 
blindness early in life, as the choice of occupation is limited 
by this defect. The tests for eyesight give indications of 
trouble in time to prevent serious evil. Physical and mental 
measurements may afford a good moral lesson in awakening 
from self-conceit. They are especially valuable as a means 
of testing the effect of education. It should be a recognized 
part of school discipline to have such measurements regularly 
taken. The trouble of measurements is best repaid when it 
is directed upon the least variable faculties. The actions re- 
quired by the tests should be as familiar as possible. 


Cambridge Anthropometry, JOHN VENN, F. R. S., Jour. 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. 18, p. 140. 


In 1885 Mr. Galton presented a set of instruments to Cam- 
bridge University. Mr. Venn makes his report upon the 
measurement of 1450 students. The testsemployed were :— 1, 
keenness of eyesight, the distance at which diamond type can be 
read using each eye separately ; 2, strength of pull; 3, strength 
of squeeze, with dynamometer ; 4, head measurements, length, 
width, and height above the ears; 5, breathing capacity; 6, 
height without shoes; 7, weight with clothing. The students 
were divided into three classes, A B C, according to Uni- 
versity rank. The university men were superior in height, 
pull, squeeze, breathing and weight to the subjects measured 
at South Kensington. In height, weight, breathing capacity 
and squeeze there was no difference in the three classes of 
students. In eyesight and in strength of pull, class A was 
inferior to B, and Bto C. In head measurements there was 
a decided superiority of A over B, and of BoverC. There 
appeared to be a decided increase in head measurements after 
the age of 19 in the case of all students. I. F. REIGART. 


An Anthropological Cabinet for Pedagogic Purposes. Prof. 
SERGI of the University of Rome, translated for Educa- 
tion, Sept. 1886. 


The practical pedagogist ought to know that the child is 
in a certain state of physical and of mental development, and 
that between these two facts there is a correlation constant 
in kind but varying in detail; that there may be arrest or 
retardation of mental development depending on arrest or 
retardation of development in the organs concerned:—that 
emotional sensibility is related to physical sensibility; be- 
tween them there may be symmetry of development or dis- 
proportion; . . that intelligence has a value relative to knowl- 
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edge, that knowledge should not be permitted to suffocate 
the mental development. In order that a child may be edu- 
cated, the educator must understand the mode in which his 
psychical phenomena manifest themselves, and the particular 
indications that accompany them. Scientific experience 
gained by Anthropometric and Psychological methods must 
be the basis for scientific pedagogy. Each child should have 
a chart upon which a record should be made on entering and 
leaving school each year. 


BIOGRAPHICAL CHART. 


On ENTERING On Lxavine On ENTERING Ow Leavine 
ScHOOL. SCHOOL. ScHOOL. ScHOOL. 
a 


Name, Time of Perceptions, 
Age, ‘© Reflex Movements, 
| nae Intelligence, { tnt 
aternity, recocious, 

Age of Parents, Emotional Sensibility, 
Vaccination, at home 
Stature, . Character | smone friends, 
Weight, in school, 
Measure of Head, me a 

“ “ Face nomalies 
Color of Hair, : : Deformities, 

‘© Skin, ‘+ State of General Health, 

‘Eyes, ‘* Any other indications, 
State of Vision, ‘¢ Errors, 

‘¢ Hearing, ‘** Conduct in school, 

‘¢ Touch ‘© Penalties, ) 

‘© General Sensibility, «‘ Rewards, s =flicacy, 

‘* Sensibility to Pain, ss 1. BP. BR. 


Mental Association investigated by Experiment. CATTELL 
AND BRYANT. Mind, Vol. 14, (1889), p. 230. 


The paper is a report upon the investigations of a number 
of teachers in England, Germany and America. The subjects 
were specialists, teachers, university students, Bryn Mawr, Eng- 
lish and Irish school girls. Two methods were employed: 1. 
Lists of ten words were given: the observer, seeing the words 
in order, said what each of them suggested ; the kind of associa- 
tion is varied by using lists of concrete or abstract nouns, 
verbs, ete. From the total time the average for each word is 
ealeulated. 2. The subject upon hearing a word pro- 
nounced, writes the suggested words for 20 seconds. This 
method has the advantage that it can be used with a number 
of persons simultaneously, though time is lost in writing. 
The time of these experiments includes the time to perceive 
the word and to say or write it; but in comparing the time 
required by different persons the whole interval may be used. 
In using the lists of ten words the average time for each word 
was, for students of university, 2.11 sec., for concrete nouns, 
2.42; for abstract ;—Bryn Mawr girls, 3.14: 4.1; gymnasium 
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students, 4.46: 7.07. In English schools the average num- 
ber of associations in 20 sec. was house 4.7, tree 4.6, ship 
4.8, chair 4, child 3.7, time 3.9, art 3.1, love 2.4, virtue 2.3. 
There was an increase of rapidity in the higher grades, 
and a lessening of the relative time for abstract nouns. The 
nature of the associations varies according to occupation or 
school training. Logical and verbal associations were favored 
by those subjects who teach and write. I. F. BR. 


The Children: How to Study Them. FRANCIS WARNER, M. 
D. London, 1887, pp. 80. 

The study of children is important for teachers, yet many 
study only their faculty of producing lesson work. The facts 
to be observed are physical ; we cannot directly observe the 
child’s mind. Movements are the only direct signs of brain 
action, and the best indications of its condition. The devel- 
opment, nutrition, postures and movements of the child should 
be studied. Signs of fatigue should be noticed in time to 
prevent exhaustion. One series of movements long con- 
tinued means long continued action of one portion of the 
brain; change the action of the child, and thereby change the 
portion of brain acting ; thus fatigue and exhaustion may be 
avoided. Different positions of the brain and head indicate 
strength, weakness, nervousness, etc. Knowledge as to the 
physical condition of children is necessary to distinguish 
those slightly defective from those merely stupid and lazy, 
who ought to be made to work and not exempted from pun- 
ishment. The defective, feeble, wrong-headed children 
should not be neglected. They should be kept at school and 
receive much training that they may not drift into pauperism 
and criminality. Every weakly or troublesome child who 
now escapes from public education is a failure in the system, 
and is likely to be a public loss. 

A larger work by the same author, The Growth and Means 
of Training the Mental Faculty, MACMILLAN, 1890, pp. 222, 
contains the above mentioned chapters on the study of child- 
ren, with the addition of several chapters on the analogy 
between the development of the child and plants, and a chap- 
ter on School Reports. I. F. R. 


Experiments in testing the character of school children. Mrs. 
SoPHIE BRYANT, D. Se. Journal of Anthropological In- 
stitute, XV, p. 338. 

The tests were made at the suggestion of Mr. Francis Gal- 
ton. A number of children, all aged thirteen (the number 
and sex not stated), were allowed to remain for about ten min- 
utes in a room which they did not know, and were then re- 
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quired to write a description of it. The room described was 
a school room having a sufficient amount of ornament in pic- 
tures and otherwise to redeem it from being quite prosaic. 
Mrs. Bryant did not know the children personally, and had 
no preconceived idea as to the character of the points to be 
revealed. 

The points noted were: 1. Distinctness of impression and 
accuracy of apprehension. There was great variety in the 
ratio of these two factors of perception to one another; the 
false perceivers were nearly always ready apprehenders, who 
inferred carelessly, and projected their false inferences into 
false perceptions. 2. The order of perceptions, and the gen- 
eral notion of order. Of twenty observers, eight gave evi- 
dence of no interest in order. The order usually chosen was 
that of place. 3. Differences in color interest. Some took 
pains to describe colors fully, others took no notice of color. 
4. Tendency to substitute feeling for thinking, as in the use 
of the adjectives lovely, sweet. In a second series of experi- 
ments, the imagination was tested by the description of a 
picture. 

Mrs. Bryant’s article is supplemented by specimen papers 
and tables illustrating her method of noting results. I. F. R. 


Mental Imagery, FRANCIS GALTON, Inquiries into Human 


Faculty, p. 83. 


This chapter is based mainly upon replies to a series of 
questions concerning the vividness, definition, coloring, ex- 
tent, etc., of visual images, e. g., those of a breakfast table. 
Great differences are noticed in the power of visualizing, from 
an entire lack of mental images to perfectly clear and distinct 
pictures. Some persons mentally read off scores when play- 
ing the piano, or manuscript when making speeches ; a few 
see mentally in print every word that is uttered. Sharp sight 
is not always accompanied by clear visual memory. Images 
do not become sharper by dwelling upon them. The place 
where the image appears to be differs much. Some have the 
power of projecting a mental picture upon paper, and outlin- 
ing it with a pencil. The power of visualizing is higher in 
the female sex than in the male ; it is dulled by abstract think- 
ing; it is usually feeble in scientific men. The faculty is a 
natural gift, but admits of being developed by education. Ar- 
tists, architects, physicists are greatly helped by it. It is of 
importance in every handicraft and profession where design 
is required. The best workmen are those who visualize the 
whole of what they propose to do, before they take a tool in 
in their hands. The power to recall beautiful scenery and 
works of art is a source of the highest pleasure. 
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A faculty that is of importance in all technical and artistic 
occupations, that gives accuracy to our perceptions and just- 
ness to our generalizations should not be weakened by disuse, 
but judiciously cultivated. The serious study of the best 
methods of developing and utilizing this faculty, without 
prejudice to the practice of abstract thought, is one of the 
pressing desiderata in the science of education. I. F. R. 


Eye-Mindedness and Ear-Mindedness. Jos. JASTROW, Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, vol. 33 (1888), p. 597. 


Jastrow suggests a number of tests to determine whether 
one is inclined to think in visual or auditory images. 1. 
The maximum number of nonsense syllables, numbers, or the 
like, that can be repeated after a single reading, compared 
with the number remembered after a single hearing. 2. The 
reading of a passage compared with hearing it read. The 
number of repetitions necessary to connect a passage. 4. Use 
the same means as the former tests, but continue them longer ; 
error is sure to occur ; note the amount and nature of the er- 
rors. 5. Two passages of equal difficulty, or two lists of syl- 
lables, numerals or words, are chosen. One is read by the 
subject, the other is read aloud to him. 6. Find the limit of 
what can be learned by the eye and the ear simultaneously. 


A Study in Mental Statistics. JOSEPH JASTROW. 


The subjects were a class in psychology at the University of 
Wisconsin, 25 men and 25 women. The test was writing, as 
rapidly as possible, 100 words suggested by a word given. 
The objects were to test (1) the similarity of our ideas and 
habits of thought; (2) the links that bind our ideas together ; 
(3) the time required for these processes. 1. Of the 5,000 
words written only 2,024 were different; 1,266 occurred but 
once; 3,000 of the words were a repetition of 758. The habit 
is to write first the ~..st common, then the more unusual 
words. The wome~ ised 1,123 different words, the men 1,376. 
2. The most comrion classes of words were names of animals, 
articles of dress, proper names, actions, implements and uten- 
sils. Under articles of dress the women wrote 224 words, the 
men 129; articles of food, women 179, men 53. The men pre- 
ferred implements and utensils, names of animals, professions, 
abstract terms. 3. The time required for writing the 100 
words was, on an average, 308 seconds. LB. BR. 


Remarks on Replies by Teachers to Questions Respecting Men- 
tal Fatigue. FRANCIS GALTON, Jour. Anthro. Institute, 
1888, p. 157. 

Mr. Galton says that there ought to be no room for doubt 
as to whether the pupils in a particular school or class, and 
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at a particular time, were or were not over fatigued. The ob- 
ject of this investigation was to determine the signs and effects 
of incipient fatigue in as measurable a form as possible. The 
replies of the teachers to the inquiries concerning the signs of 
mental fatigue were classified as they referred to; 1, The gen- 
eral aspect of wearied children; 2, nervous irregularities as 
manifest in restlessness and muscular twitching; 3, head- 
aches ; 4, irritability of disposition ; 5, reaction time, as tested 
by taking hands and sending an impulse around the class; 6, 
the senses, dulled or supersensitive; 7, failure of memory; 8, 
difficulty in easy arithmetical problems; 9, failure of mental 
grasp, and thought wandering. 

Mr. Galton suggests four practical tests for incipient fatigue ; 
1, the length of time during which neatness of execution can 
be sustained in performing a prolonged task ; 2, promptness 
and sureness of memory in simple things; 3, the solution of 
common sense arithmetical problems ; 4, reaction time. 

Many of the teachers who replied to Mr. Galton’s questions 
said that over-work was impossible in their schools. Twenty- 
three teachers out of 116 correspondents had broken down, 21 
had never wholly recovered. The conclusions drawn by the 
author were: 1. The reason mental fatigue leaves effects so 
much more serious than bodily fatigue is due to worry. 2. 
Break-downs usually occur amongst those who work by them- 
selves; over-zealous pupils are rare; most danger is during 
preparation for teaching or other professions. 

It can scarcely be claimed that this investigation or the 
more extended investigations of Dr. Warren have determined 
accurate tests of the signs and effects of fatigue, aside from the 
difficulty of measuring the degree of mental fatigue ; since all 
mental work results in fatigue, there lies the problem of de- 
termining at what point the fatigue becomes injurious. Rest- 
lessness, inattention, etc., are not always due to overwork; 
an uninteresting teacher, as Mr. Fiteh says, will have no 
trouble in discovering in his class all the signs of weariness. 


On the Principle and Methods of Assigning Marks for Bodily 
Efficiency. FRANOIS GALTON, Nature, Oct. 3, 1889. 

At Eton college the attempt was made to determine whether 
it is possible to frame a system of marking for physical meas- 
urements to be as accurate as the assigning of marks upon a 
literary examination. The students were required to write 
essays to which marks were given by two examiners, each ig- 
norant of the marks given by the other. They were also sub- 
jected to a physical examination by two physicians, under 
similar conditions. Marks were assigned for 1, breathing 
capacity; 2, hearing; 3, eye-sight; 4, strength measured by 
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grip dynomometer ; 5, endurance, determined by the number 
of seconds the needle of the dynomometer could be held with- 
in 10° of the maximum strength; 6, relation of height to 
weight; 7, girth and shape of chest; 8, general muscular de- 
velopment; 9, health record; 10, general aspect and condi- 
tion. 
Though half of the marks given were determined by the 
judgment of the examiners, as it was impossible to make defi- 
nite measurements for all the tests, there was a closer agree- 
ment in the marks assigned to each boy by the physical ex- 
aminers than in those assigned by the literary examiners. The 
average difference in the marks given by the two examiners 
was 16.7% in the literary examination, and 9.5% in the phys- 
ical tests. I. F. R. 


Ueber Schulwanderungen. Von O. LOMBERG in ELBERFELD. 
Langensalza, 1887. 


The genial Bartholomii before his death, and since Scheller 
in 1879, and later Beyer have written upon school-excursions. 
Like Antzus, modern youth are strengthened by close and 
prolonged contact with mother earth. Close knowledge of 
our wider home should be the basis of all knowledge. Stud- 
ies of the contents of childrens’ minds show tables and per- 
centages of ignorance that are appalling. Nothing so well 
cures these gaps in knowledge as excursions. Modern geo- 
graphy-teaching begins with the school-house, widens to the 
street, town, state or province in concentric circles. The 
earlier pages of text-books in Germany differ with every town 
and flow into coincidence sooner or later, inversely as the 
distance between the cities where they as it were strike,root. 
Ideas of water-sheds, plateau, river system, pass, cliff cape, 
mouth, spring, canal and scores of others can many of them 
be demonstrated on a small, if not on a large scale in brief ex- 
cursions, if the resources of the environment for this purpose 
are very carefully studied out beforehand. Natural history, 
so often dry and dogmatic, is invested at once with the great- 
est interest by carefully wrought out little itineraries. 
Rural wells and pumps, wedges, water pipes and courses, 
levers, echoes, refraction, cloud colors, coal pits, lightning 
conductors, etc., aid physics; salt, agriculture, cooking, 
drug stores, factories, stones and minerals, mines, etc., are 
rich in keys and impulses to chemistry and mineralogy. Lan- 
guage is clearer and more exact in nature’s grand laborato- 
ries. Songs may be sung on the walks that will seem fuller 
of poetic spirit and patriotism. P. Gerhardt’s summer song 
inspires the love and the mood of nature. Essay writing is 
made easy and concrete by material thus gathered. Botany, 
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surveying, landscape gardening, geometrical form, arithme- 
tic, discipline,—everything can be taught in rudimentary 
forms that will make later study more meaty and less abstract, 
to say nothing of health. Teaching and walking go together. 
The pedagogic resources of every locality for each branch of 
study should be wrought out slowly but thoroughly by teach- 
ers in their meetings and privately, and formulated in peri- 
patetic curricula. Everywhere where this is attempted 
there will be surprise at the richness of material. Decaying 
folk-songs and custom should be awakened. Out of the 
stuffy school-house then into God’s free world, back to nature 
again! Even a little rain, cold, heat, dust, fatigue should not 
deter. Father-lands have objects, etc., scenery, which need 
but be known to be loved, but must be known long, and 
minutely. How then can a purely city-bred youth be patri- 
otic? Flowers, trees, sun-sets, forest-shades, hills, monu- 
ments, architecture, railroads, vineyards, birds, bees, muse- 
ums, make boys more sharply truthful and give a keener sense 
of beauty. 





NOTES AND DIGESTS. 


NOTES ON STUDIES OF THE LANGUAGE OF CHILDREN. 


A new pulse of family interest accompanies a child’s first efforts at 
speech,—and naturally so, for he then becomes more genuinely human 
than before in entering upon a characteristically human accomplish- 
ment. This family interest and the desire that the child should speak 
early and be facile of tongue is reflected in folk-lore. (Vide Ploss; Das 
Kind, IT, 206, 286). Children that do not yet speak must not, in Prussia, 
kiss each other, because they will be slow in learning to speak; in Bo- 
hemia the nursing child and his mother must not eat fish or the child 
will long be as dumb as a fish; a German baby will stutter if the soles of 
its feet are tickled, and an Italian baby, if he is not given a drink out of 
a bell when first weaned. 

Not less than this pre-scientific family interest is the interest of psychol- 
ogy, physiology, philology, and pedagogy. How does mind begin? How 
does the complicated brain, nerve and muscle apparatus of speech come 
into adjustment ? How does the physical mechanism influence the growth 
of language in general, and how did language begin? How is the child 
able to learn in its first three years such an enormous amount? These 
difficult problems and others wait upon the study of child-language for 
a partial solution at least. Careful and adequate observation has for the 
most part been made by scientific men upon their own children, and that 
mostly within the last 15 years. From the enlistment of trained women 
as observers, and the utilization of asylum children much is yet to be 
hoped. By far the most important of the studies thus far, both in ex- 
actness and extent, is that of Preyer in his Die Seele des Kindes.' 

By way of introduction to his observations upon his child, the author 
traces a close parallel between the defects of language resulting from 
brain disease in adults and the similar defects from as yet imperfect 
brain development in the child. Such a parallel, at least in its larger 
aspects, is both true and instructive. 

In its broad outlines the progress of the child in his mastery of his 
mother tongue may be briefly sketched. It is a resultant of the condi- 
tion of his speech mechanism, cerebral and muscular, of his intellectual 
development, and of what he hears from his parents. The baby’s first 
screams are reflex and of no more language value than the closure of 
its hand upon a pencil put-into it, or the cries of new born animals. 
Very early the crying is different according to the different kind of dis- 
comfort experienced. Later comes the babbling stage in which sounds 
are produced simply as so much exercise of the vocal muscles, pleas- 
antly associated with auditory sensations. These begin with the vow- 
els and easier consonants and progress by degrees to the more difficult 
ones, though this rule is not absolute, as Preyer shows. At this 
time the baby probably pronounces in play many or all of the 
sounds that he will later use in speaking and others besides, e. g., 
a German child uses the English th. He cannot, however, repeat even 
the easiest sounds after another person, and has to re-learn many of 





? The translation of this work is from the second German edition. A third German edi- 
tion has recently appeared, in which a number of changes by way of omission and addition 
are made. A chronological view of the more important signs of development has been ad- 
ded ; also an index. The appendices and many new items have been embodied in the 
text, and the section on diseases of language has been brought up to date. The general 
plan of the work, however, remains unchanged. 
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them with difficulty, when he later actually learns to speak. At this 
time he shows understanding of certain words by his actions when they 
are spoken to him, and still earlier has well understood, and even made 
use of, speech music andinflection as signs of emotion, and the Jan- 
guage of gesture. By degrees from this babbled stream of syllables are 
selected by the child certain easy ones in imitation and as it were by 
tacit convention with his parents and nurses, to serve as the signs of 
things, especially of food and the persons most seen. These first words 
are of wide generality, papa being applied to all men and mama to all 
women; and only by degrees are these narrowed down to mean the 
parents. At the same time imitative speech appears; the child tries to 
imitate not only the speech of its parents, hitting particularly the last 
Syllables, but also the cries of animals and the sound of steam whistles 
and the like. In this way it secures a number of onomatopoetic words. 
The first parts of speech are nouns, verbs in the infinitive and impera- 
tive, and adjectives; pronouns, adverbs and prepositions are later. It 
would be difficult, however, to specify in some cases what parts of 
speech the first words really are, for they stand for whole phrases or 
sentences. From these stages the child progresses very rapidly during 
the second and the third year to a command of language, that makes 
full study extremely difficult. For the detail of these stages and 
for a guide as to what to look for in new observations on child language 
the reader can be referred to no better work than this of Preyer’s. 

This author answers with an emphatic affirmative, the question, wheth- 
er or not thought is possible without words; but words once acquired 
furnish an important stimulus to further thought. 

In an appendix entitled ‘* Comparative Observations Concerning the 
Acquirement of Speech by German and Foreign Children,” Preyer sum- 
marizes with comment most of the literature on the subject at that time 
(1884) accessible, (Sigismund, Lobisch, Taine, Wyma, Striimpell, Darwin, 
Vierordt, Schultze, Lindner, Haldemann, Holden, Humphreys, and oth- 
ers), and adds besides unpublished observations that have been communi- 
cated to him by others. The English reader may be referred to these 
summaries in the translation. 

The chapter on Expression and Language in Perez’s First Three Years 
of Childhood, contains some observations of the author, but less method- 
ical, and, in comparison with Preyer’s, merely casual. He brings out, 
however, in the general treatment that he accords the subject many in- 
teresting suggestions. 

The papers of Taine and Darwin in the volume of Mind for 1877 were 
followed in the same periodical by those of Pollock (vol. III, 392) and 
Champney’s (vol. VI, 104) ; the first, a rather full account of the speech 
of a child from its twelfth to its twenty-third month; the second, a very 
brief note upon a younger child. In the English Illustrated Magazine 
for 1884, under the title of ‘‘Baby Linguistics,” Sully gives an entertain- 
ing account of the speech experiences of a young friend of his, from ob- 
servations by the child’s father. ‘The account is fullest for the period 
between the sixteenth and twenty-fourth month. 

Besides the studies so far mentioned, which deal chiefly with the 
child’s ability to pronounce, use and understand words, a few others 
have been made with a view to getting at the number of words which 
a child at a given age has independently at command. Of this class are 
the observations of Holden, (Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, 1877, pp. 58-68) and of Humphrey’s (Jbid, 1880, xi, pp. 6-17). 
Holden fixed his own vocabulary after a careful estimate, at from 33,000 
to 34,000 words, and that of an average grown person at 25,000. From 
very careful observations (made by himself in two cases and bya friend 
in a third case), excluding all doubtful words, and all not spontaneous- 
ly used, the vocabularies of three children numbered 483, 399, 173, 
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respectively. The order of parts of speech being: nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, other parts of speech, the last group exceeding the ad- 
verbs in two cases. ‘The first two of these were girls. A son of Hol- 
den’s, not included above, used at 24 months, as the author informed 
Preyer, about 397 words. Holden is convinced that difficulty of pro- 
nunciation rather than difficulty of comprehension is the important fac- 
tor in determining whether a given word will appear in a child’s vocab- 
ulary. The number of words understood by the first child, over and 
above the 483 used, is estimated at 1000. 


Humphrey’s little girl had a vocabulary of 1121 words. The order of 
frequency was as above as far as the adverbs; then followed: pronouns, 
prepositions, interjections and conjunctions. The child seems to have 
been precocious in imitating speech and early to have made some progress 
in naming things; at a later period, however, she learned slowly and with 
evident effort. The author pes considerable attention to the changes 
suffered by the words that the child found difficult to pronounce. 


A number of vocabularies used by children from the fifteenth month to 
the fifth year have been collected by J. M. Greenwood, and are 
printed in his Report as Supt. of the Kansas City Public Schools for the 
year 1887-88, p. 52-65. The only vocabulary in which pronunciation is in- 
dicated is the first, containing 80 words used in her 17th month by a little 
girl. Another little girl at 15 months used 60 words; at two years she 
used 500. A third little girl at two years and ahalf used 1050; but this in- 
cludes such words as ‘* must ” and ‘*‘ mustn’t,” ‘‘ sing” and ‘‘ sang,” etc., 
as separate words. A boy at three years and five months used in one 
month 837 words; in two weeks at three years and nine months he used 
172 new words. The oldest child reported upon was a boy of five years, 
His vocabulary, as taken down by his mother in two weeks, was of con- 
siderably over 1600 words, but this includes some repetitions. All the 
lists include proper names in greater or less number. How much care 
was exercised in taking them down and how accurate were the observ- 
ers cannot be inferred from the brief notes appended by the collector. 
Oneor two of the lists in themselves suggest less than sufficient exactness. 
Two baby vocabularies have been placed in the hands of the writer of 
this note by his friends. One is a list of 185 words, including 13 proper 
names, used voluntarily and with understanding by a little gir! of 21 
months; the other a partial list rapidly taken down from the conver- 
sation of another little girl of about the same age. This second list con- 
tains over 400 words and is known to fall very far short of the number 
in use at the time. ‘The size of the vocabulary at a given age will of 
course vary considerably from child to child; and its composition, after 
the stock words of the nursery and household. will often show, by a 
strange word or two, as Preyer notes, the business of the father or the 
peculiarities of the child’s own experience. 

With these vocabulary studies may be mentioned that of Dr. H. K. 
Wolfe on * The Color Vocabulary of Children,” (University Studies, 
published by the University of Neb., Vol. I, No. 3, July 1890), though 
the age of the children examined is greater—from 5 to 17 years and over. 
The author finds the conditions that fix the extent and accuracy of the vo- 
cabulary corresponding to any special sense ‘‘ in the delicacy of the dis- 
criminative power and the need for expressing small degrees of differ- 
ence.” Preyers’s child at 20 months knew no color names; at 25 months 
he had been taught to name red and green correctly when only those two 
were shown; at 34 months he named yellow, brown, red, violet and 
black with considerable certainty, but green and blue with relatively 
little, a result which Wolfe thinks due in a measure to the order in 
which the child was taught the colors. In two of the three vocabula- 
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ries given by Holden no color words occur; in the third only black and 
white. 

Dr. Wolfe’s own observations were made in the course of an examin- 
ation of the color sense of the public school children in Lincoln, Neb., in 
which schools there is practically no training in matters of color whatever. 
Small cards painted in the colors to be tested were shown singly to the 
children with the question: What color is that? The answers received 
were noted down and later treated statistically. The answers of chil- 
dren with defective color vision are of course kept separate. The author’s 
full tables show among other things the following: white, black and 
red are generally correctly named, then follow blue, yellow, green, 
pink, orange and violet. Girls at 8 years old name the colors about as 
well as boys of 16. Of other colors tried brown was readily named; 
drab, gray, purple, lilac, crimson and scarlet poorly. It is surprising 
that any children not defective in color vision should make mistakes in 
naming black and white, and should give for such a color as yellow the 
names green, blue and pink which are typical of the errors to be found 
in the tables. This the author explains as follows: ‘*The fault does 
not lie in the ability to discriminate present sensations. It exists rather 
in the process of association. The bond of association between sensa- 
tion and name is so weak that the former fails to call up the latter. 
Hence also the false name fails to recall its corresponding sensation; 
thus the only opportunity for correction is wanting.” 

The children with defective color vision made more errors of course 
than the rest, but on the other hand they succeeded well enough to 
emphasize the caution insisted upon by those that have before tested 
for color-blindness, namely, that no test is reliable in which colors are 
to be named instead of matched. For much that cannot well be sum- 
marized here, both of detail and of incidental interest to pedagogy and 
psychology, the original must be consulted. It is almost certain that a 
census of the adult public would show results not very unlike those for 
the older children ; which indeed would only prove yet more clearly the 
need of some color training in the schools. If exact discrimination and 
classification are as important a characteristic of the trained mind as 
they are assumed to be, it would seem that a notable opportunity for 
practice in this direction has been allowed to go to waste. 


E. C. SANFORD. 


Die Stipendien und Stiftungen, Convicte, Freitische, Etc., an allen Uni- 
versitdten des deutschen Reichs. Dr. MAX BAUMGART. Berlin, 1885, 
pp. 760. 

Each scholarship, fellowship, stipend, free table, provision for remis- 
sion of fees, with the statutes enacted for the more important ones, and 
conditions for applying for them are brought together here for the first 
time, and constitute very curious and interesting reading. Thousands 
of students are benefitted by them each year, and are more and more 
influenced in their choice of an university by these. After once acquir- 
ing academic citizenship the first care of many students is to study the 
conditions of receiving these benefices, not a few of which are competi- 
tive. This book is therefore in part intended for the libraries of gymnasia 
and real schools. Having received a particular stipend the student is ad- 
vised to study its statute and the will of its founder, and to work him- 





? An examination of the vocabularies given by Greenwood and the two in my posses- 
sion shows considerable difference in children in this matter. Greenwood’s, on a hasty 
reading over, gives results as follows (indicating the children by their ages:) 17 months, 
0; 24 months, blue, red, white, black, (the same child at 15 months in a vocabulary of 60 
words had none for color); 30 months, black, blue, brown, green, pink, red, white; 3 
years and 5 months, red, black, blue, white, green, yellow; 5 years, red, blue, white, 
green, yellow, black. In the first of the vocabularies which I have in my possession 
there is no color word; in the second only white. 
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self so far as possible into the spirit and purpose of the founder, and 
each appointment should have this chiefly in view. A book like this is 
studied with growing awe. These many funds, large and small, very 
recent and centuries old, are products of piety, patriotism and philan- 
thropy. The donors were impressed with the immortality of human 
society, and realized that higher education was its best safeguard, and 
that the poorest should have equal rights with the richest in the repub- 
licanism of culture. Not only parents who encourage commonplace 
sons to seek these appointments; but students who, having received 
them, do not feel sacredly quickened by the spirit of the ancient donors 
to whose memory this book is dedicated, to put forth all their powers to 
make their own lives felt in a remote future, are wanting in reverence 
for one of the noblest traits and acts of man. By the careful chroni- 
cler of the German universities the individuality of each fund has been 
sacredly maintained, and they have not, as has sometimes occurred in 
this country and in England, been fused together for more convenient 
administration to the effacement of the personality of more ancient 
donors. In France the state wishes to occupy this position of benefi- 
cence to students, and in voting individual aid to the more advanced 
prs them which it does very generously, it permits no rivalry in this 
sacred function by individuals. 

To get a general view of these funds we have tabulated all of those at 
Leipzic and Berlin. In Leipzic the smallest capital fund is about 37 
dollars, while the largest exceed 20,000 dollars each. The oldest was 
established in 1325 by Duke Frederick, while nearly as many new ones 
were created between 1880 and 1885, when the survey ends, asin any en- 
tire decade before. Between 1550 and 1800 about one new fund, benefit- 
ing on a average nearly two students, was estab'ished each year. The 
last quarter of the last half century, and the decade 1860-70 were excep- 
tionally prolific. Of all the Leipzic founders 182 gave precedence to 
students from some particular place, 173 preferred those of some family, 
mostly their own, 83 preferred those fitted at a particular school, and 
74 preferred students of theology. Most recent founders who express 
a preference give it to science, while a few decades ago philology was 
often favored. Of the beneficiaries 278 are family, 269 place, 127 the- 
ology, and 115 fitting school, etc., some specifying one and some two or 
more of these conditions. The average amount to each student is about 
26 dollars, but each may be benefited by several of the nearly 400 funds 
which may be distributed among 789 beneficiaries. 

The University of Berlin is noted not only for the number but for the 
variety of its stipends. Some are founded by venerable professors 
without family who wish their savings to revert to their own university 
home, or department, or to encourage some aspect or phase of it. One 
large fund was thus bestowed by a bank which had won a still larger sum 
ina lottery. Some were voted to the university by townships, the income 
to be applied to students from that town; some by pupils of a distin- 
guished professor to perpetuate his name; some by churches; others by 
charitable societies, chambers of commerce, free mason lodges, etc. 
Most, however, are by individuals of moderate means. Some are for 
sons of the nobility only, some for Jews only, some for professors’ sons, 
some for inmates of orphan asylums and other special institutions, 
some for best scholars in a particular preparatory branch, some for 
artists’ sons or artisans’ sons, many for poor students. These funds are 
awarded by local mayors, heads of high schools, school boards, clergy- 
men, churches, banks, boards of aldermen, parish committeemen, 
judges, etc., in the locality where the donor lived, or often by his oldest 

iving descendant or member of his family. They are often assigned at 


the university itself by the faculty as a body or by individual professors 
of the subject, ty church consistory, or bishop, by the rector, academic 
senate, by the minister of education, etc. Most appointments are made 
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for one year at a time, but some are for two, three or even four years. 
The income of some alternates between expenditure and addition to the 
principal or between student and hospitals, artists. paupers, normal 
schools, etc. All these conditions made by even the most ancient found- 
ers are not only faithfully chronicled but piously conformed to and the 
name of every donor sacredly cherished. These funds are variously in- 
vested and, as we infer from the somewhat exceptional cases where 
principal and interest are both given, the rate is rarely more than four 
er cent. 

° In the business account of the Leipzic funds by the university secre- 
tary,’ a list of free-table funds, 132 royal and 156 private,is given. 
About 160 students now avail themselves of the tables of the convicto- 
rium, while nearly one hundred students dine at the Stadt Berlin and 
the Hotel de Pologne on these funds. The royal wood stipend was trans- 
formed into a money equivalent in 1881, and now yields 10 marks each 
to 169 students. Free rooms are provided for 21 students, and an hospi- 
tal fund provides free beds, care and treatment for the sick. In 1884, 
863 students consulted at university expense the three university doc- 
tors. At the king’s golden wedding in 1873, the so-called golden 
stipend fund of over 32,000 dollars for poor students who entered 
the university with the best marks in morals and scholarship, was estab- 
lished. It should be added that not a few of the larger funds have a 
brief set of royal statutes regulating theiruse. To some elaborate con- 
ditions are affixed, such as reports, dissertations. Stipends are also set 
apart for the university seminaries, which are often advantageous 
pecuniarily to students. Payments are usually monthly. 


Grundsdtze und Bedingungen der Ertheilung der Doctorwiirde, etc. VON 
Dr. Max BAUMGART. Berlin, 1888, pp. 328. 


This handy compilation contains the official requirements for the 
doctor’s degree at all German and Swiss universities, including those at 
Vienna, Prag, Czernowitz, Gratz, Innsbruck, Dorpat, the academy at 
Miinster and the Lyceum Hosianum at Braunsberg. The 22 German 
institutions contain 24 theological, 20 legal and medical each, and 21 
philosophical faculties, making 85 in all. Tiibingen has only seven, 
catholic and protestant theology, law, medicine, philosophy, political 
science, and natural science; Strasburg has (since 1873) a mathematical- 
natural science faculty; and Miinich has a political science faculty; 
while Bonn and Breslau have both catholic and protestant theology ; 
the academy at Miinster has a catholic theological and a philosophical 
faculty only, and the other 15 universities have four faculties each. In 
Miinich the philosophical faculty is one, yet is subdivided into two sec- 
tions, a philosophical-philological-historical, and a mathematical-natural 
science section, each with its dean. The same is true in Wiirzburg since 
1875, only one dean for both is chosen alternately from each section. In 
Bonn, the philosophical faculty has one dean but four divisions, each 
with its chairman, as follows: philosophy, philology, history and poli- 
tics, mathematics, and natural science. In Leipzic the philosophic 
faculty has three sections: philology, history and philosophy, and 
mathematics and natural science. Here the sections aid each other in 
opinions about dissertations, etc. Mohl urged that the number of facul- 
ties should represent the scope of the universities’ scientific work. The 
matter of the division of the philosophic faculty affects not only promo- 
tion to degrees, but the classical question, as in Hoffmann’s well known 
address. In some universities the requirements are not codified. Each 
of the German Swiss universities has its own regulations, while 
Dorpat has the same regulation for all faculties save medicine, which 
has its own. In 1858 the University of Berlin strove to regulate degrees 


1 Verzeichniss der Stipendien und Beneficien, etc., 1885, p. 136. 
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in all universities on uniform principles. Military requirements were 
imposed on all German Austrian universities by the government in 1872. 
In 1876 Mommsen wrote an article on the pseudo-doctors in Germany, 
condemning promotion in absentia, with many opinions from leadin 
professors on reforms in conferring this degree. Bluntschli an 
Heinze opposed dissertations and would base the degree on a public 
oral examination. Most objected to Mommsen’s plan of uniformatizing 
these requirements in Prussia. The minister of education, von Falke, 
forbad the dropping of oral examinations and an uniformitization of 
standards, at least with non-Prussian universities, lest all above the 
required minima be neglected. Of the four faculties the fee for 
doctor’s degree averages a trifle highest in law, then comes medicine and 
next theology. The difference is very slight, and these averages are 
accidental results. The lowest and the highest fees are in theology, 
viz., 150 and 600 marks. The average in these three departments is nearer 
400 than 300 marks. Doctors’ fees in the philosophical faculty are dis- 
tinctly lower. In this country the fee for the doctor’s degree is but 10 
dollars in five of our largest universities, and we can find no case where 
it exceeds 35. In England the degree of doctor of philosophy is only given 
in Victoria University, where it costs 10 pounds, M. A. being 12 pounds in 
Oxford and Cambridge. In the Swiss universities the fee is but slightly 
lower than in Germany. In Austria it is 30 florins in all save Vienna. 
In German universities from 40 to 280 copies of the thesis must also be 
presented by the candidate to the university. Many give three or even 
four note or merit marks, from summa cum laude to rite or sustinuit. 
Some minutely schedule off all majors and minors possible (Dorpat per- 
haps with most detail), and others prearrange with each individual the 
scope of his examination. Often it is required that on each thesis shall 
be printed, ‘‘ Approved as a thesis for the degree of Ph. D. by sig 
the head of the department. The curriculum vite is still required; the 
disputation is falling into disuse. The preliminary examination or 
tentamen may be only 4few days, or is often a few months, before the 
final or rigorosum. The minimum length of the dissertation is some- 
times fixed at, e. g., two forms, which is a common requirement, each 
form in Germany costing about 10 dollars. Each faculty has its Latin 
sponsion, to which the student makes brief reply, as well as often an 
introductory formula or proemium. He must still often take an oath 
that he wrote his dissertation without help, and sometimes a unanimous 
vote that it is an addition to his science is required. Sometimes he 
must furnish the faculty with a large number of copies of his diploma, 
and in theology he often receives a Bible and ring. Sometimes a profes- 
sional oath is required. After all examinations and theses the act of pro- 
motion may be postponed months and even years. The academic 
triennium is nearly always required, and in medicine four years is now 
often the minimum for Germans. 

Interesting special cases are the following: At Strassburg whoever 
obtains the prize of the Max Miiller foundation for a thesis requires no 
further test for it as a doctor’s dissertation. At Bonn an A. M. degree may 
be given onvery severe conditions, viz., the triennium failure excludes 
from a second attempt for two years; a detailed record of each exami- 
nation is kept; the examiners are numerous, and besides the specialty, 
must question on philosophy, mathematics and natural science. This 
degree is intended to attest capacity to enter at once upon the work of an 
academic instructor. If the candidate selects his opponents, one must 
be a member of the faculty; but if they are appointed, any third year 
student who receives a stipend, a repetent, and a docent, may serve, one 
on each thesis, which must be taken up in that order. nally any 
person present may respond. The doctor’s — however carries that 
of master of arts with it and is more special, while the disputation of a 
doctor can in no case be based on his thesis. The doctor’s oath in Bonn 
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must be taken with his hand on the crossed sceptres of the two beadles. 
Both these degrees are occasionally honorary, but only for actual and 
distinguished services in the department which confers them. Prelimi- 
nary examinations are often required of all in languages and philoso- 
phy, or these are included as a third obligatory minor subject in the 
oral examination, or a classical examination is required if the disserta- 
tion is not written in Latin. The latter is indispensable unless a pre- 
viously printed work of the candidate is accepted. 


Die Reform (der Doktorpromotion.) Statistische Beitriige von Dr. Max 
Oberbreyer, Eisenach p. 155. 


This is chiefly a collection of all articles of importance in chronologi- 
cal order, published in newspapers and journals upon the question of 
conferring doctor’s degrees at a time when the subject was exciting great 
attention in Germany. The University of Berlin undertook to uniform- 
atize the requirements for these degrees in 1858 in order to thus oppose 
their growing deterioration ; its plans laid chief stress upon oral exami- 
tion, printed dissertations and public disputation. Most Universities 
approved this plan, but some did not, and a few refused to communicate 
their own rules on the subject. Views were so diverse that even the 
plan of a congress of delegates from Universities was abandoned, and 
Berlin ceased her efforts. Since then, and directly due to this agitation, 
many Universities have reformed their conditions, but a few cling 
even to the promotion in absentia, the worst abuse of all. Th. Mommsen’s 
article on the German Pseudo-doctors in 1876, which started the pro- 
longed discussion, was called out by a plagiarized thesis accepted by the 
Rostock Faculty, and stirred up a hornet’s nest. Letters from most of 
the smaller Universities protested that they did none of this ‘* American” 
business. The public remonstrated, Rostock six days later did away 
with absentia degrees for ever, and Gottingen followed, but Jena re- 
fused. Caricatures of the various processes involved in obtaining and 
in conferring degrees at the ‘‘ doctor factories” abounded, till at length 
Mommeen published his admirable article on promotion-reform. ‘The 
conference here proposed was to ignore all degrees not conferred upon 
the conditions it should determine, and sought equal fees and methods 
in all faculties, and even uniform style of publication for theses, each 
with its number in course, and all brought into one market, with one 
index. They would then cease to be the plague of every book-dealer, 
librarian and specialist. In the legal and philosophical faculty, where 
entrance to active life is not absolutely conditioned on the doctor’s degree, 
conditions should be more severe. Publication of the thesis now takes 
the place of the old verbal tournament, and should be imperative and 
the name of the professor who recommends it as suitable for a thesis 
should be printed onit. This is in fact the test of universities; the good 
insist on it, the bad neglect it. Theses should not be merely printed, but 
circulated among the best judges, and given all convenient publicity. 
Each thesis must actually advance the subject to which it contributes. 
Mommsen’s conference was to have pledged all participating Universi- 
ties to refuse to recognize all academic titles not pore own, to their 
standards. Even foreign Universities might join. Certain state exam- 
inations should be permitted, and certain scientific and personal associ- 
ations, like the ‘‘Kreisphysicate,” should receive, and certain stipends, 
etc., should be awarded only to, graduates of Universities which were 
affiliated or approved. Students of these Universities might take their 
examinations at any affiliated University, evenif they had not studied 
there. The fees for different faculties need not be the same, but it is 
needful that in the same faculty fees should be the same for all Univer- 
sities. Bluntschli would even drop the dissertation as an ‘‘ academic 
hair shirt” in favor of the publicity of the oral examinations, and pro- 
tested against Mommsen’s * excommunication” of smaller Universities. 
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Aligemeiner Deutschen Hochschulen—Almanach, von DR. R. KUKULA. 
Wien, 1888, pp. 1000. 


This new and comprehensive bibliographic undertaking gives the date 
of birth, present position and titles of works of all German professors, 
not only in Universities but in high technical schools and many Gymna- 
sia and real-school grades, if they have published anything of import- 
ance. For about 2000 of the names the editor had to write the brief 
sketch himself, while very many others not only replied to the circular 
but overwhelmed him with material. It is therefore not surprising to 
note at once the entire omission of some important names and pages of 
titles given by professors almost unknown. ‘The editor complains of the 
wretched handwriting of many of his savants. A supplementary vol- 
ume is announced to supply the defects of this. A subject or depart- 
ment index is also greatly needed. Altogether, however, we know of 
no work which gives in brief compass so impressive a presentation of the’ 
immense literary and scientific productivity of contemporary German 
professors as these thousand pages and five or six thousand names and 
perhaps 30,000 titles. Such a list of titles and the printed contributions 
of American professors would be interesting and valuable, but would it 
fill 1,000 pages? 


Lehrbuch der Erziehung und des Unterrichts mit besonderer Berucksichtigung 
der psychologischen Grundlagen, Fir Lehrer und Lehrerinnen, von 
FERDINAND LEUTZ, direktor des Groszh Bad. Lehrerseminars I. in 
Karlsruhe I. Teil. Die Erziehungslehre, Zweite Auflage. Tauber- 
bischofsheim, 1887. S. 213. Il. Theil, Unterrichtslehre, 1890, s. 445. 

A few years ago a new Baden school law required that in all normal 
schools psychology should be taught, and in the closest connection with 
the stages of the development of the psychic life of the child. To treat 
psychology in this way is bitterly hard for those who have settled sys- 
tems, for with these systems psychogenesis is as revolutionary as 

Darwinism was to all conceptions of eternally fixed species. Dr. Leutz, 

however, at once set about writing a text-book that should conform 

to this significant if not somewhat epochal law. Although the meth- 
od thus imposed on so true an Herbartian, and follower of Waitz, 

Ziller, Rein and especially Kern, plays havoc with the ‘* concentration ”’ 

which is a chief Shiboleth of their school and involves repetition, 

and is not perhaps the best that could be chosen for the analysis so 
dear to the ordinary pedagogue of these subjects, Leutz admits that 
it is the most interesting to students. Only Kahle and Pfisterer have 
seriously attempted to follow the child’s stages of development in the 
text books of psychology, while Striimpell, Riiegg, Schumann and oth- 
ers make hardly more than a feeble pretence of doing so. Of course 
home as well as school must be taken into account, for many of the most 
interesting phenomena as well as much of the fullest and best literature 
fall in the period preceding school age, but just this helps most of all toa 
love of children and of teaching, without which the pedagogue is a mere 
day laborer. The author has not availed himself, however, of all the 
best sources of child psychology in his own country and knows nothing 
at all of what has been done in other lands. The stages of childhood 
development are very inadequately described, and with as little sympathy 
as insight. The body of the first volume is a detailed presentation of the 
ordinary German Herbartianism. With all its short comings this has 
the great advantage of treating of feelings, will, appetites, etc., thus 
covering in a rough practical way important areas of human nature not 
yet conquered by modern scientific psychology. The marked features 
of the book are further: the constant reference to German poetic liter- 
ature for illustrations of psychological principles and never to scientific 
sources ; the copious lists of text-books, of illustrative apparatus in con- 
connection with each branch of school instruction; and the frequent 
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illustration of principle by the description of a poetical lesson or two. 
The book is, on the whole, the best in its field in German, and but for 
its rather tedious voluminousness we should hope to see itin English, 
and should certainly be glad to as it is. 


Gesinnungsunterricht und Kulturgeschichte ; zur paidagogischen Kritik 
von Dr. E. von SALLWURK Langensalza. Hermann Beyer and 
Sohne. 

Instruction through matter that appeals to the feelings, social, moral, 
and religious—Gesinnungsunterricht,—may be regarded from different 
standpoints. To provide the pupil for his future experience,—may be 
styled the ‘‘ pragmatic” standpoint. Less precarious is the plan of fol- 
lowing, in the presentation of the material, the natural order of devel- 
opment of ideas in the experience of the child. This may be called an 
- “organic” instruction. But we may accept the view that the moral 
development of the individual follows the course of the historical devel- 
opment of the human race in regard to culture. In this case we shall 
adopt as our guide, in ordering the presentation of material, what may 
be called the ** genetic’ standpoint. Are Ziller and his school justified 
in assuming that what we have to do in education is to take the pupil 
through a course of fo of development corresponding to the course 
through which mankind has passed. This book is a discussion of the 
question, and most of it is a consideration of the Ziller theory of stages 
of culture. There is a chapter upon Gesinnungsunterricht before Her- 
bart ; another on Herbart; a third on Ziller; a fourth on Gesinnungs- 
unterricht in the Ziller school. The views of Willmann, Staude, and 
Beyer are noted. The last holds that the individual goes over the 
same course that mankind has gone over: in analogy with the theory 
of the later natural science, that ontogenesis is an abbreviated phylo- 
genesis. The material of instruction accordingly is found by taking 
those points in the history of mankind that mark the progress of human 
labor in separate fields.” By ‘‘labor” (Arbeit) Beyer means all human 
activity that is directed to the comprehension of the objective world. 
With him natural science takes a more prominent place than with Zil- 
ler, goes along, indeed, parallel to the Gesinnungsunterricht. But the 
close relationship between the Gesinnungsstoff and the mental world 
of the pupil is lacking in the natural-science-instruction of Beyer. The 
discovery of fire, which is such an important step in human develop- 
ment, has not left any special trace, or stage, that has its parallel now 
in the life of the individual. Hirt (W.) is mainly in accord with Ziller, 
but would introduce, in the fourth year, along with the study of the 
time of the Hebrew Judges,a parallel course from Greek, Roman and 
German history. He thus increases the amount of historical material 
till it becomes enormous; and expects the learner to pass through the 
same moral modifications twice, as the development periods of German 
history are not presented till long after the corresponding stages in 
Greek and and Roman history have been put by. Hirt thus gets far 
away from Ziller, though apparently intending merely to correct Zil- 
ler’s plan of study in some special features. 

What is there in the comprehensive work of Ziller and his school, 
with their theory of concentric circles of instruction and stages of cul- 
ture,—for pedagogy to appropriate as of permanent worth? The begin- 
nings of human culture are beyond our reach. We cannot comprehend 
that there was a time when mankind was without fire, without weapons 
for fighting beasts. The stages of the hunter, the nomad of the agri- 
culturalist, we know only after they are far advanced, and we cannot 
make the ~—_ of school instruction correspond fully with the devel- 
opment of the race. Besides, the course of the race has not been 
straightforward, but sometimes crooked and backward, and intermit- 
tent, and we do not desire that the school pupil should imitate man- 
kind’s digressions and relapses. 
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In intellectual and ethical culture it cannot be worth while to try to 
make the learner “‘ live through” all the stages of the development of 
humanity ; learn the Mexican picture-writing, or speak in word-stems, 
or live a while without positive morality. We had better take advan- 
tage of the results of centuries of culture as these results present them- 
selves in our pupils when we begin to instruct them. In the domain of 
morals it may fairly be questioned whether the development of the indi- 
vidual imitates that of mankind at large. And is it wise to assume that 
the ‘* protestant ’’ German empire and the Lutheran catechism represent 
the highest stage yet attained of human culture. Ziller ought not to 
talk of stages-of-culture as the foundation of his system, for his scheme 
of instruction includes only ethical and religious development. And 
the details of his arrangement are artificial and ill-founded. What is 
of lasting value is the view that every school should give Gesinnungs- 
unterricht and that historically ordered or arranged. 

H. W. Brown. 


Die Pédogogische Pathologie oder die Lehre von den Fehlern der Kinder. 
von LUDWIG STRUMPELL. Leipzig, 1890, pp. VI. 225. 


Following the principles expressed in his Psychologie and Psychologische 
Pédogogik Prof. Striimpell has attempted in this book to lay the founda- 
tion for a study of ‘* Pedagogical Pathology” which shall include all 
those activities of children which are deemed faults by teachers. The 
task of such a study is to observe children and make a catalogue of 
their faults, and to consider the etiology, prophylactics, and therapeu- 
tics of such faults. As a beginning of such study Prof. Striimpell has 
made an alphabetical index of all the words used by parents, teachers 
and others to designate the faults of children. He has also classified 
these faults, considered the analogies and differences between medical 
pathology and pedagogical pathology, the analogy between medical and 
pedagogical therapeutics, and the like. W. H. B. 


Die Erziehungschule nach psychologischen Grundsdtzen. Eine padagog- 
ische Skitze in Form eines Lehrplanes. E. DORING. 

This book presents un elaborate plan of instruction for the Mittel- 
schule, a school holding a place between the Volkschulen and the Gym- 
nasien, and intended to instruct and train boys, from six to fifteen years 
of age, belonging to the middle class of society. The plan is based 
essentially on the principles of Herbart. Such a school ought to teach 
the science of self-education, says the author, ought to make the pupil 
capable of going on with his education himself. Too often, upon enter- 
ing life his school knowledge is fouad to be rubbish. The school ought 
to impart a living knowledge, that impels the youth to the gaining of 
further knowledge, and makes him capable of getting it by his own 
efforts. A course of instruction is laid out in the various departments 
of study, for each of the eight classes, and in such detail that about 
fifty pages of the book are occupied with the instruction in religion 
alone. One of the best things of general application that are said by 
the author is this. What seems interesting to the teacher is often very 
tedious to the pupils, whereas if he denies himself and holds the pupils 
to self-activity, he is perhaps tedious to himself but to them very inter- 
esting. H. W. BRown. 


Conférence sur l’ Enseignement par FRANK HORRIDGE, 1890. 

La Science de l’Enseignement, par le méme auteur, 1888. Paris. Arthur 
Rousseau, Editeur. 

Was lernen unsere Sihne? Was sollen sie lernen? Practische Vorschlige 
zu einer neuen Schule, u. 8s. w. Von einem Ungenannten, (also 
Frank Horridge), Heinrich Minden, Dresden und Leipzig, 1891. 
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In these brochures the author outlines a scheme of education differing 
radically from that at present in vogue. He attempts to classify the 
subjects which should be studied and taught into categories of equal 
value, viz: Raisonnement, nature humaine, langage, evénements, nombre, 
esprit de saillie, force, musique, couleur, forme. Each of these should be 
taught three hours a week. The scholars should be classified entirely 
according to their individual aptitudes for the various categories. They 
should be left free to develop their natural tastes, and the school thus 
be made to assist the parent in the choice of a profession. ‘* Was lernen 
unsere Séhne” contains the substance of the author’s ideas, and also 
plans of studies and a chart indicating the supposed value of each cate- 
gory for the different callings in life. H. W. B 


L’enseignement Commercial et les Ecoles de Commerce en France et dans le 
Monde Entier. Par EUGENE L&AUTEY. Paris, 1886, pp. 774. 

Education saves us from decay, but science must be vulgarized. ‘The 
Ecole supérieure de Commerce de Paris was founded by two French mer- 
chants, Brochard and Lequet, in 1820, nine years before the Ecole Cen- 
trale des Arts et Manufactures. Public opinion did not then recognize the 
necessity, utility or even possibility of such an institution. It was said 
that to succeed it must teach trade and industrial secrets. The various 
kinds of knowledge would thus be hard to gather, and gathered they 
would be hard to curriculize. Such a school would have no clientage at 
first but must create it. It was of a type then absolutely new, where 
experience and practice had so far been the only school, and industry 
had felt little need of instruction. Again it was said that commerce 
could not be taught if for no other reason that it comprised too many 
specialties. Such specious objections prevailed with shallow men and 
men of routine who could not see how much more rapidly and surely 
youth thus trained would advance. There were no professors. It was 
said the French spirit was not adapted to reckon with the remote 
geographic conditions or the long-ranged time considerations necessary 
for large business enterprises. There were no germs of aptitude that 
needed this incubation, no progress that needed to feel its way by slow 
statistical methods to a far more rapid pace by economic instruction. 
Again after long and brilliant wars nations do not readily pass to the 
positivism of mercantile careers. Young men prefer professional or 
even literary careers at such periods and derogate business. Universi- 
ties and lycées fostered those effete classical ideals that still paralyze in- 
dustry and commerce in France. <A council composed of bankers, manu- 
facturers and merchants organized a triple programme of three years 
and three offices. Their tentatives have ever since been the basis of 
this new education in all its subsequent departures. In 1830 the school 
collapsed from mismanagement when A. Blanqui, a former professor, 
assumed entire control and for 24 years wrought for the plan and 
school with singular ability, and died u martyr to his faith in the idea. 
From 1857 to 1869 the school grew, and itself overshadowed all the 
vigorous personalities in its faculty. Since 1869 when the chamber of 
commerce bought and subsidized it it has reached its apogee. 

The school now has about 120 pupils, about one-third are demi pen- 
sioners and the rest interns, and nearly one-third are foreigners. Its 
council of 25 members has for its president the minister of commerce 
and industry. It is situated at 105 rue Amelot. Applicants must be 
between 16 and 20. Each year six prize scholarships are open to com- 
petition in 10 largest cities in France. For all other interns the price 
for all is 2000 francs per year. The first year or office comprises 
English, German, French, natural history, physics, chemistry, history, 
geography, literature and accounts. This year is so hard that many 
must repeat it before being able to enter the next year. Here commercial 
history and geography, law, and applied science, raw materials, and 
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Spanish and Italian are taken up. In the third comptior, book and 
insurance calculations, technology and other studies are persued. The 
official school day is six hours in classes, four in study, five for recrea- 
tion, and nine for rest. The present director, M. Jules Grelley, was a 
distinguished instructor in the Ecole Polytechnique. There are 29 pro- 
fessors aud seven repiteurs. It has graduated nearly 6000 business men, 
and has done very much to found business upon science, to keep com- 
mercial customs severely honest, and to demonstrate the business value 
of honestly which should be the profession of a business man. A 
graduate of such a school knows in a general way the systems and poli- 
cies of taxations in various lands, something of leading industrial pro- 
cesses, banking and financial systems and investments, exact statistical 
methods, accounts, etc., and is sure to take large and generous views 
of his subjects. There are also local and one general association of 
alumni, a monthly bulletin, and a project of mutual insurance against 
sudden and imminent bankruptcy is contemplated. There is also a 
Paris society, the Adolph Blangui, which dines and studies further. 

The cole des Hautes Etudes originated with the Athénée Oriental, a 
learned society which laid down the principle that commercial relations 
are directly as the intellectual level of a people. They began by ap- 
pointing a committee to draw up questions to be submitted to eminent 
men of affairs at home and abroad. Comparative commercial legislation, 
oriental languages, etc., would widen commercial relations and develop 
the moral and mental qualities needed to enoble the profession of busi- 
ness. It was to be especially a training school for consuls who were 
not exhausting their opportunities for unfolding the business opportu- 
nities of France. This school intended to be the highest and most com- 
plete of its kind in the world was opened in 1881. It was to be a 
faculty like those leading to the learned societies according to the 
inaugural of Gustave Roy. Its magnificent building, 108 boulevard 
Malesherbes, contains two vast amphitheaters, 12 study rooms, and 
business offices for study, museums, laboratories, a library, 80 chambers 
for interns and a dining room for 300, 10 examination rooms, etc. The 
number of pupils have steadily grown from 50 to 128, of whom nearly 
one-tenth have been foreigners, as was desired about one-half graduates 
of the lycees. The age of admission was about 18. The chamber of 
commerce under the patronage of which it exists (it receives no aid 
from the state), has established scholarship funds and stipends, as 
have perhaps a dozen other commercial associations, including gas, om- 
nibus companies, etc., and private citizens. The course was two years 
but has been prolonged to three by adding a preparatory year. Com- 
merce has too long been regarded as a secondary career. The confec- 
tion of a programme that should be up to the level of modern knowl- 
edge and needs and train consuls to far greater efficiency, in short to do 
for commerce what modern military education has done for war was the 
end. The director, M. Ed. Jourdan, has striven to make the courses 
somewhat more advanced than those of the Ecole Supérieur just 
described, but although it has constantly grown it has by no means yet 
realized the hopes of its friends in numbers, and preparatory courses 
which it was found advisable to introduce have perhaps temporarily 
lowered the standard intended, yet on the whole, taking all its appoint- 
ments, its large and able corps of instructors, it is no doubt the best of its 
kindinthe world. Perhaps still further changes and reforms are needed 
before it shall have established a settled modus vivendi with the different 
branches of the public service. The ideal that most of the entering 
class shall be composed of the best graduates of the lycées may yet be 
realized. Natural prosperity says the direction depends somewhat 
upon uprooting the too prevalent idea of these young men that a com- 
mercial is less dignified or honorable than a professional or administra- 
tive career. 
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L’Ecole Commerciale, No. 23 Avenue Trudaine, was opened in 1863. 
in 1860 M. Deniére made an admirable historical report of industrial 
and commercial education up to date, closing by suggesting some new 
departures from the school of Tergot and the Chaptal College. The 
new institution should have a four years course but might give certifi- 


cates of proficiency to those who were there less time. The age should 
at least be 12 years, the tuition 220 francs; there should be only day 
scholars, it should be in a densely populated part of Paris. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce adopted this report and appointed a committee, and 
set apart 700,000 frances to carry out these ideas. From 80 the first 
year, the school has grown to over 500 pupils. In 1874, free evenin 
courses were established for women. Over 1,700 pupils have attende 
and another similar school in another part of the city is contemplated. 
‘The minister of commerce has contributed 10 scholarships, and the 
Chamber of Commerce 10, and 22 other leading business establishments, 
bankers, railroads, weavers, dyers, insurance societies, etc., have alto- 
gether given 130 more, and 10 other great industries have given medals 
of prizes. The expenses of the school are about 120,000 francs per year, 
and 20 instructors, and a strong society of alumni or propaganda. 

The Institut Commercial, was opened in 1885, 51 rue de la Chaussée 
d’Autin, to form a personelle of foreign commerce, modern languages,etc. 
Visits to shops and mercantile establishments andinstructions by repre- 
sentations of these firms was the plan of M. Maumy, its chief advo- 
cate. It was a private enterprise and 200 men subscribed 200.000 francs 
to the stock with shares at 500 francs. There are now over 200 pupils. 
Many individuals and firms have given scholarships and donations, and 
several score of firms have contributed to the museum. Pupils enter 
at the age of 13; the course is three years; there are no interns. This 
school is an attempt of French commerce to send as business agents in 
foreign countries of the _— houses, not the unclassed, pretentious 
men who have not succeeded at home, but well instructed, modest, in- 
dustrious men. Foreign languages play an important part in the 
course of studies. Every Monday some representative of a prominent 
business house explains his vocation with many concrete illustrations, 
demonstrations of products, processes, etc. During the first half year 
excursions were made by the pupils to 65 prominent factories or public 
institutions. A. Bernardini is now the head of the school. 

L’ Ecole pratique de Commerce et de Comptabilité was founded in 1850, 
by M. Rigicr, senior, who soon died a martyr to his task, leaving the 
work to his son in 1875. The father sought to abridge the long course 
or apprenticeship to the shortest term possible, and to simplify and 
systematize the old cumbrous system of book-keeping, etc. In his pub- 
lications professors in this school find the subject-matter of much of 
their course ready-made. The school is at 19 rue des Halles. Its 
hours are 8-1] a. m., 2-5 p. m., 8-10 evening. Each course lasts three 
months, and costs 60 francs. Pupils are received from 13 to 25 years of 
age and can enter at any time. The school is a set of officers, each with 
all necessary appliances and with all as real as possible. At the ship- 
ping or consigning bureau, bundles are wrapped, freight bills, bills 
of lading, etc., are made. At the room for commercial documents, 
bills, receipts, quittances, deeds, orders, letters of credit, freight 
bills, commission notes, bills of sale, etc., are not only seen but made. 
Book-keeping is a complex and elaborate department. So are the cash 
departments, the department of correspondence, the salesroom, the 
library, etc. At first imitation bank-notes, stamps, and bundles were 
used, now all is genuine and the latter are mostly books. This institu- 
tion is very complex and of great interest. Some 450,000 people enter 
industrial and mercantile pursuits yearly in France, and large as are the 
numbers who take these courses the graduates of this school cannot 
supply the demand for them. 
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The other chief commercial schools in France are the following :— 
L’Ecole des Sciences et Lettres at Rouen has a section of sciences ap- 
plied to industry. It was founded in 1871. Its new courses were 
Commercial Microscopy, Railroad Tariffs, General History of Com- 
merce. It was attached to the above school in 1883. The city furnishes 
building ; age of admission 14, course two years, fee 250 francs. It has 
steadily decreased in numbers during the last few years and seems 
likely to die. 

L’Eeole Supérieure de Commerce et de Tissage, in Lyons sprung ina 
sense from the school of Mulhouse, 1866-1872, which before its ex- 
tinction acquired such just fame under the impulsion of the brothers 
Siegfried. The president of the Lyon Chamber of Commerce. M. 
Guerin first sought to found in the second city of France a school which 
should make it no longer necessary for merchants to employ Germans 
and Swiss as their best clerks. The new school was opened 1872. The 
weaving division alone had last year 137 pupils. There are 18 internes 
and nine foreigners. It has a growing number of scholarships. Age of 
admission 14, course two years in each division, the higher and lower. 
This school retains the patriotic fervor of the time at which it was 
founded. The pupils are incited to make it a serious moral purpose of 
their lives to establish French commerce as in a sense the basis not only 
of national well-being but of all arts and sciences. Honesty is incul- 
cated in every way as the basis of commerce. 

L’Ecole Supérieure de Commerce de Marseille was opened 1872, with a 
fund of 450,000 francs. It is a favorite school for Greeks, Spaniards 
and Italians and usually has over 100 pupils. Its course is two years 
with a preparatcry year. Age of admission 14. 

L’Ecole Supérieure de Commerce de Havre was opened 1871, and that of 
Bordeaux in 1874. 

L’ Ecole Municipale Professionnelle of Reims was opened 1875 and has 
an agricultural department. 

All these schools represent in a sense the endeavors of the minister 
of commerce under whom they stand. So faras he has the rare wis- 
dom to advance commerce, to seriously utilize and develop there sources 
of the French colonies, to form chambers of commerce in France and 
abroad, as well as professional syndicates and to elevate business men 
as well as organization to see their own interests in a large and long- 
ranged view, these schools will thrive. 

There are also 14 different associations which have established free 
evening courses in commerce or business, all but two of them since the 
war of 1870, and having over 6000 male and about 2,500 female pupils 
per year, and in some municipal schools and lycées commercial courses 
have been introduced. 


GERMANY. The famous Public Institute of Commerce at Leipsig is the 
property of a corporotion of merchants, the ‘‘ Kramer Innung,” which 
has existed since 1479. The school was founded in 1832 at the instiga- 
tion of a member, C. L. Hammer. The government still gives 4,500 
marks per year. Its first director, D. A. Schiebe, was a man of energy 
and discretion, and his commercial arithmetic and other text books 
are still among the best of their kind. The next director, A. Steinhaus, 
had 27 years experience in business houses in seven or eight different 
countries. C. Wulfrum, the present head of the school, has been success- 
ful, and the institution now has nearly 500 students. Age of entrance, 
14; course three years. All who pass their final examination are exempt 
from two of the three years of military service. The school costs about 
78,000 marks per year. 

The German Academy of Commerce at Prague was opened 1856 and its 
present head, Karl Arenz, is still its director. Its course is three years, 
and age of admission 14. The government has given 75,000 francs; pu- 
pils from the city pay 250. Those from outside pay 475 francs tuition. 
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There is no boarding establishment, and graduates have the same mili- 
itary exemption as in Leipzic. Schools at Vienna, Pesth, Gratz, and 
Lintz, have since been made on its pattern. In Austria alone commerce 
is taught in 302 establishments to nearly 6000 regular students, and near- 
ly 40,000 clerks and apprentices. In other German states there are at 
least 85 commercial schools and courses. Special and independent 
schools of commerce are found in nearly every city of 10,000 inhabitants 
or even less. There are also private schools, and we know of several 
others not included in our author’s list. 

The courses in these German schools are, as a rule, more severe than 
in French schools of the same grade and age. ‘These graduates are well 
instructed, well disciplined, enterprizing, they have the keys to many 
things in their admirable knowledge of modern languages. They may 
annihilate French commerce as German soldiers did her armies in 1870. 

The Institute Superieur de Commerce at Antwerp was projected in 1847, 
but opened in 1853, and is an admirable institution with now less than 150 
pupils. Perhaps no school of its class has so well maintained the inter- 
national character so desirable in such schools. The course is two years 
and the minimum age of admission is 16 and one-half, and the methods 
and plan simulate those of a university. The director, M. Edm. Grand- 
gaigenage, lays great stress upon the practical part of the course, and 
the sons of the best and wealthiest people of the city attend the insti- 
tute. This is the only institute of the kind in a country of five anda 
half million. 

It is remarkable that England, the most commercial country in the 
world has almost no commercial schools. The author is able to find but 
24 institutions in all Great Britain which have even any courses that 
might be called commercial, and not one commercial school proper. 

pain has commercial schools at Barcelona, Malagaand Palma. Hol- 
land has one at Amsterdam as an annex, and another at Harlem. Italy 
has 15, of which the chief is at Venice, opened in 1868 in the Foscari 
palace, the use of which is given by the city. It trains professors for 
lower commercial schools, as part of the work. It has had many gifts, 
and a complete course lasts five years, and it has about 125 students, a 
valuable library and museum. Roumania has six schools of commerce. 
Russia has a school of commerce at Moscow founded in 1804, and now 
nearly self-supporting, one at Odessa, one at St. Petersburg, and one at 
Vassovia, and commercial lectures in other schools. There is one each 
at Stockholm, Gothenbourg and Christiania. Switzerland has one at 
Berne, founded in 1880. Turkey has one founded in 1831, and recon- 
structed in 1831. 

Eastman’s Business College at Poughkeepsie, and the Spencerian Busi- 
ness College at Washington are described. The student may enter any 
day of the year with equal advantages, and no qualifications are re- 
quired. He establishes himself in the college, makes purchases, invests, 
deposits, pays rent and taxes, keeps his books, as the course, if it can be 
called such, is rarely more than three months, very many, often college 

raduates enter. Nelson’s Ladies Business College in Cincinnati is 

escribed. In this country there are 269 business colleges or courses. 
The very meager nature of many of these courses is indicated in the 
tables given. 


NOTE ON AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. The National Agro- 
nomique of Paris stands easily at the head. This institute has existed 
since 1876, and is independent, without connection with the University 
of France or the Sorbonne. The entrance conditions are very difficult, es- 
pecially for foreigners. The fival test, for the middle instruction, the 
so-called baccalaureate, (which marks the close of the Lycees course) is 
not sufficient for admission, but a special preparation of from one totwo 
years is demanded. At the last entrance examination 153 candidates of- 
fered themselves, of whom only one-third could be received, as there 
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were only some fifty vacancies. The school has especially, for its aim, 
the education of professors, teachers of agriculture, directors of experi- 
ment stations, ministerial offices, civil engineers, etc. Only a small 
part of the students return later to practical agriculture. The instruc- 
tion is chiefly theoretic, yet there are laboratories for practical exercises 
with cattle, in horticulture, and although the school has an agricultural 
organization the students do not engage in special agricultural work, 
for a knowledge of this is pre-supposed. Theterm of study is two years. 
yet the students who have received the title of Diplomé de l’ Enseignement 
Superieur de l’ Agriculture, can remain there three years, in order to re- 
ceive, in the different laboratories of the institution, further practical 
instruction. 

Beside this Institute Agronomique, there are, in France, three ‘Ecoles 
régionales d’ Agriculture.” These have especially for their purpose educa- 
tion in practical husbandry. The preparation demanded for entrance to 
the school is small. Three to four classes of gymnasial education are 
sufficient. These schools are also independent and are called ‘* Ecoles 
régionales,” because they must correspond to the special agricultural 
character and products of the country about them. That of Gregnon at 
Paris gives especial attention to the cultivation of corn, and secondarily 
to the keeping of cattle; that of Grandjouan, in the west, chiefly to the 
keeping of cattle, secondary cares for the cultivation of corn; that of 
Montpellier, in the south, chiefly cares for the products of the south, 
olives, silk worms, etc., especially the cultivationof the vine, and only a 
little for the breeding of cattle. In these schools the practical side pre- 
ponderates. Near Montpellier is now a special school for the cultivation 
of the vine in the neighborhood of Lyons, a so-called Beaujolais. The 
director of it is Mr. Pulliat. A very good school for the cultivation of 
the garden is in Versailles near Paris, under the title, Zcole Nationale 
d@’ Horticulture de Versailles.” Besides these schools almost all of the 86 
departments have their agricultural schools or schools for the tilling of 
fields. Half these schools give also practical instruction in tilling, cattle 
feeding, etc. The other part is chiefly theoretical. Mr. Hérisson, for- 
merly Inspector of Agriculture, but very lately Professor of Mechanics 
at the Institute Agronomique in Paris, last year, at the Parisian Exposi- 
tion, produced an account of these schools in the general agricultural 
congress. Whether this has appeared in separate print I cannot say. 

Next to the state-schools, there are still other private schools which 
are especially supported by the catholic clergy. The best of these is the 
Ecole d’ Agriculture de St. Remy. It is a theoretical-practical middle 
school. The Catholic Faculties of Lille university are now introducing 
agricultural instruction. 

In Belgium, there are, beside several middle-schools, two higher in- 
stitutions, of which, one (since 1878) has united with the Catholic 
University (Louvain.) The other belongs to the State and is in Gem- 
bloux. Both give the title, ‘* Ingénieur Agricole,” which is scarcely de- 
served, as the technical sciences taught are altogether too trifling. High- 
er mathematics is not at all demanded. Mechanics and even chemis- 
try are taught but little. The time of study lasts three years, and the 
entrance conditions and the studies are about as those of the French 
National schools, Gregnon and Montpellier. In Vilvarde, there is 
also a school, of agriculture. Switzerland has also agricultural middle- 
schools, e. g. at Strickhof near Ziirich (the practical predominating) 
and that of Bern. Nearby, is a polytechnic school in Ziirich, and an 
agricultural department (for higher studies), which gives two diplomas 
according to the direction of study. The proper agriculturists receive 
this ‘‘ Diploma of Agriculture,” the civil engineer the diploma of civil 
engineering, which is indeed well deserved, as much is required. The 
time of study for the agriculturist is two and one-half years; for the 
technical scholars three and one-half years. The agricultural instruc- 
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tion is quite theoretic and more is learned with reference to the breed- 
ing of cattle than to the cultivation of the soil. 

n Germany, are also many agricultural schools, both higher and 
lower. The lowest are the agricultural winter schools, then come the 
schools for tilling the fields and with the rank of a gymnasium of the 
second class, and which, as formerly in France, were allowed to give 
the final exemption from the one year military service. The higher 
agricultural institutions in Germany are distinguished as agricultural 
academies which are independent, and the agricultural institutes of the 
universities. The first were formerly predominant, but in the last three 
decades, have declined more and more while the university institutes 
have correspondingly grown. 

Only within ten years, the agricultural high school, with the agricul- 
tural museum, was founded in Berlin. It is not connected with the 
university. It has beautiful collections, yet the instruction is consid- 
ered inferior to that of Paris. Germany has 18 other higher agricultu- 
ral normal schools, of which the most are institutes of the university. 
The most important of the last is that of Halle (Prof. Sachsen) which 
numbered the last winter 26 professional agriculturists. This has qual- 
ified teachers and fine arrangements. Next to be mentioned is that of 
Poppelsdorf Bonn, where are from 100 to 110 students of agriculture. 
The other institutions are less visited (G6ttingen, Leipzig, Jena, etc.,) 
Of the independent academies, where the instruction is somewhat of a 
lower nature, Hohenheim in Wiirtemberg holds the first place. All in 
all, the requirements for entrance in Germany are easier, the care and 
direction of the students less than in France or in Switzerland; the pro- 
fessors are however well qualified. The independent academies give 
only testimonials on departure, the university-institutes a teaching 
certificate of first or second grade. One who has studied three years at 
least can be also granted a doctor’s examination if he has a final testi- 
monial and has completed a dissertation. 

In Austria, there are fewer agricultural schools especially for the 
higher instruction. The most important is the agricultural high-school 
for the cultivation of the soil in Vienna; This is independent. It is 
also to.be remarked, that the most important school for the cultivation 
of the vine in the German Kingdom is found in Geisenheim on the 
Rhine (a middle school) and in Austria in Klosterneuberg near Vienna. 
Both are horticultural schools. 

With regard to other countries, the people of southern nationalities 
often goto Montpelier in France. In the south the vine and southern 
fruits (oranges, lemons, olives, etc.,) are more cultivated; in the north 
the raising of cattle and the cultivation of grain, and in this much dis- 
cretion is given to instruction. With regard to the authorities a long 
explanation would be necessary to characterize every teacher, author 
or inquirer. In Germany the teaching forces are more scattered than in 
France where everything is centered in Paris so that only there is the 
best force to be found together. 

Among the best authors on the subject are the following :—Cultiva- 
tion of fields, Mr. Reisler, Inst. Agr. Paris, (Director); cattle-raising, 
M. Sanson, Professeur, Paris; Schribeaux, on farming, Herisson, on 
mechanics of farming; Prillieux, on pathology Schloesing, Mantz, 
Girard, etc., all professors of Paris. I must also add Grandeau, Leclerg, 
and Lerouteaux. Pullicit for cultivation of the vine. 

In Germany, for general agriculture, see Mirker of Halle, Wagner, and 
Mayor of Heidelberg, Stutzer of Poppelsdorf-Bonn. For raising cattle, 
J. Kiilm of Halle, Krimer of Ziirich, also Wilhelm and Hermann von 
Mathusins of Halle, Wilkensof Vienna. For cultivation of grain, Kiihn 
of Halle; Nowacki of Ziirich; Rimpan, of Schlangstadt. For agricul- 
tural machinery, Wiist, of Halle, Perls, of Vienna, Lazar of Pesth, etc. 
Dr. M. Huss, Agronomic-Engineer. 
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La réforme de Venseignement secondaire. Lettres au ministre de V’instruc- 
tion publique, par FERDINAND REAL, Redacteur en chef de l’Indepen- 
dant Rémois, avec une Lettre-Préface de M. Jules Simon, pp. 62, Reims 
Libraire F. Michaud, Editeur. 

The reform proposed in this Letter covers, not only the programmes 
and methods of instruction in the secondary schools of France, but the 
appointment and duties of the professors and tutors, and the bestowal 
of scholarships. The vital part of the reform, however, is that which 
relates to the classification of pupils and the compulsory courses of 
study. M. Réal reviews the present programmes and the changes that 
have been made in them by successive ministers of instruction to show 
that all that has been done has failed to reach theexisting evils. There 
has been amelioration but no cure. A cure demands a complete recast 
of the organization, as well as of the plan and of the method of the 
secondary schools. He then sketches a plan somewhat in detail, and 
urges the minister to apply it to one school for the purpose of testing 
its merits. Substantially it is this. 

In the words of M. Ernest Lavisse, member of the higher council of 
public instruction he would “* substitute for the rigid system of classes, 
courses in which the pupils would be arranged according to their apti- 
tudes, or even their tastes.” A certain pupil, for instance, who has 
made rapid progress in mathematics, may be assigned to the highest 
class in mathematics, while because he is deficient in knowledge of the 
French language he may at the same time enter the lowest class in that 
study, and so on through all the subjects taught. The school will thus 
be composed of homogeneous groups to which the teachers will be able 
to adapt their instruction with the certainty of obtaining tangible re- 
sults. Intelligent pupils will not be kept back by the ‘‘ queues” of the 
class, and inferior pupils will not go beyond the limits of their natural 
abilities ; they will go out of the school, however, better instructed in 
what they have studied. M. Réal is enthusiastic in contemplating the 
emulation that would be excited in a ‘* homogeneous” class of students, 
and the enjoyment with which a teacher would instruct such a class. 
Pupils are to be allowed to choose the courses they will take, but only 
after conclusive tests of fitness, and with the approval of teachers and 
parents. A pupil may begin Latin in the first year and abandon it in 
the second; or, if he is strongly inclined, may choose scientific studies, 
and in case his literary tastes develop be transferred to the elementary 
classes in the dead languages. Among the many objections and diffi- 
culties pre-supposed and removed is the question, ‘‘what will become of 
the examinations? How can preparation be made fur a degree?” M. 
Réal answers frankly that one of the great advantages of his reform 
will be the suppression of the Bachelor’s degree. In place of it he pro- 
poses the following device. Every pupil on entering the school will be 
provided with a record book, cahier scolaire, which will be given to him 
when he leaves. Each year the teachers will enter in this cahier, under 
their signatures, the courses pursued and the results. Then whenever 
the pupil leaves he will take with him an exact record of what he has 
accomplished and this record will serve as a pass port whether he wishes 

to enter another school or to find employment. The courage of this 
reformer does not desert him at any point. If this multiplication of 
courses makes it necessary to lengthen the school day he sees no reason 
why the hours which by long custom have become fixed as the limits of 
school sessions should be regarded as sacred. He would have the hours 
regulated by the season and the demands of the work. . 
. M. H. 


Un Lycée sous la troisitme République, par PAUL VERDUN, Paris, E. 
DENTER, éditeur, Libraire de la Société des gens de lettres et des 
auteurs dramatique. 1889, pp. 462. 


‘*T shall be asked,” says the author of this book in the preface, ‘‘ why 
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I have sketched a picture of life in the provincial Lycées, and the por- 
traits of the officers who direct them.” To the anticipated question he 
replies, ‘‘ For a number of years the statistics of the Minister of Public 
Instruction disclose a two-fold fact; there is a constant increase of ex- 
penses, and a not less constant decrease in the number of pupils in the 
schools supported by the State. In order to arrest this decadence the 
ministers load the programmes more and more, the recteurs change 
the regulations, the physicians publish reports on overwork and 
—the disorder increases, and the academic palaces are empty of pupils. 
On one side the expenses are enormous, on the other the results are 
pitiful. I have uncovered the sores of our Public Instruction because 
the wounds which remain hidden gangrene and cause the death of the 
whole body, while those that are exposed are easy to cure.” 

Seriously as this writer approaches his subject it is difficult to take 
him seriously, partly, perhaps, because his attack on the government 
management ot the Lycées takes the form ofa tale in which he gives 
minute details of the private life of his hero which are neither signifi- 
cant nor edifying, and partly because the state of things exposed is so 
surprising. ‘The tale is the life of a tutor, that is, of a master who does 
not teach, but who watches the pupils at all times when they are not in 
the classes of the professors. The narrative of the difficulties and dan- 
gers which a young man in such a situation meets furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to draw the portraits of the principals of several schools and to 

ive the details of administration and government. Four different 
uycées and one college are thus exhibited, the heads of which are de- 
clared to be types. In one instance the principal is a man of high moral 
character and sufficient mental endowments, who devotes his time and 
powers to the conduct of the school. The others are men as destitute 
of moral character as the Yorkshire schoolmasters whose occupation 
Dickens is said to have destroyed by painting the portrait of Squeers. 
If they are less ignorant and brutal they are not less wicked, and have 
the same object in view, namely, profit to themselves by the easiest 
means. One is an habitual drunkard, one gives all his time to the 
breeding of rabbits and all are controlled wholly by a desire to keep the 
number of their pupils from diminishing. All the evils naturally fol- 
lowing such debasement in the heads of establishments abound; lack of 
discipline, moral corruption, failure of scholarship. 

M. Verdun aims to expose the condition of the schools rather than to 
dwell on the causes of their decadence, but he hints at consolidation, 
secularization, favoritism, formality of inspection, and the difficulty of 
displacing a principal once appointed. 

In 1882, an association of tutors was formed which began the publica- 
tion of a journal called at first Le Progrés Universitaire, now La 
Réforme Universitaire. In consequence of this the condition of the 
tutors has been improved and some of the most incompetent principals 
have been dismissed. But if there is excuse for writing this book the 
state of things is still astonishingly bad. “2 


Manual Training in France. A.SALICIS, late Inspector-General of Man- 
ual Training, Educational Monograph, New York, 1890. 


In 1882 manual training, which had existed chiefly in the form of 
apprenticeship or preparation for special callings, was made obligatory 
for the different grades of primary instruction. A special normal school 
for manual training was opened, with an attendance of 48 graduates of 
the Université de France. The school was suppressed after graduating 
72 professors of manual training, most of whom are now engaged in the 
various normal schools. It is hoped that in 15 years most of the 40,000 
elementary schools for boys will be provided with competent instruc- 
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tors. The object of elementary manual training is not to prepare for 
trades. Even the young children should begin active work with wood, 
instead of the quiet occupations of weaving, basket-work, plaiting, etc. 
In about half of the two hundred boys’ schools in Paris the older pupils 
have manual work. 

The extension of this instruction is still hampered oF, the lack ofa 
definite programme and of competent teachers. . F. REAGART. 


Report of the Indian Education Commission, appointed by the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India, Feb. 3, 1882. Calcutta, Govern- 
ment printer, p. 639, and 77 pages of statistical tables. 

After the provinces here chiefly considered came under British rule 
in 1854 an educational department was founded (1855-6), and examining 
universities established at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay (1857) which 
like that of London examined only but did not teach, but were affiliated 
with various colleges. The commission of 1882 was appointed to in- 
quire how far the policy of 1854 had been adhered to and what progress 
had been made in a quarter of a century. This report recommends 
encouraging indigenous schools according to the results of examina- 
tions ; that while their curriculum or personnel be interfered with as 
little as possible, they be inspected in situ by government boards if they 
wish aid, but otherwise be left alone. These schools were very reluc- 
tant to alter their methods or raise their standards. The unaided 
schools had to compete not only with improved native schools but with 
new government schools, which were pushed especially in the backward 
districts by the creation of boards to whom great discretionary power 
was given. Instead of the theory of downward filtration the committee 
recommend that the chief effort of the government be to extend primary 
schools, and that low cast pupils be brought into schools where prac- 
ticable. For the establishment of secondary, unlike primary schools, 
local co-operation should be indispensible. Scholarships must all be 
made links between the different grades of institutions. Concerning 
the 65 colleges it is recommended that more native graduates be em- 
ployed as instructors, that a moral text-book based on natural religion 
and not offensive to Mohammedan, Brahmins or others, be made that two 
per cent. of the government aid be appropriated to scholarships. In all 
fields of education, epecially most of the higher, the government should 
plan to gradually withdraw and leave more and more to the locality. 
The government patronage of educated men must be systematized and 
encouraged. The report concludes by recommending special favors 
and encouragements to children of aboriginal tribes, and that the ele- 
mentary instruction be in their own language if it has been reduced to 
writing, that girls schools be aided more than boys, that special teachers 
examinations be encouraged, that no boy be refused admission to gov- 
ernment schools because he is of low cast, that Hindustani and Persian 
be taught in localities chiefly Mohammedan, that special schools be 
established for sons and relatives of native chiefs and noblemen, that 
vernacular school journals be encouraged, that text-book committees, 
voluntary in addition to official inspections, travelling university 
scholarships, alternative college courses, special lectures on the duty of 
man and citizens, be encouraged, and that a system of scholarships open 
to general competition and tenable in any college be established. 


History of Indigenous Education in the Panjab since annexation and in 1882, 
by G. W. LEITNER, L. L. D., Caleuttta, 1883. 


This volume of 4-500 pages is made up of smaller papers and is a most 
remarkable and fascinating description of native schools of the several 
races and religions, as well as grades in the Panjab and an indictment of 
the policy of the British Government in trying, happily with but partial 
success, to supplant them by European schools of an inferior and hated 
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order, and a refutation of the preceding report on English education there. 
Nowhere was love of learning stronger or the sacrifices made to main- 
tain it greater. These were ridiculed instead of being sympathetically 
studied and developed. Dr. Leitner arrived in India in 1864 and strove 
to arouse the old spirit of self-reliance among the natural native leaders 
who had retired before the supple parvenus of their race who would 
fawn upon the English and had thus come to monopolize official favors. 
By reviving these schools and introducing English into them he 
started a happier combination of eastern and western ideas. He thus 
strove to abolish government schools by means of voluntary native or- 
ganizations and making the ‘‘comparative method” between eastern 
and western branches of learning a stimulus to all who study. 

The Panjab is classical and teeming with noble and ancient memories, 
where the priest was professor and poet, and education both a religious 
and social duty. Fakirs, jogis, minstrels or genealogists, astrologists, 
or almanac-makers, pandits, and even Brahmins teach, and without 
class instruction that reduces intellects to a dull common level, in huts, 
markets, private dwellings of all sorts, on ships, and every child save 
the outcast alone is taught not only to read and write a difficult lan- 
guage and to compute, but a mass of traditional literature and morals. 
Teaching has made the Brahmin caste which is now maintained only 
by their monopoly of learning. It is a sacred duty for those who 
know to teach, and by virtue and education in four stages ending in 
asceticism and meditation it is possible to reach the gods. Elementary 
teaching often begins with a form of contract with God. The alphabet 
is sacred, and new letters have almost upset religious belief. In so 
subtle and complicated a language grammar is philosophy, and as the 
sage passes on in thecurriculum and correspondingly progresses in virtue 
he often attains a point where he studies downward or backward till 
the consummation of his knowledge is focused upon the child’s rudi- 
ments and thus re-incarnates his soul which had been re-born perhaps 
twice over by love of youthful studies. Schools are for elements and 
advanced branches and not only is instruction individual, but the stu- 
dent often travels from teacher to teacher, and takes an university 
course, one branch at a time, as in the ‘‘ one study college” established 
some years since in this country. Genius is so common in India where 
only lack of the means of communication prevents it from bringing fame, 
and a savant’s life is often so devoted to study that his curriculum is 
his biography, and his culture gives him such poise and repose, even if 
in rags, instead of making him restless rather than intelligent as is too 
often the case with western culture, and teaching of all kinds is so 
essentially private, not only with girls, and gives technical words, and 
even dialects peculiar to each trade, and a secret to all others, with its 
marvellous system of accounts and book-keeping, short-hand, and mental 
arithematic in which even children are adepts, with its ideal curriculum 
of lexicography, grammar, logic, law, rhetoric, poetry and literature, 
the crown of all, but in which sure and finished science is forever set as 

ems, that it is not strange, that, when their conquerors tried to en- 

orce an alien culture based on physical science and industry and trade 
which appertained to their lower classes, begun to organize schools by 
appointing inspectors who would banish privacy, teach by classes, even 
placing girls and boys side by side, when they had more to learn than 
to teach, despising memory which to them was the mother of all the 
muses, and the depository of all the sacred treasures of 3,000 years of 
greatness, teaching their children a new and strange language, and worse 
yet religious disbelief, causing their own schools to decline from one to 
every 1,441 inhabitants to one in 9,028 in a few years, that they hated 
such a policy and welcomed the plan of our author of simply aiding 
all native teachers who would add to their own a certain few govern- 
ment subjects. In the Panjab alone are at least 1000 indigenous schools 
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and nearly 100,000 pupils. Under government influence these have been 
reduced one-half. The Lahore College is now the centre of the new 
movement. Many quotations from sacred books, especially the Hito- 
padesas, placing knowledge above all other qualities and possessions 
reflects the national sentiments. 


Professor H. P. BOWDITCH says as follows: 


In any statistical inquiry the average value of a series of observations 
gives but a very imperfect idea of the series itself, since two series diff- 
ering widely in their range may have the same average value. To meet 
this difficulty the method of percentile grades has been divised by Fran- 
cis Galton, Esq., F.R.S. The method consists in determining a series 
of values representing limits which are reached by various percentages 
of the total number of observations. The value which divides the 
whole number of observations into two equal values, 7. e. the value 
below which one-half, and above which the other half of the observa- 
tions lie, is called the 50 percentile grade, and asa rule does not differ 
materially from the arithmetical average. The value below which 10 
per cent. and above which 90 per cent. of the observations lie is known 
as the 10 percentile grade, etc., etc. 

If observations are made upon the physical peculiarities of any natu- 
ral group of objects as, for instance, upon the height of a number of 
individuals of the same age and nationalities, it will be found that the 
curve, the ordinates of which express the values at successive percen- 
tile grades, will be at the beginning concave and at the end convex 
toward the abscissa, while the greater part of the middle portion of the 
curve will not differ materially from a straight line inclined to the 
abscissa. 

The application of this method to the study of observations made fif- 
teen years ago upon the a and weight of about 24,000 Boston 
schoo] children of both sexes leads to the following conclusions : 

1. The period of accelerated growth in height and weight occurring 
just before the age of puberty, as revealed by a comparison of the aver- 
age heights and weights at different ages, may also be observed when 
the values in successive years at any given percentile grade are com- 
pared with one another, but the period in question occurs earlier in the 
higher than in the lower percentile grades. In other words, large children 
have their period of accelerated growth at an earlier age than small ones. 

2. The period during which girls are taller and heavier than boys of 
the same age, as shown by a comparison of their average heights and 
weights, exists also at the various percentile grades, but this period of 
female superiority occurs earlier in the higher than in the lower per- 
centile a. Superiority in height differs, however, from superiorit 
in weight in the following respect, that the former is more marked, bot 
in amount and duration, in the lower and the latter in the higher per- 
centile grades. 

In other words, during the period of female superiority tall girls sur- 
pass tall boys in height less than short girls surpass short boys while 
heavy girls exceed heavy boys in weight more than light girls exceed 
light boys. 

Details of this investigation with tables and illustrative curves will be 
given in the next report of the Massachusetts State board of Health. 


A new Review of National Education, by HEATHER BIGG. London 1890, 
pp. 117. 

A national plan forcatching and developing all genius, to avoid narco- 
tizing with learning, to act as bear leader to young cubs home from 
school, teaching them of things they see on foot in city and country as 
the Great Teacher taught and to be mongers of brain seed, are commend- 
ed. Memory should be trained unconsciously. Men mnemonically gifted 
11 
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are often very feeble. Artificial groove education kills circumspection, 
and may make the mind only a phonograph repeating badly what is 
told. Save in mathematics, text books are rear-rangements of advanc- 
ing knowledge. ‘The feudal minstrel was a great educator. Italy and 
Germany have been created by national ideals, which are feeble in En- 

land. Mr. Biggs wishes to see all the noblest in British chronicle and 

istory from Arthur to Wellington gathered in one national book, and 
read in every school. It is not enough to sing Rule Britannia and God 
Save the Queen, but a great Race Book, a monument to the dead anda 
guide and inspiration to the living, forming and binding national aspira- 
tions, quickening the loyalty of Canada and Australia; should embody 
the racial idea in a British Bible. This gave a fixed character and line 
of direction to the ancient Hebrews. English history teems with soul- 
stirring examples and precedents. Well distilled and well instilled, such 
a book would express a racial idea whence might come formularies, 
lodges like that vast repository of potential forces now aimless save for 
its charities, free-masonry. The Old Testament was such a reservoir of 
moral power. It was a didactic engine quite apart from the chronicle 
of fact, embodying the highest lessons of history, the noblest hymns and 
epics and the centre of crystalization for the national spirit. Green’s 
Short History took a long step towards this focusing within its field. 
From 10 to 20 is the most educational period. Later judging and bal- 
ancing supervene. Leisured reading then must abound in school, and 
the moral and aesthetic heart of literature and history and not their shell 
of dates, details, philology, or grammar should be cultivated. As a first 
step, a body of censors should prepare a list of reading and all others 
should be excluded from school, as should mere grammarians and ‘phi- 
lologists, that the child may taste the fruits of the tree of life before 
those of the tree of knowledge. 


A Plea for Pure Science. Address by H. A. ROWLAND. From the pro- 
ceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Minneapolis Meeting. Salem, 1883, pp. 21. 

This deserves a classic place in the historical literature of science. It 
was delivered on the eve of the scientific awakening here during the 
past few years, and its importance is enhanced by the remarkable work 
which the author has himself done to bring about that awakening. To 
a civilized nation of the present day the applications of science area 
necessity. But in answer to the question so often asked, which is the 
more important to the world, pure or applied science, we have only to 
say that, to have the applications of a science, the science itself must 
exist. Our country has been able to record its great development in 
applied science, ‘‘ only for the reason that there are certain countries 
in the world where pure science has been and is cultivated, and where 
the study of nature is considered a noble pursuit; but such countries 
are rare.” In our own, as in most of thecountries of the world devotion 
to pure science with earnestness of purpose and singleness of heart re- 
quires a moral courage which but few possess. But for generations 
there have been a few, a noble few, who have esteemed the study of 
nature the highest of all pursuits. And to these men the world owes 
all its progress due to applied science. This work, this searching into 
the laws of nature, has but begun. ‘*Shall our country be contented 
to stand by, while others lead in the race? Shall we always grovel in 
the dust, and pick up the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table, 
considering ourselves richer than he because we have more crumbs, 
while we forget that he has the cake, which is the source ofall crumbs?” 
The time is ripe for this country to take a higher stand than that 
shown by its past record, and the signs of the times point most encour- 
agingly in that direction. 

The curse of our country has been mediocrity, and that curse still 
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weighs heavily upon us. We have more than four hundred institutions 
calling themselves universities or colleges; more than are possessed b 

all the rest of the world. Ifthe multiplication of these can be averted, 
and the wealth and energy devoted to higher education be concentrated 
and applied to the maintenance of colleges and universities worthy to 
be called such, the gain will be incalculable. Our institutions must 
teach thoroughly the sciences into which they introduce young men; 
for ‘‘ it is useless to attempt to advance science until one has mastered 
the science.” Our standards of comparison, too, must be changed. As 
long as we compare ourselves with mole hills we shall be satisfied with 
insignificance, or at most, mediocrity. It is only when we compare our- 
selves to the mountain that our real littleness becomes apparent, and 
our real desire to grow begins. In the great work of advancing science 
all can help. If we cannot be geniuses ourselves we can point them out 
to others; and we can have high ideals, and instil them into those with 
whom we come in contact. LEvI L. CONANT. 


Suggested Reforms in Public Schools, by C. C. COTTERILL, M. A., Assist- 
ant Master at Fette’s College. Edinburg, 1885, pp. 178. 

British public schools are the product of the genius of Dr. Arnold, and 
have existed in their present form about halfacentury. Hardiness, 
robustness, healthiness which is etymologically the samething as holiness, 
is the end. There is no salvation for nations or individuals unless lives 
are made simple and hardy, and there is nothing but disease, decay, 
death,—physical, mental, moral and spiritual, in luxury. Change into 
flannels and a minimum of one hour’s exercise out of doors in all weath- 
ers should everywhere be required. A school which had just offered a 
scholarship of 50 pounds for five years beginning at the age of seven, 
and thus seeming to require a preparatory school, is the text of much 
vigorous writing against the ‘‘ plague spot of brain competition.” The 
mere athlete is half man, half beast. The mere scholar is half man, half 

host. The tuck shop must be suppressed or the food it sells controlled. 
nly fruit and bread and milk should be sold between meals. Boys must 
be regarded as something more than mere brain-examinees. They shrink 
from being examined on books they really love, as a sort of profanation. 


University Extension, by SYDNEY T. SKIDMORE, Lippincott’s Monthly 
Magazine. Oct. 1890. 


Twenty-eight hundred millions of capital are engaged in education in 
this country and none of it is available after the limits of youth are 
passed. Most of it is wasted in forcing children. Education should not 
stop short in youth but should extend through life, and diplomas be won 
part by part gradually, and not at once. The bank of learning should 
accept small deposits and not big ones only. Midday, holiday, evening 
schools, lectures, readings, etc., should gradually close in on the leisure 
left by shorter hours of labor, and on the time spent on the street and in 
idleness. Mental should not be apart from and still less opposed to bodily 
culture. The serapion and athenaeum represented the age of dialectics, 
ecclesiastical schools faith, the heavenly reason; but the new era now 
dawning is based on economics, and is incompatible with the scholastic 
scheme. This better mental fabric is not made in mind schools, but in 
experience schools. Professional education is not in harmony with the 
new universal education. Chautauqua has one hundred thousand mem- 
bers, and manual training school, Colleges, are reservoirs of knowledge 
and their selfish dams must be pulled down. We need canals for irriga- 
tion. All this is not pedagogic communism. 


Year-Book of Scientific und Learned Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, 
etc. London, 1885, pp. 231. 


This is the second issue, compiled from official sources, and also gives 
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titles of papers read in 1889, in 14 departments of research. The first 
edition contained a concise history and account of the organization and 
condition of membership. Between six and seven hundred societies are 
described in these convenient pages. Law, medicine, and even pho- 
tography, agriculture, horticulture, naval science, etc., are included. 
The Royal Society and the British Association lead off. ‘The latter made 
36 grants of its money mostly in sums of from 50 to 500 dollars to fur- 
ther scientific investigation, and set its seal of approval and recom- 
mendation on 17 others. Most of the societies are small and entirely 
local, having no rooms and but very few papers. This number is sig- 
nificant for the diffusion of scientific and literary interests. 


The International Scientists’ Directory, S. E. CASSINO, Boston; p. 205 and 
286. 


This contains names, addresses and department of most scientific men 
throughout the world, arranged alphabetically by countries—in all some 
12-13,000, and is a very convenient hand-book. Even South American 
states and out-lying islands are represented. The omission of a few 
great names is noted, but the number of amateur collectors, photo- 
graphers, as well as doctors, taxidermists, instrument makers, dewlers 
in scientific material of all sorts; is yet more remarkable. Error in the 
direction of too much is better than paucity. 


La Decadenza dell’ Universita Italiana. Prof. T. MARTELLO. Bologna, 
1890, pp. 138. 

This inaugural address, printed with many enlargements, is a brochure 
of great suggestiveness. In the present period of national resurrection 
his country should shine by the glow of its own genius and by no pale 
reflected light. His motto is ab imis fundamentis. He can sound the 
alarm of university decadence as members of the council cannot 
whose indifference to educational institutions is often profound. 

Greece represents education to citizenship by fatigue of body and 
mind, but ancient Rome was based upon education which first in history 
under Vespasian was at state expense. He gave 100,000 sesterces annu- 
ally to professors, among whom was Quintilian, who had Pliny and 
Tacitus for pupils. The municipality sustained schools and prepared 
youth for the toga virilis. Neither Augustus Tiberius nor the later 
emperors neglected superior seats of learning, many of which became 
famous and were aided by government favors. Jurisconsults were often 
made state secretaries, and provincial governors, praetorian prefects, 
and the imperial power of Augustus was greatly enhanced by literature. 
Pliny said Scholasticus est, quo genere hominum nthil aut sincerius, aut simp- 
licius, aut melius. Rhetoricians followed victorious generals, and mental 
followed close on the heels of military conquests. After conquering Brit- 
tany, Agricola brought the sons of native chiefs to school to learn Latin 
and to become impassioned by Latin eloquence. After the conquest of 
Gaul by Czsar the famous school of Autun was founded. Eloquence 
and the schools made Roman unity, moulding races of most diverse 
customs and beliefs. joining their interests and making them submissive. 
In Africa, Dacia, Pannonia on the Rhine the school was the secret of 
Roman supremacy. Upon it, amidst their greatest perplexities, the 
rulers chiefly relied, as did primitive christianity, though at first hostile. 
The most difficult part of Charlemagne’s task was his attempt at intel 
lectual regeneration. When, in a chaos of corrupt dialects and barbaric 
races, papacy and empire contended for supremacy over the corps of the 
old civilization, Roman law, the only tradition of the past, was a rock 
amidst the waves of anarchy, and at last, after A. D. 1000, with the 
gloss of Irnerius, and the University of Bologna as its organ, kindled 
a new light and was the center of crystalization for the modern world. 
In a peculiar sense then Bologna is the cradle of superior studies, and 
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it revolutionized the laws and economic institutions of the whole world. 
Municipality and university were the two original forms of association, 
acting and reacting on each other like cause and effect. It was the 
classic time of Italian democracy, and in a true democracy knowledge 
is chiefly revered. Both stand for freedom and strength, individual 
initiative and personal responsibility, in a word, common law. Thus the 
classic period in Italian history is this, when communities and univer- 
sities were developed, both typical, both spread over Europe, both to- 
gether engendering the tiue spirit of nationality, as well as the renais- 
sance. nly demagogy, the barbarisms of ecclesiastical law, and 
absolute monarchy later crushed out the spirit of both science and 
municipal liberty. Most universities grew local and servile instead of 
universal and free, schools and sects arose. Theology became disput- 
atious and peevish and dimmed the clearness of scientific insight. The 
universities of Venice and Piedmont stood out against inquisitions and 
the popes. The first had a history behind it, and had long been the con- 
stant and jealous care of the Senate, who intrusted its government to the 
triumviri studiorum, or moderatores academici, or Reformers of Studies. 
In Piedmont E. Filibert intrusted the new university to nine Reform- 
ators, and later had the splendid Magistrato Riforma strengthened and 
constitutionalized. It was from this centre that the nucleus of Italian 
unity unfolded, just as Prussia, which had the best universities, became 
the nucleus of German unity. In Germany, where the national flag has 
always — in the sanctuary of science, universities, which have lately 
been created or strengthened to mark or complete victories, were former- 
ly erected to repair defect, and in 1807, when Fr. William III was await- 
ing at Memel Napoleon’s permission to return to his capital, he promised 
Schmaltz to create the University of Berlin to replace lost military power 
by greater intellectualpower. After Sedan an eminent Frenchman, Geo. 
Cogordan, said, ‘* The intellectual superiority of Germany, which was a 
thousand times more formidable than her arms, must be entirely attrib- 
uted to her excellent universities.” The feeble French Academy of 
Strassburg, Germany, was made into a model university, the first cost of 
whose buildings alone was $5,000,000. Universities are the soul of 
institutions and laws, and exercise an amazing moral influence; they are 
the pantheon of traditions, the ‘crucible of ideas for an entire nation. 
They lead every intellectual movement. 

The Swedish reverence for universities is almost superstitious. Rus- 
sia is becoming a 7" emissary of culture for Eastern and Southern 
Asiatic races, and is basing its national life more and more upon higher 
education, thus laying deep and sure foundations for populations and 
wealth in Siberia and Tartary, and of constitutional government for 
itself. In our age of great colonial enterprise and energy, Holland for- 
bids schools in Java and keeps the people almost in slavery. England 
established 50,000 schools and three universities in India where 90,000 
govern 200,000, 

The only European state which does not give important or even 
serious attention to its universities is the new kingdom of Italy. Her 
science once offered a refuge to powerful intellects which politics ex- 
cluded from the world of action. Universities were forts where arms 
of revolutions were forged. Italian reformation was a movement which 
started at the top of culture and worked downward. France has 
anaemia at the extremities (for the faculties are in no way scientific but 
only professional) and apoplexy at the head. Mr. Bonghi has urged 
the unique American idea of giving the control of the university to 
those who are not part of it. Austria is praised that she did not found 
a university at T'riest to cement her conquest, and sois the former Aus- 
_ university at Padua. Even the German plan originated in 

taly. 

The present sad state of Italian universities is shown by the refusal 
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of some smaller provinces to permit their students to attend larger ones 
in other Italian provinces, or to receive those from outside. hen all 
else was dead in these centres save the freedom of university life and love 
of country, it was from these that new Italy sprang 30 yearsago. Now 
mild ameliorations have brought stagnation so that ‘‘ we were better off 
when we were worse off.”” University laws overlap, are very complicat- 
ed and voluminous, contradictory, often change, etc., so that constitu- 
tionalism is but a name. In some points the conflict of laws takes 
universities back to a papal bull as the only solid authority. Ill- 
framed ministerial circulars, blind bureaucratic caprices and abuses, 
elaborate provisions for impossible exigencies, failure to repeal obso- 
lete or dead-letter laws, decrees, or edicts, make anarchy in university 
administration. Chairs are no longer inherited but are very often given 
by favor and not merit. Some scholarships virtually come from the 
pocket of the professors. The state forbids political societies, but they 
abound among students. At Naples agents of the professor sometimes 
bribe new students to inscribe in courses they will not hear because the 
state pays matriculation fees to the professors, some of whom have a 
large income from fees but give no instruction. Some provincial uni- 
versities have but five or six students but a relatively large income, so 
it is jestingly said they are turning into banks. Much is often spent on 
novelties. The eight chief universities should receive all the care of 
the government and the rest be left todie. Professors should be less 
often selected from high schools. There is far too much freedom of 
election in studies and much timeis lost by taking first what should 
come last. The “‘ carnival life’ of a student, which lasts four or five 
years, usually ends in a degree however unworthy he may be. Since 
1877 only 10 professors can belong to the National Chamber, but several 
commissions make much draft upon his time. The ignorance, sloth, 
and superficiality of many of them is incredible. They are mere routine 
office holders, while others give their entire health, time and lives to 
laboratory and museums, clinic, library, etc., and know no other world. 
The scandalous Books of Attendance make attendance seem 100 per 
cent. when it is not above 33. These things all favor arbitrariness. 

The author recommends: I. That all technical, professional,agricultu- 
ral, and other superior schools be incorporated with the university. This 
would reduce expenses and bring new life. II. The provincial univer- 
sities that seem to exist only for boarding-house and shop keepers 
should be suppressed. Their degrees now have very little value. III. 
The legal status of the university should be totally reorganized. Prus- 
sia at a time when the finances were greatly reduced, appropriated for 
the nascent university of Berlin a sum equal to all then spent by France 
for all its superior establishments together. The body of students is 
finally 'exhorted to free science from thraldom to utilitarian ends, to 
make literature more respectable, criticism less negative, laws less con- 
fused and equivocal, and a national economy in education less wasteful. 


Das Schulwesen Italiens, besonders die Realschulen Italiens im Jahre 1878, 
von Dr. MAX STRACK. Bielefeld und Leipzig, 1878, pp. 80. 


At this date everything seemed to Dr. Strack to point toward a second 
renaissance in Italy, but everything was ina state of transition and 
nothing was firmly established. His pamphlet begins with a sad picture 
of the state of education in Italy during the preceding 10 or 15 years. 
School houses were small, badly lighted and ventilated, and very re- 
pugnant to the out-of-door habits of children of this sunny clime. Some 
of them were without seats, and in others children must be packed so 
closely together that their morals sometimes suffered in consequence. 
Parents needed their children to help at home, feared they would learn 
to despise them if educated, or objected to have their daughters taught 
to read, lest their inflammable fancy should be kindled by romance, or to 
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write lest they should learn to commit to paper their own ideas and sen- 
timents. The clergy did most of the teaching, imparted only the most 
mechanical training of the memory, and strongly opposed real modern 
ideas as pernicious fruits of the tree of knowledge. The Suez canal, 
which put Italy on the sea path to the east, did not arouse the energy to 
profit by the opportunity. Its soil and climate are propitious, but tools, 
though not|perhaps as primitive as in the day of Cincinnatus, are anything 
but modern. As silver from the new world enervated Spain, so now 
travelers and their wealth retard the indigenous development of the coun- 
try. The people were poor, and the government had little means, but lo- 
eal princes co-operated, and between 1861 and 1866 the number of schools 
and pupils in one province more than doubled, and over 1,800 new 
schools were established in Italy in six months. In 1877 the govern- 
ment made attendance between the ages of six and nine a legal duty, 
adding another year for backward pupils, but permitting - ones to 
leave earlier. Compared with Germany salaries were small. 

Real schools, under several names, were established by the comprehen- 
sive law of 13th November, 1859, by Minister Casati, first in Piedmont, 
Sardinia and Lombardy, and then gradually elsewhere. These schools 
comprise two grades of three years each, have no Latin, even in this land 
which inherits it and where it is so strongly clung to in the Gymnasia 
and Lycées, but in public institutions the catholic religion was to be 
taught by a director named by the minister. The lower ape of three 
years constitutes the scuole tecnichi and is an institution by itself, as is 
the upper three years called institute tecnichi. The schools must be in 
cities of 20,000 inhabitants and be supported mainly by them, although 
the state may aid to the extent of paying half the salaries. The insti- 
tutes belong in the cities of 40,000 inhabitants, and may also be aided by 
the state, but their courses are more specialized to fit the local industries. 
All professors, both titular and regent, as in all peed J schools, are 
permanently named by the king from the list of eligibles, but lower 
teachers—institutori and incaricati—may be named by the local board 
for one year. In the schools instruction is free, but in institutes there 
are entrance and examination fees. The diploma of each grade opens 
certain public offices. In 1878 there were in all Italy 63 royal schools 
of this kind, 88 of equal rank or with full courses, and 159 free or par- 
tial course schools, and 72 institutes, of which 41 were royal, and most 
of which had all four sections. All of these 382 Real schools save a few 
in northern Italy were established by the kingdom. This, says Strack, 
deserves the laurel of praise even from Germany which traces the his- 
tory of her Real schools back to Hecker and 1792. 


Raccolta Completa di Testi di leggé, Decreti, etc. Dott. Bruto Amante. 
Roma, 1890, pp. 470. 


This second triennial volume of official regulations of all kinds touch- 
ing public instruction covers the years 1887-8 and 9, and presents a con- 
venient general view of education in Italy from the government stand- 
—. There are now 16 universities under state control, as follows: 

ologna, Cagliari, Catania, Genova, Messina, Modena, Napoli, Padova, 
Palermo, Parma, Pavia, Pisa, Roma, Sassari, Siena, Torino, not count- 
ing the four free universities of Camerino, Feraro, Perugia, Urbino. 
The administration of these, including rectors, secretaries of several 
> beadles, involving 93 officers, costs the state 345,000 lire per year 

he Superior Council of Public Instruction, of which the minister 
is president, now consists of 21 members, all appointed for seven years 
by the King: of whom five at least must not be instructors. This body 
is divided into three sections, for the three grades of public education. 
All rectors are nominated by the king, and their functions, as well as 
those of inspector, local administrator, etc., are not very unlike similar 
functions in France, described in the first number of the SEMINARY. The 
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Universities are still under the fundamental law of Casati, Nov. 15, 1859, 
to which are appended many exceptions and amendments. Besides the 
Universities the naval academy at Livorno, the military and civil acad- 
emies at Napoli, Firenze, Milano, Roma and Messina, the royal militar 
academy at Torino, and the schceol of Forestry at Vallambrosa, whic 
are all schools of higher or academic grades, are described. In the Li- 
cées Italian, Latin and Greek, and in this order, claim the student’s chief 
time. 


Statistica dell’ Istruzione Secondaria, e Superiore. Roma, 1889. 


This publication of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce, covers the scholastic year 1886-7, in which there were in Italy 
735 gymnasia and 326 licei, with 58,000 students. There are 493 institu- 
tions for secondary technical instruction, or one to about 57,727 inhab- 
itants. The 17 government universities, counting Sassari, contain 15,- 
196 students, and the four free universities in all 345 students. In all there 
are 633 professors. To three of the licei certain university courses are 
annexed. Medicine has most, and law, science, letters, less students, and 
in this order. Venezia, Basi, and Genova have superior schools of com- 
merce, Firenze of social science, Ferenze and Roma higher normal 
schools for women. Portici and Milano higher schools of agriculture. 
Turino an industrial museum. There are 32 larger libraries of which 12 
are directly under the government. 


Stato di Provisione della Spesa, ete. Roma, 1887, pp. 255. 


This statistical hand-book is published by the minister of public in- 
struction, and shows a grand total for education of 40,510,744 lire. 
Of the universities Naples received most from the government for the 
year, 207,700 lire, and Cagliari least, 18,592. Of the colleges of music, 
Milan takes the lead with 37 professors. Fifty-nine normal schools have 
altogether less than 1000 students of both sexes. 


Guida de’Comuni e de’ Maestri, 2 ed. 1890, pp. 253. Dott. Bruto Amante. 


This very digest presents a convenient picture of normal and elemen- 
tary instruction in Italy from an administrative standpoint, and is 
greatly needed in the very confused state of educational legislation in 
Italy. Programs, pensions, buildings, obligatory attendance, inspection 
etc., are all included. 


LD’ Université de Bruxelles. Notice Historique Faite & la Demande du Con- 
seil D’ Administration. Par L. VANDERKINDERE, Professeur a la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres. Bruxelles, 1884. pp. 216. An- 
nexes pp. CCXVIII. 

This historical sketch was made just as the ultramontane crisis was 
impending on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the University 
of Brussels, which was founded Nov. 20, 1834. The last 218 pages con- 
tain only names of past and present members.among whom are many 
persons of distinction. The first part is a somewhat dry chronicle of events 
which derive their chief interest from the prolonged and reiterated 
struggles of this liberal university, whose motto is progress, with reac- 
tionary and catholic influences which centre in the neigboring Uni- 
versity of Louvain, probably to-day the highest grade of all catholic edu- 
cational institutions. To quote a summary and concluding sentence: 
The University *‘ began its work at an epoch when scientific work had 
not yet begun in ae ; the practical utilitarian spirit which is peculiar 
to the Belgium people did not at once open a field proper to efforts of 
pure science. But little by little ideas were enlarged, disinterested re- 
search began to be loved, and it came to be understood that a nation has 
no moral grandeur if it cannot make in its heart a place for the love of 
truth.” German professors were imported to enrich the Belgian patri- 
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mony, who, not content with preparing men for practical life, made dis- 
ciples, till now national schools and practical courses have taken root. 

e history of education in Belgium during the first half of this century 
is very dark; even the official report of 1853 said, ‘* Scientific life does 
not exist in Belgium.’’ The object of the catholic university founded at 
Malines in 1834 had been defined to be to extinguish all doctrines that 
did not proceed from the apostolic see, and it was to offset this influence 
that the University of Brussels was founded by the liberal party the 
same year upon the initiation of the Free Masons led by Verhaegen. 
Subscriptions were invited and poured in from all the country. In less 
than two months 459 subscriptions came, amounting in all, however, to 
only 25,000 frances. The city of Brussels then generously subsidized the 
nascent university, gave it a building, while the council opened to it all 
hospitals, collections, public lecture rooms, etc., in the city, and it was 
placed under control of an administrative council of which but two pro- 
fessors could be members. This was the simple constitution of the first 
university in Europe due entirely to private initiative. The law could 
not give it a civil personification. Beside the catholic university which 
required a solemn and formal profession of catholic faith of every pro- 
fessor, was thus founded an asylum of science, pure, free, independent, 
where patient, attentive, conscientious research, disengaged from all 
alien preoccupations and interests, could make permanent conquests of 
human knowledge. In addition to medicine, law, letters, and science, 
which existed in the other universities, the council created a fifth facul- 
ty of administration and politics. A legal education did not seem 
sufficient for political leaders. In 1849, 1857, and 1876 important modi- 
fications of the organic law were made, establishing private docents, re- 
constituting examination juries, new chairs, etc. Brief biographical 
notices of the 200 professors who have held chairs in the university dur- 
ing its existence, and also the names of the original subscribers and 
founders are given. 


Rapport Triennal sur l’Etat de L’Enseignement Moyenen Belgique, présenté 
aux Chambres Législatives, le 13 Décembre 1886. Onziéme Période 
Triennale 1882, 1883, 1884. Bruxelles, 1887, pp. CLXV and 248. 


Since 1850 these reports are presented triennially, and this eleventh 
report is largely occupied with an account of all the many new meas- 
ures put in operation by the transforming law of 1881. The next triennial 
report is now awaited with interest. At the beginning of this period 
there were 10 ancient royal atheneums, and 12 new ones created by the 
law of 1881, and three new ones were organized at Ostende, Thuin and 
Ixelles. Twenty-five are not too many for a growing population of 
over five million and a half. Besides these there are 85 intermediate 
schools for boys, 56 for girls, two superior normal schools, and 16 mis- 
cellaneous schools, or 164 in all, an increase of just 100 institutions of 
this class since 1778. In 1884 the pupils of all the atheneums numbered 
5,781, and of the intermediate state schools 15,045, the commercial col- 
leges 534, and the patronized schools 902, a slight decrease in all four since 
1882. The state middle schools for girls had increased about ten per 
cent. The number of gratuitous admissions has steadily increased. 

The law of 1881 divided the atheneums into four courses: I. Pure 
humanities with two modern langaages; II. The same with one; III. 
Makes Greek obligatory only in the first year and is largely scientific ; 
IV. Makes Greek obligatory for two years, but is otherwise mainly in- 
dustrial and professional. This change permits these conservative insti- 
tutions to approach the Real schools. Over 1,500 out of 1,900 boys chose 
the full course of ancient languages,—an illustration of the same élan et 
ressort that led Scotch and English boys, according to the remarkable 
books of Demogeot and Montuci upon secondary schools in these 
countries, whenever an hard and an easy course were placed side by side, 
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first to hesitate and then always to choose the harder. The indigenous 
language of the province, whether Walloon, Flemish, or German, is 
always not only protected, but favored. The government not only con- 
fers degrees, but decorates distinguished professors and teachers as 
officers and chevaliers of the order of Leopold, and even gives to retiring 
prefects the right to retain the title of professor, and an old law of 1831 
requiring all instructors of 7 grade to take an oath of office has 
been revived and enforced. The government has opened its depots of 
archives and manuscripts to the rhetoric classes (which include history 
and literature), and a simple course, which begins with exhibiting bulls, 
charters, seals, letter patents, etc., has been developed, the stimulating 
effects of which are made the subject of a report. The department of 
public works has also in a sense opened its secrets to the select youth of 
these choice national schools. Teachers’ conferences are so carefully 
prearranged and so well conducted that often the decrees of the king, 
the orders of the minister and the laws, and the principles and conclu- 
sions of these little pedagogic conferences are printed in the government 
reports. 7,500 francs are distributed as prizes for pupils in complimen- 
tary courses, and there are also 17 special prizes. Private institutions 
may be aided by the state if they accept the government program and 
submit their rules and books to inspection. The government council 
selects a list of text books after careful scrutiny, and from this list 
printed in their report each teacher is free to select. There are two 
normal schools designed to qualify higher teachers in these schools, 
that of the humanities at Liége and that of sciences at Gand, and four 
to fit teachers for the younger classes, at Bruges and Nivelles for young 
men, and at Liége and Bruxelles for young women. 


Rapport Triennal sur la situation de L’Instruction Primaire en Belgique, 
présenté aux Chambres Législatives le 28 Mars 1889. Par M. 
DEVOLDER, Ministre de L*Intérieur et de L’Instruction Publique. 
Quinziéme Période Triennale, 1885, 1886, 1887. Bruxelles, 1889, 
pp. CCXLIX and 762. 


This ponderous volume is devoted to the financial, administrative and 
pedagogic details of primary schools during the preceding period of 
three years. Statistics of each district and canton are given. Inspec- 
tion extends to all schools and all branches except to courses in religion 
andmorals. There are special inspectors for middle work and gym- 
nastics. The number of normal schools was reduced in 1866 from 28 to 
16. In 1887 there were 8,198 teachers in these schools, all of whom had 
a full normal training and had taken the teachers’ oath required since 
1831. There were 4,015 commercial schools and 1,476 others adopted or 
subsidized by the state. ‘The central council publishes a catalogue of 
text books approved by them from which the teachers can select, also 
a list of books admissible for school libraries and which may be given 
as prizes placed in normal school libraries, and 25 sets of approved 
maps, charts, etc., for school use. Adult courses, temporary courses in 
drawing, pedagogic conferences, pensions, widow and orphan funds, 
etc., present no points of salient interest to those familiar with the sys- 
tems of France and Germany. 


Conseil de Perfectionnement de Vinstruction primaire. Bruxelles 1883. 
pp. 79. 

This contains the laws regulating the composition and work of the 
Belgium council which has charge of primary education. The council 
was established on its present basis by the law of July 1, 1879, and is com- 
posed of six chief inspectors of schools and eight lay members named by 
the king, each serving three yearsand re-appointable. ‘The annual meet- 
ing isin April. They must examine and approve not only school library 
books but all text books, and those which may be awarded as prizes, 
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give advice on programs, methods and illustrated apparatus, and on all 
other matters submitted to them by the minister. They can consider 
only such books and illustrated apparatus as may be submitted to them 
by the minister of education, and their reports upon these must be in 
writing. The expenses of the council are defrayed by the state and 
they are given a permanent secretary. Their annual report contains 
a catalogue of approved books, and a full and often interesting and 
valuable report on programs. 


Entwickelung und Gestaltung des Belgischen Volksschulwesens seit 1842. 
Von Dr. M. LAvER. Berlin, 1885. pp. 194. 


By the fundamental law of 1842 the schools of Belgium were placed 
about equally under the control of the state, the commune and the 
church. By the law of 1879 the state was made essentially the master of 
them, the commune tog only duties and the church excluded. The 
law of 1884 entrusted the public schools to the commune, gave the state 
only the inspection of them and the church the possibilty of co-opera- 
tion. Normal —s was by the law of 1842 the joint work of state 
and church, by that of 1879 of the state alone, by that of 1889 of the 
state chiefly, but aided by both province and commune and possibly by 
the church. This little volume contains only the texts of these three 
laws, the last of which is much the most detailed and valuable. 


Annuaire de VUniversité Catholique de Louvain, 1890, pp. 419 and 
XCVII. 


This voluminous report of what has been called the highest ieee 
Catholic University in the world is full of interest. After the indulgen- 
ces given its members by the Pope, and the calendar of saints anda 
prayer to the holy virgin who is the patroness of the University, the per- 
sonnel of the Episcopal body of Belgium under the archbishop of 
Malines and of the university comes the report of the heads of the 
many departments of the university, the scientific and medical depart- 
ments of which appears very — and modern. Notable among them 
is the department of normal training for ecclesiastics who are fitting 
for secondary teachers, the agricultural and brewery departments. 
Only Catholic students are admitted, theatre going is forbidden. The 
vast old college of Alne is now devoted to the American seminary (1861,) 
which is for those intending to become missionaries in North or South 
America. A visit to this seat of learning is full of interest, instruction 
and surprise. 


Ministére de Instruction Publique. Recueil des Lois et Arrétes relatifs & 
UEnseignement Supérieur. Bruxelles, p. 374. 

This is a complete collection of all laws, edicts and decrees in force 
each year regulating the two state universities of Gand and Liége, cov- 
ering all the sixty subjects or departments, the appointment and pay of 
professors and other instructors, special rules for clinics and laborato- 
ries, examinations, degrees, discipline, the constitution of the conseil de 
perfectionnement de V’enseignement supérieur, the examination jury, etc. 


Ministére de V’Interieur et de l’ Instruction Publique. Annuaire statistique 
de la Belgique. Vingtiéme année, 1889. Tome XX. p. 365. Brux- 
elles, 1889. 

In the four Belgium universities there were in 1888, 5,860 students, of 
which Bruxelles had 1,795; Louvain, 1,727; Liége, 1,470, and Gand 838. 
Since 1890 the student population has increased from 37 to 98 per 100,- 
000 population. School statistics are here presented in only a summary 
way and occupy but about fifty pages. 


Loi du 15 Juin 1881. Appartant des Modifications ala Loi du ler Juin, 
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1850, sur l’Enseignement Moyen. Documents et Discussions Par- 
lementaires. Bruxelles, 1882, pp. 354. 

This is an history of this important law. The state of intermediate 
education before is first described, and this is followed by the story of 
the inceptions and early drafts and later modifications of the law with 
the parlimentary discussions in full. 


Ville de Bruxelles. Rapport fait au Conseil Communal en séance du 7 
Octobre, 1889, par le Collége des Bourgemeistre set Echevins en 
exécution de l’article 70 de la loi du 30 Mars, 1836. Bruxelles, 
1889, pp. 275. 

This contains a condensed and largely statistical report on the educa- 


ape institution of the city from the university down, about 50 pages 
n all. 


L’ Abeilie. Revue Pedagogique pour l’enseignement primaire et l’en- 
seignement moyen du degré inférieur, publiée avec la collaboration 
de plusieurs hommes d’école. 

This monthly journal is now (1891) in its 36th year, and is edited by 
Th. Braun, stite inspector of normal schools. It publishes official an- 
nouncements, careful digests of the contents of the foreign pedagogic 
press, in every European country, in both Americas and even Mexico. 


Anuario de la Seccion de Instruccion Publica correspondiente a 1889. 
Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Nacional], Calle de la Moneda No. 112. 
1890. pp. 381. 

This report of the minister of justice and public instruction contains 
official curricula of primary, secondary and normal schools, commis- 
sions and instructions of delegates sent to Europe and elsewhere to 
study special phases of education, new rules for the anatomical museum, 
medical prosectors and libraries, nominations of a commission to create 
a physiological institute, members of the national pedagogical congress, 
of commissioners to perfect the organization of astronomical and 
meteorological observatories, of new members of the national council of 
public instructions, diplomatic correspondence to import German pro- 
fessors for the new pedagogical institute at Santiago to train principals 
and teachers for secondary schools, which already has twelve instruc- 
tors, the new national library with 28,000 readers in the year, the 29 
Lycées, three lower normal schools with a three and four years’ course, 
the 1,097 public schools with a population of two and one-half millions, 
etc. The university of Santiago is under a council of 14, presided over 
by the minister of public instruction, and has five faculties, one of laws 
and political sciences, and one of philosophy humanities and fine arts, 
in addition to medicine, theology, and physical sciences and mathemat- 
ics, and in all 151 instructors. The astronomic observatory and the 
national museum pay their directors five and four thousand dollars per 
year and have a generous corps of assistants. 


Congresso Nacional Pedagédjico. Resumen de las Discusiones, Actasi 
Memorias presentadas al Primer Congreso Pedagojico celebrado ev 
Santiago de Chile en Setiembre de 1889. Publicacion Oficial Diri- 
jida por Don J. ABELARDO NUNEZ. Santiago de Chile, 1890. pp. 274. 

Ten sessions, of a day each, attended by about 170 delegates officials 
and others from all parts of Chili were devoted to the following sub- 
jects, one day each:—Manual labor, reading and writing methods, aid 
of schools by their alumni, music, military exercises, hygene, how to 
enforce primary education, country schools, night and adult schools, 
how to improve the professional training of older teachers. These meet- 
ings had unusual point and vitality because several of these subjects 
were discussed on the basis of adetailed programme drawn up by a com- 
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mittee or by the government, the specifications of which were discussed 
and amended like a bill in congress, and even where this was not the 
case the most practical plans were discussed by the essayist with a view 
to their immediate application in the rapid development of the school 
system of that country. D. Hurtado’s plan of teaching history even in 
upper grammar grades almost entirely by monographs, biographies, 
battle-descriptions, each written according to an exact plan, was favor- 
ably reported on. The essays are all brief, and usually summarized in 
a series of theses. The decree of the Junta convoking the meeting 
specifies not only each subjects but the questions to be discussed or 
answered under each, the place and length of the sessions, form of 
publication, etc. 


Memoria del Ministro de Justicia e Instruccion Publica, presentada al Con- 
greso Nacional en 1890. Santiago de Chile, 1890. pp. 368. 


The pedagogical part of this annual report is made up chiefly of re- 
ports from the heads of higher institutions and of statistics of primary 
education. Considerable space is given to the new medical school and 
the national conservatory of music and declamation. The progress 
since the corresponding reports of 1888 and 1889, is commendable. The 
new observatory which is described at length in the report of 1888, 
is beautifully located, surrounded by zodélogical and botanical gardens, 
vineyards and nurseries. This, like each institution, has its organic law. 
The minister had been largely occupied during the year with the aid of 
law professors in codifying the laws, especially in making out a crim- 
inal code, and in perfecting prison organizations. The admirable com- 
pilation entitled Recopilacion de Leyes y Decretos de Interés General 
vigentes en 21 de Mayo de 1888. Santiago de Chile 1888. pp. 806 is 
soon to be revised. 


Revista de Instruccion Primaria. Publicacion Oficial. Destinada al 
Fomento de la Educacion Popular. Santiago de Chile. Juan 
Madrid-Casilla 170. 

This review of primary education is a monthly journal now in its fifth 
year, each number contains about sixty pages and is the central organ 
in Chili. The pedagogics of Tolstoi, religious training, educational 
journalism, pedagogy, methods in geography, arithmetic, reading, his- 
tory, normal schools, manual training, psychology as applied to 
education, the pedagogics of Sarmiento, reports of associations, etc., 
combine to make the two last numbers before us, admirable models to 
North American educational journalism in this field. The most note- 
worthy trait about these articles is their seriousness and the evidence of 
wide reading and careful study they present. Chili now, with her ex- 
cellent university and her lower school organization incomplete, is a 
good illustration of educational influences working from the top down- 
wards. 


Etude Geographique, Statisque, Descriptive et Historique des Etats Unis 
Mexicains, par ANTOINE GARCIA CUBAS. Mexico, 1889. pp. 411. 

Nearly all the states in the Mexican confederation have adopted the 
principle of free and obligatory education. In all thirty of them to- 
— there are 10,726 primary schools and over half a million pupils. 

‘here are more than twice as many boys as girls; there are 16 secondary 
schools for girls, 16 preparatory schools, 19 schools of law, 26 semina- 
ries, 9 medical schools, 8 colleges of engineers, 31 Lycées, 1 mining 
school, 4 schools of fine arts, 2 of agriculture, 2 of commerce, 7 indus- 
trial schools, 3 conservatories of music, 1 school for the blind, and 1 
for deaf mutes, 1 military college, 2 naval schools, and many normal 
schools. In all these institutions are 18,500 boys and 2,500 girls. There 
are 23 libraries, the largest of which has 150,000 volumes. 
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Estudios Sobre Educacion Moderna. Organizacion de Escuelas Normales 
por J. ABELARDO NUNEZ. Santiago, 1883, pp. 341. 

First part contains chapters on normal schools in Massachusetts, New 
York, Philadelphia, Germany, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and a 
concise account of the international congress at Brussels. The remain- 
der of the book is devoted to studies on moral education, discipline, ped- 
agogy and manual training with a chapter each to industrial and agri- 
cultural education, mathematics, physical sciences, reading and writing, 
geography and history. The influence of Herbart Spencer and of the 
United States is predominant throughout, and the author’s argument on 
the necessity of a knowledge of reading and writing is unanswerable. 


Escuela Normal. 


The account of the dedication exercises of the normal school in San- 
tiago, Chili, in 1888 contains a list of laboratory apparatus, and of pro- 
fessional books in its library which may be referred to as a model of 
what every such institution should contain. Both books and apparatus 
were maturely selected from the best European sources. 


Memoria del Ministro de Justicia cultoe Instruccion Publica, presenda al 
Congreso Nacional en 1886. Santiago de Chile 1886. Imp. Nac. 

This report contains the plan of the new normal school of Santiago, a 
description of the equipment of the new physical laboratory and reports 
over 900 students in the university, with a steady increase during a 
series of years, save in the department of law, which still has nearly two- 
thirds of the total number. In Chili it is thought to be a cause for 
congratulation that law students are decreasing. We hope soon to have 
access to later reports. 


La Instriiction Publica en Estados Unidos. Ensayors sobre su orijen i 
estado actual por FRANCISCO GONZALEZ ERRAZURIZ con un prologo 
de Carlos Walker Martinez. Santiago de Chile 1881. pp. 136. 


This book was the result of long and patient study and it gives an ex- 
cellent bird’s eye view of the state of education in the United States 
from the kindergarten to the university, and shows great familiarity 
with our best writers, and important tendencies. 


Pedagogicheskiy Mozey Voenno-uchebntth zavedenty, 1888-9, and 1889-90. 


These two impressive volumes in the Russian language are the 20th 
and 21st annual reports of the pedagogical museum of St. Petersburg, 
edited by Vs. Kohovskey. This museum, now in the 28th year of its 
existence, reports during the past year 109 conferences, 58 lectures for 
soldiers and the common people, 14,000 persons making use of its col- 
lections and material, 161 popular classes in sacred music, and elemen- 
tary training, one expositiqn of children’s toys and games, and 120,000 
visitors, of whom 21,312 paid admission. Its reports of conferences and 
other meetings, of pedagogic researches, and its digests and criticisms 
embrace such points as text books and _ all school supplies, systems of 
illumination and ventilation, and hygiene, discipline, fatigue and over- 
pressure, writing and drawing, tobacco, children’s food, primers, etc. 
These subjects are commonly treated by men of the highest ability and 
accomplishment. As favorable illustrations of the thorough way which 
the museum inspires and directs we mention the prolonged studies of 
fatigue in school children begun in 1877 and now in that most interesting 
stage when, in the words of Gorinevskiy, it is at last fully realized in 
Russia that this subject must be subjected to a yet far more thorough 
discussion if the grave errors of occidental nations are to be avoided. 
Of this work very little save the studies of Sikorskiy have been trans- 
lated into west European languages. This work has been carried on by 
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Madame M. Manasiena, and especially by Prof. P. A. Litvinskiy, Gala- 
nin and others. Litvinskiy studied the social amusements of children. 
One-third of the 24 hours of most children is unoccupied, he premises, 
save by amusements. On the basis of an extensive study of the plays 
and games of children he divides their recreation into eight classes and 
assigns each its place according to age, health, and educational end at- 
tained. Itis bad for children to play with adults. The sports of the 
common people are, as a rule, not helpful for them. Perhaps his most 
important conclusion is that the value of amusement is in general in- 
versely as the number of participants. The school has a larger choice 
of recreations than the school festival, and the family larger than the 
school. Family allows more room for personal, iniative, and more lib- 
erty of frequent change so that there is less danger of over-excitement 
and abandon in playing. There should never be prizes for games. 
Chums, and close companionship with a few,rather than crowds, should 
be the rule; plays are grouped as follows: those for children less than 
eight years of age, those for from eight to 15, and from 15 to 21. Nervous 
and physical debility,said Galanin, are now growing from generation to 
generation, and complex as are its causes, one of the chief is doubtless 
over-fatigue in school. Methods, not programs, make school-work 
hard. Ifthe near sighted, headachey children, and those who lose in 
school the habit of deep breathing were dropped, and if children were 
not over-fed tothe point of confirmed indigestion and far beyond their 
needs for mental development, most of this evil would cease. One spe- 
cific problem now under investigation is which class of schools and 
which grades fatigue most. The method is complex and seems well 
adapted to the end. It consists in general of collections of 100 words 
each, and each set of these collections adapted to one of the seven grades 
of schools. In general, fatigue is inversely as ability. In intermediate 
schools one grave error is that many pupils reach them too poorly pre- 
pared to follow the courses readily. To mitigate this evil a society for 
gratuitous ——— has been organized in connection with the pedagogic 
museum, which aids such backward students wherever the museum will 
provide rooms and the necessary books. The toy exposition held last year 
attracted, says A. A. Ysaev, collections of over a million rubles value. 
It had long been planned, but only when the manufacturers rather than 
sellers of toys were appealed to was its organization effected. Native 
Russian toys which are admirable in pedagogic quality represented a 
large industry that was threatened by a growing fashionable preference 
for prints and French and other foreign toys. 

The late Professors Kedrov and since, Demeankov and Tarkhanov have 
elaborated a comprehensive plan for gathering statistics as to the pres- 
ent and subsequent effect of school life upon health, incited thereto by 
the two international pedagogic conferences thereon in Brussels in 1876 
and 1880. These statistics should be on a plan internationally approved 
and be exchanged for mutual benefit. Professor Zelenskiy insists that 
mind is an organism like the brain, only its chief development comes 
after the brain stops growing. Soit is not a function of brain. He 
deprecated the tendency to separate or contrast mind and matter. Like 
os pe conscious mind has its natural history, its periods of growth 
and decay, its diseases,etc. Education is movement. Stillness in school 
stultifies. 

In an article on discipline itis said that interest in school work should 
be the means of all discipline. Only as interest declines does discipline 
become apparent. Both discipline and teaching may be excellent, yet 
entirely without education. monotony and tedium is the cause of most 
offences against school order. er se, discipline has no educational 
value whatever. 

Mile. Valitzka, and later Dr. Virenius published in the museum ar- 
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chives a valuable study of the effects of tobacco on the organism of 
young children. 

Since 1714 the orthodox clergy of the national Greek church have had 
practical control of religious education in primary schools. These or- 
ders of Peter the Great were modified in 1803, 1878, 1864, °74 and °84. Now 
it is urged that the entire control of primary schools be given up to the 
clergy, and that parochial bodies and often church buildings be the cen- 
tre of all, and that the government concentrate all the care upon inter- 
mediate, special and advanced schools. The government has given the 
clergy great power already, and seems inclined to regard them as the 
natural teachers of children and the people. ‘Theoretically in most prov- 
inces the clergy can now teach all, and the priest may transfer his right 
to others but must oversee and attend examinations. A proposition has . 
just been made to teach church history before forms and services of the 
church, and make the catechism the crown of religious teaching and re- 
strict the latter to one year. Against this it is urged that two years is 
hardly sufficient for the latter, and that knowledge of church services 
should not be left to higher grades while some would exclude all relig- 
ious instruction from schools and have it given in the church. 

A valuable article by P. Th. Kapterer, (suggested possibly by Hauffe 
Entwicklungs geschichte des menschlichen Geistes °78), distinguish- 
es between qualities like credulity, idealism, self-confidence, timidity, ex- 
treme idealism, etc., which are outgrown in children and perhaps en- 
tirely lost, and others like comparison, curiosity, criticism, etc., which 
develop and are abiding. If the culture of the first is neglected, the en- 
ergy of life is lowered and it is monotonous. If children die young they 
lose the pleasure they have a right to, and they are less happy in old 
age. If abiding qualities are neglected there is lack of discipline and 
strength. Precocity, especially in the knowledge of good and evil, 
brings disenchantment and apathy. A good education balances the 
needs of the present and the future. 


A program of the professional course in pedagogy in the royal normal 
college connected with the museum in St. Petersburg may be abridged 
as follows: A. Physical. I, air, its analysis, windows, dust, breath- 
ing, ventilation, etc. II, heating, stoves, fire-places, steam, normal 
temperature, etc. III, humidity; IV, light; V, privies; VI, school 
diseases ; VII, school furniture. B. Psychology :—The nervous system, 
attention, feeling, habit and custom, memory, imagination, conception 
and imagery, senses, anger and kindness, fear, content, will and disci- 
pline, love and disgust, ennui. C. Didactics: branches taught and meth- 
ods. D. History of Education, with special emphasis on chivalry, 
Montagne, Ratisch, pietism, LaSalle, Fellenberg, Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
and Diesterweg. 


Educational Maps of Russia. 


The largest map published by the Minister of Education in 1876 in four 
large sheets has not been superseded. Each of the hundreds of sub-depart- 
ments or counties, including the 16 Siberian districts, is distinguished by 
14 shades and colors, according to the number of inhabitants to each 
child actuzlly in school, between the extreme of one in four to one in 1458. 
About the Black Sea and in the western section, especially in Poland, 
and even in Finland, the proportion is best, ranging from one in 20 to 
one in 45 to 60, but in the mountains, in the centra! and northern and 
eastern parts the proportion is very small, from two to four or five hun- 
dred being not uncommon. Russia has improved greatly since this map 
was issued, but the difficulties of very sparse population, and the resis- 
tance of many half-barbarous and rebellious tribes are by no means over- 
come. The same map shows also the total number of primary govern- 
ment and non-government schools, the cost per school and per pupil of 
the latter. The whole is a model of lucidity. 
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The other smaller map (1 metre square) published in the same year, 
shows the higher and middle institutions under the ministry of education, 
and unlike the first, has been translated intoGerman. Between 1866 and 
1876 the number of universities and other higher institutions increased 
from 8 to 18, and of intermediate institutions of all kinds from 272 to 
540. In Siberia the number of these institutions had increased in this 
period from 12 to 32. Peculiar to Russia are the Tartar at Kason and 
Ufa and Hebrew teachers’ seminaries, and jurisprudential lyceums for 
those who wish the inferior examination in law institutes, for living ori- 
ental languages, and historic philological institutes. 


Verslag van den Staat der Hooge, Middelbare en Lagere Scholen in het Kon- 
inkrijk der Nederlanden, over 1888-89. ’s Gravenhage, 1890, pp. 458. 

This is one of the most systematic and complete of reports, and covers 
the entire field of higher and intermediate instruction with maps, graphic 
and colored charts and statistical tables collected and arranged accord- 
ing to the best methods of statistical science. In all these respects it 
may be commended as a model to our Bureau of Education. Between 
1857 and 1862 the Dutch communes nearly trebled their outlay for high 
schools, and although the government increased its contributions in 
nearly the same proportions as late as 1878 it gave but 1,030,000 florins 
out of a total of 7,073,000. For the next five years the state increased 
its subventions till in 1883 they reached 6,623,000 out of a total of over 
15 million florins. Nearly all the communal increase since 1876 that has 
not later fallen off, was made at two rapid strides in 1882 and ’83. In 1888 
the communes paid nearly seven out of a total of over 11 and one-fourth 
millions. In the twenty years ending 1888 the total number of pupils of 
both sexes in all these institutions, public and private, had increased 
from 380,000 to 635,000, and the increase in the special, has been greater 
than in the public schools, and is due much more to girls than boys. A 
map of illiteracy for each of the circa 100 school arrondissements show 
in three outlying districts over 20 per cent. of the population unable 
both to read and write according to the severe tests of the Dutch law. 
Concerning each of the universities, Leiden, Utrecht, Groningen and the 
new institution at Amsterdam, the informationis no less complete than 
concerning gymnasia, progymnasia, higher normal, burger, industrial, 
and other secondary schools. Not only the number of students in each of 
the five faculties of each university, but the lecture fees and the length 
of time each has spent at the university—sometimes eight or ten or even 
more years—are recorded. The largest number of students in each uni- 
versity is in medicine, and law comes next, far leading all others save at 
Groningen. In all Leiden had in 1888, 744, Utrecht 569, and Groningen 383 
students. Each course announced or given in 1888, the examinations 
undertaken, those passed, degrees, fees, brief notes concerning each lab- 
oratory, prizes, etc., are all given due space, but the university budg- 
ets are not here detailed, as they are in the case of the thirty-five gym- 
nasia, progymnasia, the sixty-one higher burger schools, etc., with, for 
the most part, a five year course. 


Annario Estadistico de Instruccion Publica 1889, Madrid, 1890, pp. 409. 


Spain is divided into ten university districts, in each of which is an 
university which is the center of its educational system. These are 
Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, Va- 
lencia, Valladolid and Zaragoza. At the head of all these is the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction Excmo. Sr. D. José Alvarez de Toledo y Acuiia. 
Conde de Xiquena; under him is the Director General, Imo, Sr. D. 
Vincente Santamaria de Parades, and under him six administrative of- 
ficers, each in charge of universities, institutes, fine arts, libraries and 
museums, middle and primary instruction. A uational council of educa- 
tion consisting of 36 members has general advisory functions, not unlike 
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the general council in France. The Royal Spanish Academy, and the 
Royal Academy of History, the R. A. of Fine Arts, of Exact Sciences, 
of Moral and Political Sciences, and of Medicine, are all well organized 
and present an impressive array of names and titles. The university 
districts are organized with 59 institutes, and 480 incorporated colleges, 
besides normal—48 for women and 34for men—and lower schools on a 
plan not very unlike the system of France. The expense of the public edu- 
cation in all 10 of the university districts combined is nearly two million 
dollars, of which nearly half is supplied by the state. In the 10 univer- 
sities there are 38 faculties, fitting for 28 careers, besides 30 professional 
and 19 special schools. The public schools number altogether 24,703. 
In the higher education 31,079 students are enrolled; in all kinds of pro- 
fessional schools 86,152; in all secondary schools 70,000. 


Memoria Presentada al Congreso National de 1890. Buenos Ayres, 1890, 
Three vols., pp. 454, 597 and 536, by Dr. D. AMANCIO ALCORTA. 


These voluminous pages contain the education laws, decrees and edicts 
relating to justice and public instruction. The regulations of each of 
the 17 national colleges, and over 20 normal schools representing secon- 
dary education, and finally of the university and special schools of high 
grade are described. 


El Real Colegio de San Ignacio de Loyola vulgarmente Colegio de las Viz- 
ainas en la Actualidad Collegio de La Paz. Resena Historica Escrita 
por Enrique de Olavarria y Ferrari e impresa por acuerdo y con la apro- 
bacion de su junta directiva. Mexico, 1889, pp. 244; appendix pp. 130. 

This is a history of one of the most important catholic colleges of 

Mexico. The corner stone was laid in 1734. Its architecture and its 

beautiful church and court are medieval and cloisteral in form. 


Recherches sur les mouvements chez quelques jeunes enfants. BINET. Revue 
philos., Mars, 1890. 


La perception des longueurs et des nombres chez quelques petits enfants. BI- 
NET. Reyue philos., Juillet, 1890. 


Perception des enfants. BINET. Revue philos., Décembre, 1890. 


In these three papers (see fuller review of the first in the American 
Journal of Psychology, vol. 11], p. 273) Binet reports experiments and ob- 
servations upon a number of children, but chiefly upon two little girls, 
sisters, one between two and three years old, the other between four 
and five. The first paper shows that the first movements of walking are 
instinctive and not acquired by imitation; that spontaneous movenients 
in very young children are almost exclusively bi-lateral (both members 
being moved at the same time, or first one and then the other) ; that the 
motions of children are less rapid and less abrupt than those of adults; 
that there is a suggestive resemblance between some automatic actions 
of children and the automatism of double personality cases. 

By the experiments reported in the last two papers the author found 
that the skill of children in comparing the length of lines is great; that 
their ability to recognize number before they can count above three 
does not extend beyond five or six; that they connect the color red with 
its name before other colors (these experiments should be compared 
with those of Preyer and Wolfe, mentioned above in the note on Studies 
of Language of Children) ; that they easily see the significance of pic- 
tures representing known objects in their totality, but not that of rep- 
resentations of parts of known objects, (the same is true with the recog- 
nition of emotion in pictured faces except apparently for laughing and 
crying, in both cases because the child is unable to analyze his percep- 
ceptions) ; that the backwardness of the child in using personal pronouns 
is not wholly a matter of imitation but partly due to real lack of a dis- 
crimination of his personality ; that at four years and a half a little girl 
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can give some account of her dreams, and does not wholly confuse them 
with reality; and lastly that in replying to questions (e. g., ‘* Whatisa 
knife?” ‘* What is a box?” etc..) the child is most attentive to the use 
of the thing, and, in the case of physical sensations like hunger and 
thirst, to the means of satisfying them. 

The papers present many interesting details, but perhaps their chief 
merit is that they represent an attempt to substitute experiment for cas- 
ual observation in a field where experiment has as yet been little em- 
ployed. E. C.S. 


Uber Geistesstérungen in der Schule. Ein Vortrag nebst 13 Krankenbil- 
dern. By CH. UFER. Wiesbaden, 1891]. 


The pamphlet begins with an historical sketch of the development of 
psychiatry of children, mentioning particularly Griesinger, West, 
Giintz, Conolly and Emminghaus. Is it necessary for the pedagogue to 
learn something of child insanity? Pathology is simply physiology of 
the sick, said Wunderlich. Nay, still closer is the relation: physiology 
is the science of both healthy and sick, sickness being only a condition 
not so common as what is called health. This connection is most of 
all apparent in the case of the mind. Without going so far as, with 
Lombroso, to identify genius and insanity, we can readily understand 
that they are both abnormal conditions of mind. Between the normal 
operations of the mind and the phenomena of idiocy, insanity, mania, 
etc., there are continuous and gradual transitions. A person who is 
familiar with asylums can detect at once the faint symptoms of un- 
soundness of mind in children, whereas others would never notice them. 
By far the larger part of mental disturbance in children is due to bodily 
complaints; a good proportion of these can be cured, whereas, if left 
unattended to, cases of incurable disease will arise. Just these cases 
are never taken to the physician until too late; the parents are ignor- 
ant or blind; the whole depends on the intelligence and education of the 
teacher. Some children are all right so long as little effort is required 
and go to pieces under strain. Others try to work but are unable to 
prevent vacancy, staring and mind wandering. Some are sensitive, obsti- 
nate, tearful, explosive in anger, hard-hearted to other children or ani- 
mals, or go to the exact by opposite extreme. Some are inert, and others 
mercurial, restless, ever active but purposeless. One boy cited, if he hit a 
stone must hit it twice again, and if he made a blot he must make two 
more, or if he spelled a word wrongly must mispell two more before he 
could correct it, and was unable to repress these imperative impulses, 
which impel others to shout out bad words despite the strongest wish 
not to doso. Such cases must not beconfused with laziness, or obstina- 
cy, nor must morbidly sensitive children be made weak minded by over- 
riding their feelings. The cases given are very interesting and instruct- 
ing. The rudiments of morbid psychology must be taught to teachers. 
Colleges and normal schools should substitute in the place of the cur- 
rent college philosophical mythology (as worthy the name of science as 
alchemy is to be called chemistry) a substantial laboratory course in 
experimental and observational psychology. Every teacher should 
have had such a course in the psychological and neurological side of 
these studies, and should know something of the typical forms of mental 
and nervous diseases, especially inchildren. Stated visits to a paedia- 
tric clinic would do him noharm. Nothing can be trusted to the parent, 
and the fate of such border-line cases often lies entirely in the hands of 
the teacher. SCRIPTURE. 


A Report on the Examination of 100 Brains of Feeble-minded Children, by 
A. W. WILMARTH, M. D., Alienist and Neurologist, Oct. 1890. 
The 100 cases are summarized: Sclerosis, 25; degenerative changes, 
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not true sclerosis, 15; hydrocephalic, 5; general cerebral atrophy, 2; 
non-development, 16; infantile hemorrhage, 1; adhesion of membranes 
from old meningitis, 3; of 31 cases where actual disease or imperfect 
development of the brain proper was not demonstated, there was hyper- 
trophy of skull, 6; acute softening,’ 2; demi-microcephalic, 2. Attention 
is called to the large number of cases of actual cerebral disease, in con- 
trast with the relatively small number where imperfect development is 
the cause of mental defect, and to the improbability of most of these cases 
ever attaining a full mental development, though many can be greatly 
improved. Children inheriting inactive brains from parents below the 
usual average of intelligence, without history of infantile disease or 
epilepsy, seem the most promising of general and permanent improve- 
ment. 


The Growth of Children. GEO. W. PECKHAM, M. D., Teacher of Biol- 
ogy, Milwaukee High School. Report of Wisconsin Board of 
Health, 1881. pp. 28-73. 

The investigation was undertaken in the schools of Milwaukee, under 
the auspices of the State Board of Health. The data were similar to 
those obtained by the Mass. Board of Health. The measuring and 
weighing were done under the direction of the principals of the schools. 
Observations were made on over 5,000 boys and 5,000 girls. The results 
are given in a dozen charts of curves and twenty pages of statistical 
tables. Dr. Peckham prefers averages to means. 

1. Comparative rate of growth of the two sexes: Boys are taller 
until the twelfth year, and heavier until the thirteenth; between 
thirteen and fifteen the girls are both taller and heavier; after the age 
of fifteen the boys excel the girls in weight and stature; girls nearly 
cease to grow at about seventeen years of age. 2. Race, as affecting 
height and weight: The American boy or girl is taller than the Ger- 
man or Irish; the German has a slight advantage in weight; the rate 
of growth of Germans is markedly modified by residence in this country 
through one generation; in inter-marriage between Americans and 
Germans the offspring seem to take the height of the taller parent. 3. 
Effect of climate and density of population: School children in Mil- 
waukee are taller than school children in Boston; the weight of boys 
in Milwaukee is greater than that of boys in Boston; the Boston girls 
are slightly heavier than Milwaukee girls. Dr. Peckham quotes Bax- 
ter’s tables to show that climate does not influence height except as it 
affects food and mode of life, and ascribes the superiority of the Mil- 
waukee children as compared with the Boston children to the degree of 
density of population in Milwaukee as compared with Boston. He con- 
cludes that the height of American-born men, as shown by his tables, is 
apparently more modified by the conditions accompanying density than 
by all other influences, race excepted; urban life as compared with 
rural life tending toward a decrease of stature. The forces here re- 
ferred to act at all ages from five years upward. 4. The rate of the 
growth of the body and the lower extremities: The length of the body 
of the girl is less than that of the body of the boy until the tenth year, 
and thereafter greater until the sixteenth; from fifteen to eighteen the 
bodies of girls grow only two inches, and the bodies of boys over four; 
for the lower extremities, at nine years those of the girl are longer, at 
eleven shorter, and from eleven to fourteen again longer; at fourteen 
the lower extremities of the girls almost cease growing, while those of 
the boys increase by four inches between the ages of fourteen and nine- 
teeen. 5. The table of yearly and half-yearly increments in height 
and weight shows an excess in growth during the six months from May 
1 to Novy. 1, either the long vacation or the season of the year being 
favorable to a more rapid increase in height and a striking increase in 
weight. REIGART. 
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The Counting-out Rhymes of Children. H. C. BOLTON, Jour. Am. 
Folk-Lore, April and June, 1888. 

Mr. Bolton has collected 460 of these rhymes in use in England and 
America, and 900 used in various countries. Of One-ery, two-ery, 
ickery, Ann, etc., he has counted 30 variations. Ena, mena, mina, mo, 
etc., is the favorite among American children. The writer holds that 
the practice is a survival of the incantations of sorcery. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANIES. 


The Paris medical supervision of schools under the law of 1884 now in 
force divides the city schools into groups of 15-20 rooms each, and redis- 
tricts every three years. School physicians named for three years by the 
mayor and appointed by the department prefect are assigned one of 
these groups each at an annual salary of $150 each. They must inspect 
twice a month and note in a book kept in the schoo] their observations 
and suggestions. Not only are out-houses, ventilation, light, etc., in- 
spected, but each child must be examined (as to eyes, ears and teeth 
once a month) with reference to symptoms of disease. A sick child 
cannot return to school without his certificate. About 130 physicians 
are thus employed in Paris, and since 1887 this system has been oblig- 
atory for all schools in France. Havre founded a free public dispen- 
sary for children , other cities followed and now Paris has the matter 
under consideration. 


Careful medical studies of school children in Berlin by aurists showed 
that 25 per cent. had more or less defective hearing, most of them 
were thought to be deaf enough to be incommoded in their work. Such 
partially deaf children are often thought unjustly by their teacher to 
be inattentive. More effort of attention is needed by such children who 
were usually utterly incredulous concerning their defect, although they 
often complained that the teacher spoke too low or indistinctly. Child- 
ren from better homes were less often defective than those from squalid 
ones. 


The moral section of the Royal Statistical Bureau in Berlin finds that 
289 pupils committed suicide in Prussia between 1883 and 1888. The 
proportion of pupils in elementary to secondary schools was nearly 
three to one, and of boys to girls nearly five to one. The cause, usually 
hard to find, is unknown in 86 of these cases. Fear of punishment is 
the chief of the 16 causes tabulated, and then follow in order fear of 
failure in examination, discouragement, melancholy, hard treatment, 
moral depravity, spite. Half of the girl suicides were due to fear of 
punishment. 


The French physicians Dally and Chassaque have published statistics 
of the effects of five months courses of gymnastics upon the physical 
development as follows: The chest of 76 out of 100 men increased 24 
centimeters in circumference. Thirty-two increased 1.28 em. in the 
circumference of the upper arm; 62 men, 57 cm. in lower arm; 63 men, 
1.38 em. in thigh; 36 men, 82 cm. in calf, ete. The lifting power in- 
creased 56 pounds in an average based on 86 men out of 100, and the 
gripping power 19} pounds. Total weight however decreases at an aver- 
age on 63 men of 14,4 pounds each. 


Esquirol called attention to the fact that idiots without the power of 
speech could sing. Dr. Wildermuth of Srettin, in Jour. of Mental 
Diseases, Mar. 1890, compared 180 idiotic children with 80 normal child- 
ren in regard to vocal range, sense of harmony, and memory for melody ; 
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27 per cent. of the idiots and 60 per cent. of the normal children were 
classed as musical in the highest degree, 11 per cent. of the idiots and 
2 per cent. of the normal children were without musical ability. This 
remarkable relative development of the musical sense in idiots is the 
more striking as there is no evidence of any other artistic taste. The 
practical outcome of Wildermuth’s observations is to emphasize the 
necessity of vocal culture in the training of idiots. 


Dr. Cullere in an article on arithmomania in the same Journal records 
several cases of epileptics who have a mania for counting, particularly 
for calculating divisions of time—seconds, minutes, hours, etc. This 
mania for calculation differs materially from similar mania in those of 
inherited mental instability; the latter are pained and fatigued by 
arithmetical calculation ; to the epileptic calculation is an amusement. 


Dr. S. V. Clevenger, Alienist and Neurologist, July 1890, describes an 
infant prodigy, Oscar Moore. Two little colored children were reciting 
the multiplication table at their home, in a little cabin in Texas, as they 
had repeatedly done before, and one of them asserted that four times 
twelve was fifty-eight, whereupon a thirteen-months old baby, Oscar 
Moore, who had never spoken before, corrected the error by exclaiming, 
‘Four times twelve are forty-eight!’ There was consternation in that 
humble home until the family became reconciled to the freak. Oscar 
was born in Waco, Texas in 1885; his father is an emancipated slave, 
his mother is a mulatto. He was born blind; the other senses are un- 
usually acute; his memory is the most remarkable peculiarity. He is 
intelligent and manifests great inquisitiveness: his memory is not 
parrot-like. When less than two years of age he would recite all he 
heard his sister read while conning her lessons. He sings songs and 
counts in different languages, has mastered an appalling array of statis- 
tics, is greatly attracted by music. The writer concludes that Oscar is 
not mentally defective, but may possess extraordinary mental powers. 


Dr. Jones finds the mouth the frequent cause of backwardness in 
children. (Jour. Mental Science, 1890, p. 187.) This is often seen in 
the Mongol or Kalmuck type of child. Irregular teeth that do not 
squarely meet, or jaws that do not coincide, etc., are commonly a 
cause and sign of palatal deformity. SCRIPTURE. 


Hadden records several children with very defective articulation who 
were nearly normalized by careful individual instruction. Such cases 
have normal mouth, nose, and teeth, and can perhaps pronounce all the 
sounds separately, but fail in combining them. He thinks labials, 
linguals, gutterals, is the order of acquiring, and that the co-ordinating 
centre often needs a jog. SCRIPTURE. 


Bresgen, in a recent pamphlet in Germany, calls attention to the fre- 
quent defects in the nasal cavities of children and the mental defects 
often associated with them. Imperfect power of nose breathing not 
only weakens and interferes with the proper development of chest and 
lungs, but causes frontal headache and especially inability of attending 
called aprosekia. Several typical cases are given where operation on the 
conchae produced a marked increase of mental power, and the effort of 
attention no longer caused headache and dizziness. Cases occur where 
children have been thought to be dullards who would have been greatly 
brightened by a simple operation. Every child should be occasionally 
inspected by a physician. SCRIPTURE. 


Compayré contributes a valuable article to the Revue Pedagogique, 
July, 1890, upon the development of the moral sense in children. It is, 
however, based largely upon Preyer, Darwin and Perez. ‘The normal 
evolution of this sense is hard to determine it is so modified by external 
influences, but it is rooted in pleasure and pain. Fear is the lowest and 
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first external incentive. The good is what is permitted, the evil what is 
forbidden. The dislike of punishment is slowly transferred to the fault. 
Next good is what pleases and bad what displeases those the child loves. 
The idea of general good and bad is a product of long abstractions. 
Virtuous acts generate the moral sense. The sense of obligation arises 
from doing duty. REIGART. 


Lagrange, in his book entitled Physiology of Bodily Exercise, first 
states the physiological facts bearing on bodily exercise. The latter 
excites like champagne, sometimes almost to intoxication. The chemi- 
cal products of fatigue, if injected into a fresh muscle, cause fatigue in 
the latter. Nervous patients should indulge in exercises that require 
the minimum of cerebral control. Overworked children and adults are 
more vulnerable to all diseases. They will not be aided by physical 
exercises in addition to their excessive mental efforts. The latter must 
be decreased to make room for the former. Overworked people should 
engage in only those exercises that are performed automatically. Many 
physical exercises are deforming, and others are developing. Rhyth- 
mic exercises are preferred. BOLTON. 


Prof. Baldwin (Science, Feb. 27, 1891) inquires how far psychic-sug- 
gestions influence infants during the first year. First to appear are 
physiological suggestions, e. g., position on the face and patting the 
spine suggested sleep. Next came sensori-motor suggestions. ‘The 
food bottle suggested motion towards it, the mother’s face, a smile, etc. 
‘There is no association or idea of the reaction. Third is what he calls 
deliberative-suggestion. There is no full deliberation, but co-ordinate 
stimuli meet, affront, oppose and further each other. Last is imi- 
tation, first seen in the eighth month. Imitation is simple or persistent. 
Persistent imitation marks the transition from suggestion to will. 
‘The essential thing in imitation, over and above simple idea-motor 
suggestion, is that the stimulus starts a nervous process which tends to re- 
produce both the stimulus and the process again.” 


In an article entitled La memoire verbale et le savoir de mots chez les en- 
fants, Revue Pédagogique, Jan., 1890, A. Martin urges that since ver- 
bal memory is strong in children it should be made use of in teaching 
the sciences, history, etc. We have gone too far in opposing and sus- 
pecting memory. ‘Technical terms, dates, appropriate and exact 
phrasiology are not empty words. Ideas are learned with words, at 
least in part, and in a pregnant, nuclear way. Learning by heart accu- 
rate statements of knowledge fully or even in part grasped is the hest 
means of fixing knowledge. Suggestive remarks follow upon how far 
children understand the scope of words they use at first. 


Dr. Beach (Am. Jour. of Insanity, July) infers from a study of about 
100 imbeciles that the more common causes are fright, anxiety and 
worry of mother during pregnancy, epilepsy and insanity, and especially 
pulmonary troubles. 


Dr. W. B. Hadden (Jour. of Mental Science, Jan., 1891) thinks defec- 
tive articulation in children frequently due not to conditions of the or- 
gans of speech, but to cerebral centers. Isolation, prohibition of signs, 
and the same oral methods as with deaf mutes are advised. 


In a paper on the relation between growth and disease, Prof. H. P. 
Bowditch urges that many diseases have as their first symptoms a pro- 
gressive loss of weight. ‘he latter is not always a precurser of actual 
disease, but asympiom that often precedes all others by quite an in- 
terval. This ‘‘danger signal” enables the earlier use of preventative 
medicine. Very rapid growth seems to increase vulnerability for cer- 
tain forms of disease. The first menstruation cf country girls is more 
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often in the spring than in any other season, so great is the influence of 
climatic processes upon nutrition. Locality seems to exert a surprising 
influence upon growth. 


The ‘London School Dinners Association” supplies a mid-day 
meal to poor schoo] children, under the direct supervision of the teach- 
ers in the elementary schools. The average cost of each meal last year 
amounted to a little less than a penny. The secretary of the society is 
Marie Winkfield, 19 Surry St., Strand. 

In a recent pamphlet on school excursions from large cities, H. Wendt 
says: The richer the home sphere of the child, the more manifold and 
clear his ideas of the objects therein, so much the greater is his 
capacity for culture. Excursions are valuable for (I) instruction, (II) dis- 
cipline. 1. In geography the best point of departure is the home 
region. 2. History should be connected with observation of places and 
occupations. 3. In Natural History it is important to see the individ- 
ual objects as members of an organic whole. 4. For language lessons 
the excursion supplies the best materials. 5. Arithmetic, geometry 
and drawing may be made more attractive. II. Discipline is improved 
by the greater attachment for the teacher and by the interest aroused. 


In the hope of throwing light upon the question of nativism vs. empir- 
icism, E. Raehlmann (Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der 
Sinnesorgane, Band II, Heft 1 u. 2.) has studied the development of per- 
ceptions of sight in children and those born blind and restored to sight. 
As especially important for this development two epochs may be dis- 
tinguished, the fifth week and the fifth month after birth. On an aver- 
age during the fifth week of life arises the ability to fixate an object 
placed in the direction of the sight-line. At the same time the eye- 
movements are regulated, and associated side-movements and the raising 
and lowering of the sight-line occur. Movements to fixate objects on 
the periphery of the field of vision are entirely lacking at this period. 
The retinal images of such objects are worthless to the child’s percep- 
tion. In corroboration of this is the fact that when an object quickly 
approaches the eye from the side of the field of vision the reflex of clos- 
ing the lids does not occur; but at this time the same reflex does occur if 
the object approaches in the line of direct vision. Finally, at this period 
are developed the codrdination between the ball of the eye and the lid 
and the accommodative reaction of the pupil. The second period, the 
fifth month, serves especially for developing the power of orientation 
in the field of vision. About this time appear the first real look-move- 
ments, which shift the sight-line in space. The look is turned to the 
side in order to bring an image on the periphery of the retina to the 
macula lutea, the center of clearest vision. Second, the reflex of closing 
the lids when an object approaches from the periphery of the field of 
vision appears. Third, at this time occur the first attempts at touch 
under the control of the eye, associating tactile sensations with those of 
sight. The first four or five months of life serve for the acquisition of 
those sense-impressions which have a reflex influence on the organ. 
Thus by experience atypical movements are gradually excluded, and 
only those persist which best serve for the accurate coordination of the 
two retine. The author further adduces observations upon persons 
born blind and restored to sight in support of his empirical theory. 

W. 4H. B. 

Die psychischen Stirungen des Kindesalter, von Dr. H. Emminghaus. 
(Tiibingen, 1887, pp. 293.) fills a gap in psychiatric literature and also 
brings its contribution to pedagogy. After an historical sketch the 
author discusses the aetiology, symptomatology, and therapeutics of the 
various forms of mental alienation in children. He has collected and 
studied a large number of cases, and adds valuable bibliographical 
notes. A brief review can give little idea of the richness of contents of 
this valuable book. WwW. 
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Miss L. J. Sanderson has been very successful in educating the feeble 
minded, and has used many effective methods in making the punishment 
fit the offense. For one it is pain to sit in a corner with a paper cap on 
— the words ‘“‘bad boy,’ while another who is full of soldierly 
ideals likes it. To stand in the centre of a chalk circle for 15 minutes; 
to have a towel over his face because the teacher does not like to see the 
face of naughty children; for a boy who would run away to wear a 
girl’s dress for a time; to take away the little pot-plant each child has; 
to be taken from the “‘try” club and put into the ‘‘can’t” club; to be put 
on to the “‘naughty” seat; not to be allowed to don the best clothes on 
visitors’ day, are some of the effective stimuli to good conduct. The 
whole class is stimulated by the teacher’s promise to wear a bright 
pretty gown of which the children are fond, while to wear their own 
best clothes is a powerful stimulus. A German boy who had once seen 
the Kaiser was good as long as his picture was hung near him on the 
wall, but when the Emperor died fell from grace till he was put under 
the eye of a picture of Bismark. 


According to a recent report of the hygienic inspectors of Berlin about 
90 per cent. of the girls in the higher educational institutions of that 
city are lopsided, or have some degree of lateral curvature of the spine. 
Carrying the “school bag” weighing 8 to 9 pounds in the same hand is 
thought to be one cause. 


A recent medical examination of 809 pupils in East End, London, 
showed that 351 suffered from nervous debility, 189 from insufficient 
nutrition, 149 from eye troubles, 231 were feeble minded and had cranial 
malformation. 


Prof. Foester, the well known oculist in Berlin, thinks that in 300 
cases he has traced eye troubles in children to the habit of wearing too 
tight collars—an affectation children of a certain age are often prone to. 


The impurities under the finger nails of school children have been ex- 
amined in Vienna; and in 78 subjects 38 species of spherical bacteria were 
found, 18 species of fungi and other disease-breeding organisms.. 


The London school board estimated that 43,000 children, or 12 per cent. 
of the average attendance, habitually come to school in need of food. The 
free dinner agencies are not adequate to the need. 


UNIVERSITIES IN EUROPE. 


Sati No. No. No. 

Nation. a wees, coin 
Norway, 1 46 8380 
France, 1 180 9,300 
Belgium, 4 88 2,400 
Holland, 4 80 1,600 
Portugal, 1 40 1,300 
Italy, 17 600 11,140 
Sweden, 2 173 1,010 
Switzerland, 3 90 200 
Russia, 8 582 6,900 
Denmark, 1 40 1,400 
Austria, 10 1,810 13,600 
Spain, 10 380 16,200 
Germany, 21 1,020 25,084 
Great Britain, 11 334 13,400 


By the school law of 1857 in Holland, all religious confessions were 
alike respected, but hours were set apart when children could go to 
other rooms provided by the government for religious training. Any 
teacher who did or suffered anything contrary to the different creeds 
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was suspended for a year. The state subsidized schools by paying 30 
per cent. of the cost, and remitted fees to the poor. The state supervision 
is through circuit, assisted by local inspectors. Attendance is en- 
couraged, not compelled. Protestants always objected to this law as 
causing negation of religion under guise of secularity. By combining 
with catholics the new reform school law of 1890 came to pass. Under 
this new law all schools, private, parochial, or public, are aided, and 
parochial schools are left free. Thus state schools are weakened and 
their fees increased. 


Prof. Fritz Schultze, of the Royal Polytechnicum, Dresden, conducted 
last winter a course of popular lectures on pedagogy for women. The 
attendance was comparatively large. His success is an indication that 
even in Germany, women feel the need of theoretical and practical in- 
struction in the science and art of education in order properly to fulfil 
their duties as mothers, and are willing to go to some trouble to obtain 
that instruction. Prof. Schultze himself lays more stress upon the peda- 
gogical education of women than upon that of teachers. These lectures 
were not a mere repetition of empirical maxims for bringing up chil- 
dren, but a scientific study, based upon psychological grounds. Such 
pedagogical classes for women should become more numerous, not only 
in Germany, especially more in the United States. The women would 
attend if leaders and teachers properly qualified for the work were at 
hand. 


In Italy 37,000 elementary schools were established in the twenty 
years ending 1889. In 1887 the government, which had enforced atten- 
dance for 10 years, passed a new law. School fees are abolished, and 
every child must attend till he passes a certain examination and receives 
a diploma. Both the school year and week are short. Corporal 
punishment is abolished; salaries are based on population; singing is 
chiefly solo and not concert singing. The moral certiticate of teachers 
covers three years, and all before that is committed to oblivion. ‘The 
sexes have different rooms and always teachers of their own sex, and 
many continuation schools carry volunteer pupils beyond the easy re- 
quirements of the law. 


The attendance at normal schools has decreased recently in Prussia. 
The state pays $150 per year per student. Within the eight years end- 
ing 1886 only 4,120 new teachers were engaged in Prussia, which has 
abuvut 75,000 teachers. About 600 of the new teachers were for new 
schools. If no school room had more than 50 pupils 31,299 additional 
teachers would be needed. Seventy or eighty to one teacher is not rare, 
aud occasionally there are 200. ‘ 


PER CENT. OF SCHOOL POPULATION TO THE ENTIRE POPULATION.—Can- 
ada, 21.5; United States, 20.58 ; Cape Colony, 23; Australia, 18; Tasmania, 
12; New Zealand, 19; Great Britain, 16.2; Prussia, 18.25; France, 14.64; 
Austria, 12; Hungary, 11; Italy, 9; Belgium, 10; Holland, 14; Switzer- 
land, 15; Japan, 9; Russia, 1.8; Jamaica, 11; Trinidad. 9; Costa Rica, 
7; Guatemala, 3; Nicaragua, 5; Argentine, 6.5; Chili, 3; Equador, 
2; Uruguay, 5; Venezuela, 5; Hawaii, 11. Based on reports of 1886-7. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS.—Pensions are paid toteachers in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Switzerland, France, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Russia. In Germany 25 per cent. of salary after 20 years service, 
50 per cent. after 30 years service, 75 per cent. after 40 years, 100 per 
cent. after 50 years. In order that the state may pay pensions it re- 
quires all teachers to pay an annual premium into the pension fund, 
namely, 1 per cent. of a salary of $400, 13 per cent. of a salary of $400 
to $1000, 2 per cent. of $1000 to $2000. Teachers of each governmental 
district have Widows’ and Orphans’ Aid Societies. If a teacher dies in 
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office his widow can claim from 20 to 25 per cent. of his salary from the 
state pension fund; this, with the proceeds from the aid societies, 
assures her a comfortable income. 


Prof. Schuler of the Pedagogium at Innsbruck has lately completed in 
the yard of that institution a relief representation of Tyrol laid out to 
scale, and with real rocks and mountains and valleys the depth of a man 
through which the students can wander. On the grounds of Chautauqua 
is a less accurate representation of Palestine. 


Out of every 100 Christian or Protestant children in Prussia about 10, 
and of Jewish children about 47, go beyond the elementary studies re- 
quired for all. The falling off of Jewish boys in the gymnasium and 
real schools after the stage of exemption from two of the three years of 
military service is no less remarkable. 


Mannheim has just finished a monster school-house containing 42 
school rooms, two drawing halls, two music halls, two manual training 
halls and a gymnasium, a large session room, besides offices, janitors’ 
dwellings and four neat little prisons under the roof, and a dining hall 
that accommodates 900 children. The total cost is about $250,000. 


From the last annual report of the minister of education, Csaky, of 
Hungary, it appears that one of the leading duties of the state board of 
education is to examine, criticise, and approve or reject text books. 
About half of all examined were rejected as worthless; and in all 675 
works have now been passed with approval. 


In Prussia last year 266 gymnasia examined for graduation 3,851 pupils ; 
3,702 passed, 149 failed. Six of those passed were less than 17 years old, 
98 were 17, 579 were 18, 972 were 19, 959 were 20, 1,088 were 21 or more. 
616 went to protestant theological universities, 326 to catholic, 12 to 
Hebrew, 703 studied law, 29 cameralia, 873 medicine, 210 philology and 
philosophy, 109 mathematics and natural sciences, 239 went to military 
academies, 110 are civil engineers, 33 mining engineers, 270 engaged in 
forestry, postal and state civil service, 130 in farming, commerce, and 
industrial pursuits, 37 in other callings. 


Last summer the Society of Public School Teachers of Berlin (2251 
members) was admitted to the German ‘leachers’ Union (1871 with 
34,000 members). Baden, Bavaria, Saxony, Thuringen and Mecklenburg 
are the only provinces which have not yet joined. 


A little more than a year ago nearly fifty German professors and 
special teachers were imported by Chili, where they are under engage- 
ment for a term of six years. ‘The salaries are very liberal, and their 
home reports are very favorable. 


The Oldenburg German teachers contracted with the fire insurance 
company * Providentia,” according to which a certain discount should 
be allowed them if they all insured in that company. Within ten years 
the treasury of the teachers’ society received installments amou:ting 
to 2,603 marks from the company. ‘This sum has been turned over into 
the Pestalozzi relief fund for widows and orphans of teachers. This 
fund had in 1889 an income of 529 marks. ‘he teachers’ society of 
Oldenburg has since its foundation spent 70,000 marks for its widows 
and orphans. 


The ‘‘ International Educational Council” formed by Herr Malken- 
boor has 1,768 members,—100 Belgians, 54 Danes, 71 Germans, 45 
Englishmen, 138 Frenchmen, 609 Italians, 58 Mexicans, 414 Hollanders, 
83 Austrian Hungarians, 124 Swedes and others. Its aim—to do away 
with everything which may engender hatred of or contempt for other 
nations, or anything which may serve to check friendly relations 
between the civilized nations. 
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Of 7,981 criminals in Prussia, 60 had higher education, 1,965 purely 
elementary, 4,109 defective, and 307 less, and 1,402 no school education. 
The Saxon report adds that most criminals are those who cannot submit 
their will to authority, and must satisfy their desires and wishes at any 
price. 

In Darmstadt and other large German cities pot-plants are given to 
school children who live in tenements. They are usually three in num- 
ber and of the same size, with printed directions how to care for them. 
At the end of a year are exhibitions and prizes. 


In Russia, Servia, Roumania and Bulgaria over 80 per cent. of the 
population are illiterate, Spain 63 per cent., Italy 48 per cent., Hungary 
43 per cent., Austria 39 per cent., Ireland 21 per cent., France and Bel- 
gium 15 per cent., Holland 10 per cent., United States (whites) 8 per 
cent., Scotland 7 per cent., Switzerland 2.5 per cent., some parts of 
Germany 1 per cent. In Sweden, Denmark, Bavaria, Wuertemberg and 
Saxony only rarely a person cannot write. 


In Germany teachers’ appointments are not systematically regulated 
by law. In some provinces the community, in others the supervisory 
authority, in others the patron or land owner appoints them. But in 
whatever way, the government must confirm or reject the appointment. 


As Prussia Germanizes Lorraine and Alsace by removing teachers who 
have not yet learned German, so Russia has lately enforced the Russian 
language in Dorpat and Helsingfors, and even closed the German 
teachers’ seminary at Dorpat. The Lutheran seminary there will be 
changed and moved. 


The Diesterweg fund since 1866 has increased to 15,005 marks 
(namely, gifts amounting to 7,703 marks, annual dues 2,656 marks, 
interest 4,645 marks). The expenses were 9,149 marks (namely, 3,354 
marks for Diesterweg’s monument, and 3.683 marks for prizes for 
literary work which propagated and extended Diesterweg’s ideas.) 


In the numbers of the Lancet for July 26, and Aug. 30, 1890, are to be 
found two papers by Walter Pye on the ‘*“‘ Growth rates of the Body, 
and especially of the Limbs, in their Relation to the Processes of Recti- 
fication of Deformity.” Some of the items in regard to growth are as 
follows: In general the time of most rapid growth both relatively and 
absolutely, for both sexes alike, is the first five years. Growth is most 
rapid in the first year, and falls off by degrees till the eighth. In the 
whole time of growth the lower extremities lengthen five-fold (and on 
their growth, say in the first six vears, depends the stature,) the trunk 
three fold and the head and neck double. A comparison of Pye’s meas- 
urements with others made sixty years ago seems to indicate that child- 
ren are taller now than then, at least in the better parts of London 
and the suburbs of large towns. 


The property of the Teachers’ Union of Baden is 100,000 marks ; stock of 
printing establishment in hands of teachers yields 5 per cent. extra divi- 
dend in addition to regular dividend. From this 2,741 marks goes to the 
Pestalozzi Society for material support, 2,741 marks to the Widows’ 
and —- Fund, 3,400 marks for temporary support of deserving 
teachers. 


The Rhenish Society for Public Hygiene called for prize essays to be 
inserted in the school readers. 838 essays were received, 182 of merit, 
34 received prizes. Of these 34, 22 were written by teachers, 12 by 
physicians. 

Of 100 persons can read: in Germany 94, Austria 88, England 91, 
France 88, Italy 74, Spain 69, Russia 53. Of 100 persons can read, write, 
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and cipher: Germany 89, Austria 75, England 81, France 77, Italy 63, 
Spain 49, Russia 39. Of 100 persons are familiar with another language: 
Germany 69, Austria 61, England 34, France 29, Italy 28, Spain 13. Of 
100 persons who have familiarity with the classics: Germany has 32, 
Austria 13, England 21, France 20, Italy 17, Spain 7, Russia 2. 


Series of public games in connection with gymnastic exercises have 
been so successful in Gorlitz that the minister has asked the teachers 
to publish their methods. 


The National Teachers’ Association of Denmark embraces the best 
parliamentary members, physicians, clergymen, army officers in the 
country, and its meetings are of great interest, and bring expression of 
opinion from all sources. 


‘ A motion to withhold goverment aid to normal schools in Scotland that 
teachers might not be excluded from the benefits of university training 
in pedagogy was supported by 75 votes. 


' - ' : + : 
The professional spirit in Europe is shown by the fact that outside 
the official meetings for teachers,—the Austria teachers maintain 389 
free societies for the promotion of their professional studies. 


In Denmark there are now so many licensed female teachers that if 
vacancies were filled according to date of license the last graduate would 
receive an appointment about 40 years hence. 


In Halle a scale of teachers’ salaries has lately been adopted which 
begins with 1,200 marks and goes up eleven stages of increase till at 30 
years of service its reaches 2,700 marks. This is exclusive of residence. 


In Austria the bishops are urging that elementary education be given 
into the hands of the clergy. Minister von Gautsch answers evasively. 
A two-thirds vote will be necessary to bring about so important a 
change. 


Dantzic teachers can now see the periodic reports concerning them- 
selves and their work, hitherto secret, filed with the government by the 
royal inspectors. Itis a mirror that clarifies their self-consciousness. 


The fathers of 23 percent. of the students of Prussian universities 
have attended universities themselves, and 56 per cent. of all the stu- 
dents have parents without any academic training. 


The Prussian universities warn local city boards not to employ young 
graduates of normal schools till they have first had experience in coun- 
try schools. 


The richest school in Berlin is the Joachimthal gymnasium. It has 
numerous farms, and 20,000 acres of arable land. Besides this it col- 
lects and uses the rent of 17 villages. 


Falkenstein has added two years to the obligatory attendance of girls, 
who must now attend till the age of 16, the additional time to be spent 
in technical female occupation. 


In Ziirich it is proposed that teachers’ seminaries be joined to other 
secondary institutions, and that teachers preparation be terminated in 
the university. 


A petition signed by members of the academy, professors, teachers, 
department, etc., has been presented to the French Academy praying for 
more simplicity in spelling French. 


Pupils in a number of English and Scotch schools lately struck and 
marched noisily through the streets, demanding less hours and the 
abolition of school tasks. 
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The oldest teachers’ society in Austria is the ‘‘ Society of Principals 
and Rectors of the People’s Schools of Vienna,” founded in 1795. The 
first compulsory attendance law was passed in 1713. 


The German Teachers Union has 34,000 members, and was founded in 
1871. ‘The only parts of Germany which have not joined are Baden, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Thuringia, and Mecklenburg. 


In Germany the deficiency in number of elementary teachers is on the 
increase. In Arnsberg there were 34 applicants for 150 vacancies. No 
relief seems possible till salaries are raised. These now average less 
than $300. 


Dr. Walter Simon, of Konigsberg, presented 20 acres (value 30.000 
marks) fora *‘ Children’s Play Ground,” and 20,000 marks for apparatus, 
plants, ete. 


‘¢ The Bohemian School Association” possesses funds to the amount 
of 200,000 florins, and it has established 75 schools, 193 class rooms, 57 
localities, 8,069 pupils. 

Emperor William II. has subscribed 10,000 marks for a monument in 
honor of Adolph Diesterweg, the ‘*‘ Horace Mann” of Prussia. 


The Pestalozzi monument, unveiled at Yverdun, cost 36,850 francs. 
Only a hundred francs ($20) of this sum came from America. 


Basel has abolished all school fees and gives free text books and 
other necessary school apparatus in primary, grammar and high schools. 


The citizens of Paulan have erected a monument to their teacher, 
Hacke, with the motto “ Remember Your Teacher.” 


The vacations in Prussian schools amount to seven weeks per year. 
In this country they amount to 12-13 weeks. 


All school officials, including inspectors, principals, etc., will wear 
uniforms if a motion now pending prevails in Austria. 


Not pupils but teachers are marked in Prussia, according to the rank 
of their pupils in passing examinations. 

Last year there were 436 American students in German universities, 
more than from any other non-German country. 


Schools for dullards or slow, backward children are now being rapid- 
ly established in all large German towns. 


Next July all teachers in the Argentine Republic who cannot show 
diplomas must submit to an examination. 


About 36 per cent. of all students in Prussian universities are sup- 
ported by stipends, scholarships, etc. 

Gratz provides each child in school with a pot-plant, and an exhibition 
shows how well it is cared for. 

Religious instruction has just been abolished in all state schools in 
Brazil. 

A new geographical school museum has been founded in Cassel. 


In France for 54 vacancies no less than 6,441 well qualified and licensed 
women applied. 


Jules Steeg, in Revue Pédagogique, Jan. and Mar. 1891, describes a 
movement which has for its object the saving of abandoned children, 
and affords a lesson in practical morality and charity for the school- 
children of France. L’Union frangaise pour le sauvetage de Venfance 
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was founded in Paris in 1888. It now has members in 70 departments. 
A law of July 1889 removes parental authority from those who are un- 
worthy or incompetent to provide for their children. The society, in 
less than two years, has rescued 1,300 children, generally securing homes 
in the country. The school-children of the cities and villages through- 
out France contribute funds. Many schools and classes possess certifi- 
cates of membership in the society, procured by the annual payment of 
5 francs. The Minister of Instruction encourages this means of moral 
education. ‘The children succor the children.” 


The best educators are those who learn most from children. The 
study of children will solve many of the problems of — and psy- 
——— as Teachers, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Lend a Hand, 

an. 1891. 


The sounds produced in the throat are the more difficult; labials and 
dentals are formed with the greatest ease. Infants utter earliest and 
oftenest the sounds most easily pronounced. First uttered at random, 
these sounds become associated with objects, and are inherited as the 
lingual property of the race.—Law of Mispronunciation and Child’s 
Speech. E. Noble. Education, Sept. and Oct., 1888. 





